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COUNSELING AS SOCIAL CASE WORK" 


GORDON HAMILTON 


I. WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN COUNSEL- 
ING ACCENTUATED IN WARTIME 


N THE convulsion of total war, with its 
| losses, anxieties, and deprivations, 
with mobility of peoples, dislocated 
homes, lowered standards of living, 
changed roles and responsibilities of the 
breadwinner, homemaker, adolescent, 
and even of the child in the house, a great 
many practical needs must be met, a 
great many unusual personal problems 
solved. The community responds gener- 
ously with programs like temporary hous- 
ing, day care for children, immense sums 
for army and navy relief, recreation, and 
campaigns of all kinds—and not the least 
with an avalanche of information and 
advice popularly known today as ‘“‘coun- 
seling.” The human race has always con- 
sulted oracles; friends and neighbors 
counsel; the columns of the daily papers, 
the human-interest magazines, the radio, 
all do a large business in more or less 
“amateur problem-solving.’ Advisers in 
the medical, legal, and other professions 
usually confine their interpretation to 
general expositions of the subject and 
* Paper read at National Conference of Social 
Work, 1943, at the three regional meetings, New 

York City, St. Louis, and Cleveland. 
2 Bertha Reynolds, Learning and Teaching in the 


Practice of Social Work (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1943), p. 13. 


avoid individual advice, but the coun- 
selors in practical management and es- 
pecially in problems of social relationship 
seem to recognize few, if any, limitations. 
To the public “counseling” seems nat- 
ural. It represents authority (which 
most of us in our weaker moments like) 
without obligating the client to do any- 
thing at all about following the author- 
ity’s advice. This suits the American 
temperament splendidly. Because it has 
not been fully developed, counseling is 
not usually professional and has no 
strings tied to it—it is not very threaten- 
ing. You can take it or leave it, and for 
the most part people leave it with no hard 
feelings. 

Yet it would be a mistake not to realize 
that this widespread demand for “In- 
formation [and advice] Please’”—this 
very popular program with its innumer- 
able commercial and noncommercial 
sponsors—represents a significant need 
and a significant response which is a 
definite challenge to social workers every- 
where. 


II. COUNSELING AS INFORMATION 
AND ADVICE 


There is a valid place in human experi- 
ence for an information service—from the 
floorman in the department store to the 
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travel bureau in the railway station, 
from directories of all kinds to the cham- 
“ber of commerce. The complexities of 
modern living require that certain people 
know resources and be able to steer other 
people toward them. The chief qualifica- 
tion for information service is that the 
worker shall be well informed, accurate, 
and courteous. The person seeking ad- 
vice may, but more frequently may not, 
want advice thrown in. For some reason, 
the average person seems to enjoy giving 
information and advice, no matter how 
incorrect. Anyone who asks for road di- 
rections has noticed this. The motorist 
may not even receive a factual response 
to his inquiry, but the reply, ‘Follow me 
and I’ll show you.” Thus he asks for in- 
formation and gets unsolicited “guid- 
ance.”’ I think we would all agree that 
asking for information should not mean 
that the person must get with it a packet 
of counseling. People seem particularly 
to like to give advice about human prob- 
lems—how to feed the baby, how to con- 
duct their housekeeping or business, 
what to do about their love affairs. Even 
though the informant knows that the ad- 
vice will not be taken, he still loves to 
give it; but the moment a useful informa- 
tion service shows signs of turning into 
counseling, particularly in social relation- 
ships, danger signals should be flown. 
As we have said, people have a right 
not to ask for advice, just as they have a 
right not to take it if offered. People like 
to manage their own affairs, even when 
their capacity to do so is limited. ‘“Mud- 
dling through” on our own is one of the 
great traditions that is the taproot for 
what we have come to call “democracy.” 
While one would be loath to challenge 
any of the precious values in self-deter- 
mination, there is a question as to wheth- 
er a modern community has the right to 
offer anything but the best in the way of 


counseling service. Advice without un- 
derstanding the particular situation is 
mostly futile and often destructive. Ama- 
teur counselors are hurt, or they tend to 
deny services, if their advice is not taken. 
“T told my chauffeur that I would pay 
for his wife’s operation only if he went to 
the surgeon I selected,” or ‘‘She is very 
ungrateful. I have done everything for 
her, and she just goes on suiting herself,” 
are heard over the bridge table or among 
untrained volunteers. It has been too 
often assumed that a position of power, 
wealth, or prestige gives one the privilege 
or duty of offering gratuitous advice. 
People (particularly poor people) who 
do not take advice are supposed to be 
headstrong and ungrateful. The adviser, 
by some accident of experience, money, 
or birth, is supposed to have all the an- 
swers, while the advisee is voluntarily ¢ or 
involuntarily a recipient. 

There are developing stages in all social 
programs. Just as the earliest stage of re- 
lief-giving was a handout to a recipient, 
now we have programs of assistance, in- 
surance, and allied services which involve 
mutual responsibilities as well as rights, 
so we can see that a great deal of guid- 
ance, whether or not called counseling, is 
today still in the primitive stage of a 
handout—that is, on the one side an ama- 
teur adviser, on the other a passive re- 
cipient! The plain truth is that compe- 
tence in advising is a hard-won, slowly 
achieved, professional skill. 

The welfare agency which sets up an 
information bureau tells us that from 
half to two-thirds of all requests are for 
factual information about a social re- 
source—employment agencies, fresh-air 
camps, settlements, institutions of all 
kinds, specialized schools, etc. Perhaps 
one-third to one-half of the requests, 
however, are for advice as well, or else the 
request for information is a thinly veiled 
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request for help with some problem of 
social relationships. The rapid extension 
of day-care facilities is a good example 
of the way this operates. If women go 
to work in great numbers, communities 
must set up shelters as convenient as pos- 
sible to factory and home. For many of 
these applicants, information rather than 
counseling is wanted. But for every un- 
complicated request for day care there 
will be two involving consciously or un- 
consciously formulated complications— 
the mother with a sick husband who feels 
she must place her children and go to 
work because her mother-in-law is too in- 
terfering; the wife who is planning to 
place the two-year-old and leave the oth- 
er children of eight and ten to shift for 
themselves; the inexperienced young wife 
whose husband has gone to war, leaving 
her with a baby for whom she does not 
want to take full responsibility. Many 
others who do not really want to place 
their children at all are unaware of com- 
munity resources to help them manage 
the household problems. It is no accident 
that counseling services have grown up 
around such intensely vital areas as mar- 
riage, care of children, vocational guid- 
ance, and employment. 

The trained ear learns to detect those 
instances in which the request for infor- 
mation is simple and when it covers be- 
wilderment, indecision, distress. The 
greatest pressure for specific information 
and a concrete answer may come from the 
least self-directing person in the most un- 
answerable situations, and often as dis- 
guise for the expression of unbearable 
anxiety. Just as it has been hard to learn 
that people have the ability as well as the 
right to participate actively in the man- 
agement of government or industry, so it 
is hard to believe that there are better 
ways of helping people to improve their 
situation than by the “take my advice” 


method. It isa long road, as Bertha Rey- 
nolds says, before we accept that science 
has something to offer about the old hu- 
man tendency to give merely well-in- 
tentioned advice. In the sphere of be- 
havior and personality problems it has 
been particularly observed that advice, 
as such, is the least useful. It is here that 
the patterns of counseling and social case 
work intersect. For “‘counseling”’ has en- 
joyed community acceptance but has de- 
veloped little professional skill, while case 
work has been weaker in community ac- , 
ceptance, yet has developed a professional 
structure and considerable professional 
skill. 


III. COUNSELING AS PART OF THE 
CASE-WORK PROCESS 


Within the profession of social work it 
has long been recognized that counseling 
is an essential part of the case-work proc- 
ess. Case work has largely passed through 
its first phase of “handout,” whether of 
resources, information, or advice, and is 
slowly becoming a controlled discipline in 
democratic relationships. The oldest con-~ 
cept of case work, fortunately, has been 
that people can be helped to solve their 
own problems. Case work has been mov- 
ing steadily from a directing to a non- 
directing technique, in the sense that 
capacities for growth and self-determina- 
tion are the concern of the social case- - 
work process. It is what people can be 
helped to do for themselves which is more 
and more the distinguishing element in 
case work, group work, social work, as a 
whole. That solutions are the most real 
when people actively participate in them 
is emphasized in social work as in pro- 
gressive education. It is true that most 
people, whether they go to the psycholo- 
gist, social worker, banker, or doctor, are 
able to deal with reality and to function 


3 Ibid. 
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normally in society. The area in which 
they need help may be a relatively un- 
complicated one, and, when this is at- 
tended to, the person can handle the rest 
adequately; but it is also true that deep- 
rooted human urges and dissatisfactions 
are often expressed through practical re- 
quests for sex information, where to place 
a child, or even in such homely terms as 
how to make a loan. 

If it is true that the psychological event 
is many-sided, that it is a complex of fac- 
tors dynamically related, how much truer 
it is that the social event is many-sided. 
We have said that people like to give ad- 
vice on practical management and social 
relationships. The arresting fact is how 
often practical affairs and social relation- 
ships are interwoven. Social work his- 
torically first became known for offering 
concrete social services to people— 
money, shelter, recreational facilities, 
etc. But it has long been an observation 
in social work that an emotional or be- 
havior problem may be involved in the 
request; or, conversely, that an environ- 
mental conflict has been internalized— 
“T am part of all that I have met.” The 
great tragedies from the Greeks to Ham- 
let have always recognized this. But it is 
equally true in the comedies. It is the 
very nature of human experience. It is 
actually this weaving together of events 
and feelings that makes the human ex- 
perience dynamic. 

In social case work the client’s concrete 
request frequently comes first—the re- 
quest for advice or help on social relation- 
ships may follow. Confidence in the work- 
er often is based on satisfying experiences 
of practical help. Although as case work 
has become more accepted the overt re- 
quest may be for help with a behavior or 
personality problem, the focused emo- 
tional problem more typically goes to a 
psychiatrist; the nonfocused emotional 


problem, especially when displaced on a 
concrete need, is typical for the case 
worker. The skill comes in understand- 
ing disguised as well as surface needs— 
how to release feeling and tension ; how to 
assist in reformulating the problem and 
to consider alternatives in a nonjudg- 
mental atmosphere. We know that prob- 
lems are created when the demands of 
the personality are in conflict with the 
pressures or demands of the situation— 
as in employment—or when the demands 
of the personality are in conflict with each 
other—as when a man wants to be with 
his family and wants to go to war, or a 
woman wants a career and wants chil- 
dren, too; and these conflicts are particu- 
larly distressing if part is unconscious. In 
a strong personality these conflicts be- 
come more or less unified, or at least har- 
monized (psychologically speaking, the 
ego is the unifying device) ; but in a less- 
well-integrated person, if the reality sit- 
uation through illness or other pressures 
becomes overwhelming so that the ego 
cannot function, the person is caught in 
an unresolved dilemma. 

When we speak of a primary behavior 
disorder in a child, we mean that there is 
an external conflict with his environment, 
usually his parental environment. In the 
same way there can be a primary conflict 
between the adult and his economic en- 
vironment. There is validity in the as- 
sumption that by relieving economic 
pressures through wages, insurances, and 
related measures, the ordinary person 
may get himself into a new context or 
balance with society so that he can func- 
tion. We have seen this demonstrated 
thousands of times, not only in security 
programs but in the individual case, and 
need no further conviction that to di- 
minish the pressure of the environment 
even in one area may enable the person to 
go on from there. We also know that a 
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small shift in the drives of the personal- 
ity, achieved through insight, often en- 
ables a person to function adequately. 
But we know, too (and this is the impor- 
tant point for counseling), that problems 
do not always come neatly packaged—so 
many pure environmental pressures, so 
many inner personality demands—but 
that problems are psychosocial. Irration- 
al feeling elements are interwoven with 
all sorts of practical issues. This is why 
workers have to be trained to understand 
that it does not matter at which end, 
practical or emotional, a client begins, 
and why the two objectives of relieving 
environmental pressures and increasing 
insight must be integrated in modern 
case-work counseling. It is not our wisest 
heads who have tended to place a premi- 
um on psychotherapy as over against 
practical services, and it is certainly not 
the client. 


IV. COUNSELING, GUIDANCE, 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


No one, of course, has a monopoly on 
counseling or guidance. Psychologists 
have for a long time been called upon in 
schools and other settings to give infor- 
mation and advice with reference to vo- 
cational guidance. Vocational guidance 
in the educational system gives the appli- 
cant information about job requirements 
and opportunities; may collect data about 
the person seeking advice; may supple- 
ment with data from tests, often coaches 
the person on how to apply for a position, 
etc. The accent has been on the normal 
in the sense of norms, standards, averages; 
individualization has been more by 
measurement than by interview. At one 
extreme it is close to laboratory proce- 
dures; but, at the other extreme, as psy- 
chology has learned from psychiatry, the 
focus of counseling has been more what is 
sometimes called “psychotherapy.”4 Here 


the emphasis is on relationship through 
the medium of the interview; such coun- 
seling rests on a “nondirective” technique 
which is designed for release of feeling, in 
a nonjudgmental atmosphere, hopefully 
leading to insight. Social resources are 
not typically used. “A therapist,” says 
Allen, “has nothing to offer but himself.’’s 
The objective is ‘‘a unique growth experi- 
ence”’ in which “the patient differentiates 
himself from the therapist” in the single 
dimension of action and reaction in the 
relationship. Many educators would 
agree, however, that between these ex- 
tremes—namely, counseling, which is 
largely a selection of tests and a permis- 
sive relationship which approaches psy- 
chotherapy—a great deal of advice of the 
old handout pattern is still being given.° 

Marriage counseling has been prac- 
ticed in so many settings and with so 
many philosophies that only an allusion 
is possible. Sometimes it has been associ- 
ated with sex-hygiene information ; some- 
times under educational auspices for life- 
adjustment in general, or preparation for 
parenthood; sometimes under religious 
auspices and with moral and spiritual 
purpose. It has often been closely related 
to medical technique and sometimes has 
swung in the psychotherapeutic direc- 
tion. The historic function of the church 
in counseling is an even larger subject 
which cannot be adequately treated in so 
short a paper. 

A recent setting for counseling has 
proved to be that of industry. The turn- 
over in war industries, with inevitable 
effect on production, has brought to the 
fore certain experiments which up to now 


4Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942). 


5F. H. Allen, Psychotherapy with Children (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1942). 


6C. B. Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adoles- 
cence (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940). 
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have received little attention. In such a 
standard book as Tead’s,’ neither guid- 
ance nor counseling is mentioned as part 
of personnel work, which was then largely 
focused on shop relationships and hiring 
and firing. But the movement in indus- 
try, especially during the war, is taking 
more account of human or “morale” fac- 
tors. The report of the Western Electric® 
development makes fascinating reading. 
The counselors moved through the stages 
of information and “handout” advice, 
from stereotyped interviews to apprecia- 
tion of the differences between manifest 
and latent content in the case situation. 
Like the case worker, they came to have 
a respect for observations and personal 
history to guide the interview. Like the 
case worker, also, they found that the in- 
dividual is conditioned by his life-experi- 
ence, and that difficulties arise because of 
the drives or demands of the personality 
and the pressures of the situation upon it. 
Probably in many plants, however, 
counseling is still focused on the work 
bench and problems of absenteeism 
narrowly conceived; or ‘‘welfare’ may 
even not have got beyond the kindly 
matron and the restroom stage. In very 
few places are trained persons yet em- 
ployed for counseling. Even in unions 
where counselors are being employed, the 
fear of the expert and traditional preju- 
dice against “welfare” still persist, so that 
professionally trained persons are not 
often employed nor community agencies 
used. 

We can also observe “‘morale” counsel- 
ing in the armed forces, although the old 
top sergeant’s hard-boiled philosophy is 
still prevalent. Men were there to “take 
it” —.e., army discipline—just as people 


7 Ordway Tead, Creative Management (New York: 
Association Press, 1935). 

8 Fritz J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1939). 


are supposed to take help or advice. The 
nearer one could come to making a ma- 
chine out of a man the better. None of 
this soft stuff of thinking soldiers were 
people. But the long, long road of wis- 
dom continues to teach that servants are 
human, and aliens are human, and work- 
ers are human, and soldiers are human, 
and the more human and the less like 
beasts and machines the better for all of 
us. In one army unit the term “‘psycho- 
therapy” was first used when a lot of 
time was spent through interviewing in 
helping a soldier to become a positive 
asset to the army. Less intensive inter- 
viewing was called ‘“counseling.”” Prob- 
lems referred to such a unit included vio- 
lation of an article of war (such as 
A.W.O.L.), any problem arising in the 
soldier’s schooling, emotional problems, 
any ‘‘queer-acting”’ soldier, or limited 
service (such as a bad knee or “shell 
shock”). Gradually the unit workers de- 
cided that there was no need for a “fancy 
name,” like psychotherapy, and that 
counseling was involved in any problem. 
The simple too often became the com- 
plex, and the complex had to be dealt 
with simply or left alone. Moreover, all 
the tangible resources of the military 
establishment were used with the goal 
of helping the soldier, like the civilian, to 
make responsible choices and utilize his 
capacities more fully. They found it was 
not short contact versus intensive, not 
emotional needs versus practical needs, 
but simply a new setting for social case 
work. Incidentally, and not without hu- 
mor, we may note that if social case work 
is still supposed to be directed toward 
the less well to do, in the army counseling 
is reserved for the men, not for the of- 
ficers. 

There are many misconceptions about 
counseling. One is that advice- and in- 
formation-giving are simple procedures 
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calling, perhaps, for experience but for 
little or nospecial skill or knowledge. An- 
other is that counseling is addressed to 
“normal” people and to the self-directing 
middle class,.while only poor and queer 
people go to social workers. Another is 
that it is an attractive form of easily 
learned psychotherapy—but, if objective 
data and reality settings are minimized 
or ignored, we have a situation as danger- 
ous as “take my advice”’ is ineffective. 
There is no form of therapy without cures 
to its credit; but we must recognize that 
if admonition does not always save, 
neither does catharsis always heal. ( 

If there are many misconceptions 
about counseling, there are also many 
misconceptions about case work. It is 
still popularly supposed to be a handout— 
a rather unsavory mixture of bossing and 
charity. It still suggests to the public 
having to take help and advice willy-nilly, 
or poking into other people’s business, or 
something to do with a sob story, or 
something esoteric vaguely connected 
with psychiatry. Social case workers 
themselves are in part responsible for 
this. Our struggle for democratic profes- 
sional relationships has been slow, pain- 
ful, and full of mistakes. The fact that 
social work is still not even a licensed 
profession, so that anyone with a taste 
for offering advice, alms, or some form of 
personal domination can call himself a 
social worker, has not made the road any 
easier. While the community spends mil- 
lions of dollars for higher education, some 
merit systems still assume that a high- 
school diploma can equip anyone to deal 
with the most intricate problems of hu- 
man relationships. 

The most striking thing about non- 
professionally based counseling is that, 
although the tool of interviewing may 
come to be quite skilfully used, there is 
often little sense of family relationships, 


and still less of community forces.and re- 
sources. The untrained worker rarely 
looks beyond the routine, the procedure, 
the immediate dislocation. The un- 
trained worker is apt to be bound to his 
own institution; he does not always see 
his advisee as a social personality or him- 
self as a part of the larger community. 
To recognize that the individual functions 
as a total organism and that a work or 
school adjustment may involve a life 
adjustment does not mean that one in- 
vades every area of a person’s life, but it 
does mean that one must know the client 
as a social person, not just as workman or 
soldier or patient in a hospital bed. 

I am not, of course, saying that only 
case workers can do counseling. I am 
saying that counseling involves a basic 
social case-work process. I am mot saying 
that many partially trained interviewers, 
particularly during.the war and post-war 
emergency, will not be needed for infor- 
mation, steering, and advising (and many 
of them will function well). I am saying 
that therg,is no substitute for knowledge 
of personality and behavior; of com- 
munity; and no substitute for mastery 
of the basic disciplines. Only professional 
knowledge can help workers move from 
the handout level to real skill in helping 
people. There are life-situations which 
must be recognized in order to be left 
alone; there are mechanisms called “‘de- 
fenses’”’ which must be understood; there 
are economic and cultural and biological 
forces which must be taken into account. 
Social case work is a discipline which 
starts from the assumption that all prob- 
lems are psychosocial, that one must un- 
derstand the relation between the human 
personality and the economic event in 
order to help effectively. I also want to 
emphasize that case workers must be 
broadly trained as social workers to meet 
the responsibilities of today. 
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Because case work historically began 
with offering concrete services in connec- 
tion with poverty, there has been a natu- 
ral tendency to assume that its techniques 
are directed only to the poor. The con- 
cepts that the public has best understood 
about social work have been about these 
concrete services. What has not yet been 
assimilated is the fact that social workers 
have had a greater experience in counsel- 
ing in a wider range of human affairs 
than almost any other group. With the 
expansion of the insurance programs not 
only will financial need be less character- 
istic as a component of applications to 
social agencies, but the social security ob- 
jectives themselves must begin to em- 
phasize the necessity for skill in working 
with individuals as essential to the sound 
administration of these services. 

At present people seem to take to case 
work readily enough when it is offered 
under the phrase “‘your Red Cross,” or 
the seamen’s union and other unions like 
it served under the description of “per- 
sonal service.’”’ It is everywhere popular- 
ly received as counseling. But the term 
“social case work” connotes “welfare,” 
and “welfare,” which should be a fine 
word, connotes charity, and charity, 
when not used in its New Testament 
sense, is unacceptable to the modern ear. 
Perhaps we should find better words than 
“social case work” and “social group 


work” to express the science and art of 
our approach to people. Recreation agen- 
cies have long charged small fees and used 
this to demonstrate that their service was 
not confined to the poor. Family and 
children’s agencies are also beginning to 
charge small fees for case-work services, 
and this wholesome practice will soon be 
as much taken for granted by the public 
as other professional fees, even though 
most publicly supported and some volun- 
tary social work will continue to offer 
largely free service. 

The idea of freedom from want is new. 
The democratic idea that people of every 
race have a right to participate in their 
own destiny is not yet realized. The idea 
that the good life is for everyone is still 
challenged. And the idea that people can 
be helped through insight to make more 
intelligent choices for themselves is per- 
haps the newest of all. When the public 
comes to understand that social case work 
is available for all people and that its 
main concern is to help people to better 
integration of their own strengths, better 
utilization of social resources, deeper in- 
sights for self-guidance, the older preju- 
dices will give way and social case work 
will be able to make its real contribution 
in the sort of world we are all trying to 
build. 
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The following brief papers extend the discussion of “Counseling” to certain special 
fields: (1) “Counseling in Industry,” by Carolyn L. McGowan, of the Office of the 
Secretary of War; (2) “Vocational Counseling with Special Reference to the Work of 
the American Red Cross Vocational Counseling Service,” by Julia Alsberg, of the 
American Red Cross, St. Louis; (3) “Counseling in Industry by a Family Welfare 
Agency,” by Frances Schmidt, of the Family Consultation Service, Cincinnati; and 
(4) “Case Work or Counseling in the Day Nursery,” by Callman Rawley, of the 
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1. Carolyn L. McGowan: In extending the 
discussion of the subject of counseling to indus- 
try, I should like to begin with a preliminary 
discussion of certain pertinent facts for purpose 
of background. I know of nosources where these 
facts presented in just this way can be found, for 
I believe industry would be loathe to state 
bluntly in written form some of the facts that 
will help us in our joint effort to define counsel- 
ing. However, these facts are reasonable, just, 
and sound and do not offer serious handicaps to 
the highly professional work being done in in- 
dustry. Our concept of counseling responsi- 
bility in the public service is no different from 
that which obtains in private industry. What- 
ever the employment setting, be it private in- 
dustry or the public service, the counselor’s task 
is the same, her clientele the same, and her ulti- 
mate responsibility the same. 

This brings me to the first basic fact: Wheth- 
er in private industry or in public service, the 
major obligation of the counselor is to the em- 
ployer. This may sound harsh, but I do not be- 
lieve that it is harsh. Why not? Because unless 
management can show those who represent its 
vested interests—either the stockholder or the 
taxpayer—that services instituted for the bene- 
fit of employees, to whom a wage is already be- 
ing paid, reduces production costs and increases 
output of either goods or services, there is no 
justification for the expenditure of capital funds. 
Counseling in industry is an arm of manage- 
ment, and through serving employees the inter- 
ests for which the organization exists are served. 
The primary justification for services like these 
lies in the ultimate benefit to the employer. As I 
said in the beginning, that is reasonable, just, 
and sound. 

The second important fact, and based on ac- 
ceptance of the first, is that there are definite 
limits within which counselors in industry oper- 
ate. These limits may be defined in this way: 
Only those maladjustments of employees that 
are reflected in the employment situation are of 
justifiable concern to counselors. That,too, may 
sound coldly unsympathetic; but when we point 
out that we know, and employers are coming to 
recognize, that matters of personal concern to 
employees are more likely than not reflected in 
his attitudes or habits of work, we are not far 
from reaching out into all aspects and relation- 
ships of life to assist individuals in finding an- 
swers to their problems. England has recog- 
nized the value to its present war-production 
program of caring for the needs of its workers. 


Ata conference called last month in Washington 
by the Secretary of Labor, the Labor Attaché of 
the British Embassy described the welfare of- 
fices set up by the British government to serve 
war workers. Britain recognized that its indus- 
trial workers, overtaxed by long hours of work 
and by many inconveniences and personal sacri- - 
fices, had to have their personal problems at- 
tended to in the interest of increasing produc- 
tion, reducing absenteeism, and of preventing 
labor turnover. Those are the production prob- 
lems counselors in industry are called upon to 
solve here in America today. We must be real- 
istic about it. It is production we are interested 
in; the problems faced by workers are aed 
in production, and so we must help employees 
solve these problems in the interest of produc- 
tion. That is particularly true today. It is true 
in peacetime as well, but the impact of war 
makes it more apparent. The cost of such serv- 
ices are not analyzed gg carefully in wartime as 
they are in peacetime and whether these expand- 
ed services to employees will remain when the 
costs will have to be reckoned more closely in 
terms of capital gains as against social gains is 
something we all ponder over. 

A third fact we must face, and closely related 
to the second, is that counselors serve primarily 
only those employees who need assistance, when 
such need is reflected in productivity or morale. 
The other extreme, shall we say, is the counsel- 
ing service in education. Having been in coun- 
seling in education for eight years, I can say 
without fear of criticism that we attempt to 
make the sun shine brighter for every student. 
Our programs in education are designed to as- 
sist every student develop to the maximum his 
own potentialities (whether he wants it or even 
likes the idea). We feel that this is our obliga- 
tion to society. We are not concerned only with 
‘problem cases”; we are interested in every 
student and plan our curricula and service pro- 
grams accordingly. We cannot do this in indus- 
try for one simple reason: The individual is not 
the end-product in industry as he is in educa- 
tion. In industry it is the goods or services pro- 
duced that we are interested in; the individual 
in industry is only a means to that end. We can 
justify our interest in the individual only in so 
far as the benefits accruing from this interest in- 
creases the production of these goods or serv- 
ices. 

These three facts I have mentioned are basic 
ones; they are not all by any means. I have 
mentioned these especially, for they are impor- 
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tant in understanding the operation of counsel- 
ing programs in industry. 

However, all counseling programs in industry 
are not, as it would appear, just remedial pro- 
grams. Our programs have constructive and 
preventive aspects as well. I believe we would 
lose our professional status immediately unless 
we were able to say this. We are constantly 
studying ways in which personnel policies and 
procedures may be improved, ways in which 
employment conditions may be improved, and 
ways in which certain circumstances and condi- 
tions of living may be improved, particularly 
under the stress of wartime. 

Let me explain briefly just how these pro- 
grams operate. The counseling staff must have 
the co-operation and whole-hearted support of 
line officials. Counselors have no authority, in 
the strict sense of the word, and therefore must 
depend upon making their value and influence 
felt by establishing the best possible relationship 
with those who do possess authority. For ex- 
ample, if an aggrieved employee comes to the 
counselor to complain because he or she has not 
been placed properly or because she (and I say 
“she” because of the rapidly expanding ranks of 
women in industry) has not been given an op- 
portunity for promotion, the counselor hears the 
employee’s story; if it is felt that the grievance 
is warranted, the counselor’s opportunity for 
assisting the employee comes only as a result of 
whatever good relationship has been built up by 
the counselor with those line officials who do 
have the authority to make a reassignment or a 
promotion. It is vital that the counselor shall 
have earned for herself the trust and confidence 
of management, on all operating echelons. 
This is paramount, for without it the counselor 
is ineffective in aiding employees when their 
grievances or problems relate to the employment 
situation itself. With such confidence in herself 
established, the counselor can and does not only 
assist the employee in securing satisfaction but 
also assists management in effecting a better 
placement of an employee who will do a better 
job. In such cases as these, counselors not only 
serve employees, they also serve management. 
The effective, experienced counselor in such in- 
stances will use whatever resources are at her 
command to investigate company policies, if 
cases like this accumulate, and to make recom- 
mendations to management for revision in poli- 
cies or procedures. In this way counselors are 
actually consultants to management on matters 
affecting individual adjustment. In this way 


their programs take on the constructive, pre- 
ventive aspects just mentioned. 

The methods and techniques of operation in 
cases of personal problems of employees call for 
no explanation from me. This audience is too 
well versed in the art of dealing with human 
beings to want any explanation of it from me. 
The types of problems we are called upon to 
deal with might read like a list from your own 
records: housing, recreation, child care, mater- 
nity cases—some, unfortunately, of unmarried 
girls—financial difficulties, health—personal and 
family—emotional disturbances, and even the 
lovelorn. Human nature and its problems are 
the same from Maine to California, and, in spite 
of certain rigidities which I outlined at the be- 
ginning of this paper, counselors in industry 
come face to face at one time or another with 
all. For example, what employee with pressing 
financial problems, or with illness at home, or 
with children improperly cared for during the 
working hours can possibly give her best efforts 
to her job? Somewhere on the production lines 
her worries come out as an imperfect piece of 
work. That imperfect job gets to the counselor 
in the form of a complaint from some source, and 
then the counselor comes face to face with the 
real issue. 

In conclusion, I should like to sum up for em- 
phasis a few major points: 

1. Counseling services in industry are de- 
signed to improve production and worker morale 
by reducing the extent of maladjustments 
among workers, whether these maladjustments 
are the results of conditions and circumstances 
of living or of working. 

2. Counseling in industry must show sub- 
stantial benefits to management, since our pres- 
sent economic system is concerned primarily 
with material gains rather than with sociological 
gains. 

3. Counseling in industry operates as a staff 
function; ‘‘authority of ideas” is the only au- 
thority with which it is vested. 

4. While technically counselors operate with- 
in certain definite limits, there are actually no 
limits to the scope of problems with which 
counselors may be called upon to deal. 

5. The methods and techniques used by 
counselors in industry do not differ from those 
used by counselors in other situations. We ad- 
here to the philosophy that methods and tech- 
niques used should result in the highest degree 
of self-reliance and self-sufficiency possible for 
any individual counseled. 
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6. Finally, the two-way influence of the ef- 
fective counselor makes of her a friend to em- 
ployees and a consultant on human relations to 
management. 


2. Julia Alsberg: Looking back over the 
comparatively brief history of vocational coun- 
seling, it is interesting to evaluate the influence 
of war upon its beginnings and its present-day 
development. Vocational counseling as we 
know it today was only six years old when 
World War I began, but it was auspicious, I be- 
lieve, that such a pattern of counseling had been 
introduced for the troubled times that lay 
ahead. 

In 1908 Frank Parsons established in Boston 
the first organized vocational counseling service 
in the United States. Other communities slowly 
followed Boston’s example, but it remained for 
the United States Army to give to vocational 
counseling its first great impetus. The Army was 
the first public agency to use an objective meth- 
od of selection. The Army Alpha Intelligence 
Tests were developed and administered to large 
numbers of enlisted men to determine their 
abilities. For the first time, qualification cards 
were put into operation along with occupational 
specifications, trade tests, and rating scales. 
These tests provided the Army with a quick and 
effective means of selection before designating 
responsibility among its men. 

Miss Hamilton has pointed out in her paper 
that there are developing stages in all so- 
cial programs. Vocational counseling today— 
stimulated by the situations created by the 
second World War—is encompassing a very 
large field of endeavor. Yet it is still in the be- 
ginning stage. There are large areas in the Unit- 
ed States that are not aware of the value of vo- 
cational counseling. While programs flourish in 
some communities, they are entirely lacking in 
others. In some cities counseling programs are 
accepted, in others they are only tolerated, and 
in still other communities such programs are 
known only by hearsay. 

The men responsible for the Army program 
evaluated their work after the war was over, and 
out of this grew vocational counseling as we 
know it today. Unlike family and children’s 
agencies, vocational counseling services did not 
follow a definite pattern and have developed in- 
dependently of each other with little central 
leadership. As a result, vocational programs 
throughout the country have been influenced 
by the need in a particular community and by 


the special interests of the persons responsible 
for their development. 

In some cities the school system has initiated 
counseling programs. Their interest has been in 
the child in school, and their emphasis has 
naturally been in educational counseling. On 
the other hand, some community programs have 
been started by privately supported social 
agencies who, for the most part, have been in- 
terested in work with adults, so that their em- 
phasis has been in the placement area. 

Since I am most familiar with the program in 
St. Louis, I should like to use it to illustrate the 
development of a counseling service set up under 
private social agency auspices. In 1924 the Red 
Cross Employment Bureau for the Physically 
Handicapped was established because of the 
particular need of this group in the community. 
Its function was to be simply that of job-finding. 

At the end of three years an evaluation of the 
department was made, which showed that the 
work had been only partially successful. Asa re- 
sult of this study, it was clear that a better un- 
derstanding of the applicant and an increased 
knowledge of the needs of industry were essen- 
tial. 

In order to accomplish this, some of the 
techniques of social case work were utilized, and 
we developed methods for strengthening rela- 
tionships with industry. 

We were aware, however, that our ability to 
help was sometimes hampered by lack of train- 
ing facilities in the community, and that many 
handicapped persons who were unemployable 
could have been economically independent if 
vocational training were available to them. 
Missouri was not participating in the federal 
program of vocational rehabilitation for the 
physically handicapped at this time, and that 
resource, therefore, was not available. 

In 1929, however, the Federal Rehabilitation 
Service asked the Red Cross Employment De- 
partment for the Physically Handicapped to 
demonstrate the humane and economic value of 
such a program to the state of Missouri. The 
Red Cross accepted this opportunity to broaden 
its scope, and the federal government paid part 
of the expenses of the experiment. This program 
of vocational rehabilitation was accepted by 
Missouri and placed on a state-wide basis five 
years later. 

While our methods of securing subjective 
material had developed during this period, we 
felt a need for improving methods of securing 
objective material. A psychologist was added to 
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the staff in 1935 to meet this need. In the same 
year the social agencies in St. Louis expressed 
their desire to have the Red Cross extend its 
vocational service to the able-bodied of the 
community. Two years later, in response to 
this request, the Red Cross Employment De- 
partment for the Physically Handicapped 
broadened its program to include this group. 

During this period in our development there 
was a growing realization of the need fora better 
understanding of the emotional problems in- 
volved in the vocational adjustment of the in- 
dividual, and when we enlarged the program to 
include the able-bodied we added a psychiatrist 
to the staff. 

There have been many changes in procedure 
since the service was established in 1924, but our 
basic philosophy has always remained the same. 
We believe vocational counseling consists of the 
study of the individual and a knowledge of in- 
dustry. In order to be successful, it is essential 
that both these phases have the proper emphasis 
and the proper balance. 

Individuals come to the Red Cross Counsel- 
ing Service for occupational planning or because 
of an occupational incapacity. They fall quite 
naturally into four logical categories: (1) the in- 
school group includes physically handicapped 
children who need special educational counseling 
in order that they may know what opportunities 
are available to them; (2) the able-bodied chil- 
dren who are not adjusting in school, as well as 
children who must seek employment early be- 
cause of financial pressure, also need early direc- 
tion in vocational planning; (3) the handicapped 
adults whom we counsel include those who have 
never worked, those who have never made a 
satisfactory vocational adjustment, and those 
recently handicapped; (4) able-bodied adults 
who have never made successful vocational ad- 
justments, those who are forced to change their 
occupations, and those who must re-enter in- 
dustry after a period of absence are equally in 
need of vocational counseling. 

In our study of the individual we use many of 
the social-work techniques. The counselee’s 
family background and family relationships are 
as important to the counselor as to the social 
worker, although the counselor does, perhaps, 
place more emphasis on the occupational pat- 
tern of the family. Information from other 
sources is also secured and evaluated by the 
counselor. A knowledge of the individual’s 
physical makeup is essential in the vocational 
study, as well as objective measures of the in- 
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dividual’s abilities, which are secured by the 
psychologist. 

However, the counselor’s success in working 
through a plan is dependent not only on her 
understanding of the individual, his abilities, 
and his interests, but on her knowledge, as well, 
of vocational trends, training resources, and em- 
ployment opportunities. The counselor must be 
as much interested in these areas as she is in the 
study of the individual. She must know the laws 
governing various aspects of employment, such 
as workmen’s compensation and social security 
benefits. She must be familiar with union organ- 
izations in the community and have a good 
working relationship with them. Her knowledge 
and understanding of groups of occupations and 
particular jobs can only be gained through con- 
tinuous reading of current material and by visits 
to industry. There are no substitutes for actual 
employment contacts, for the knowledge of jobs 
and their content can be gained only in this way. 

The employer’s point of view and the possi- 
bilities and limitations in his particular plant 
must not be encroached upon. The counselor 
must know what the individual has to offer a 
particular employer. She must not oversell nor, 
on the other hand, jeopardize the individual’s 
chances by giving irrelevant information. 

After the placement has been made, it is al- 
ways essential to the success of the plan that the 
counselor stand by during the early adjustment 
period, so that either the employer or employee 
feels free to seek advice before making a change. 

We do not believe a counseling service would 
be discharging its total obligation, even though 
it did an excellent job with its individual appli- 
cants, unless it accepted the responsibility for 
developing vocational counseling in the com- 
munity. With this in mind, the Red Cross Coun- 
seling Service has worked very closely with the 
social agencies, meeting with them at regular in- 
tervals. This has been very important, as it has 
not only given us an opportunity to interpret 
counseling and our program, but it has also kept 
us in touch with the needs of the agencies and 
often has been responsible for effective changes 
in our procedure. 

Until recently St. Louis and St. Louis County 
had no organized programs of counseling in their 
school systems, so that the Red Cross has par- 
ticipated in a number of in-service training pro- 
grams with them. At the request of the county 
schools, for example, we have held monthly 
seminars to familiarize teachers with individual 
counseling procedures. This has made the teach- 
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ers participating more conscious of counseling 
problems, and in some instances has resulted in 
the establishment of counseling programs in 
their own schools. The universities in the com- 
munity are also using the Red Cross as a train- 
ing resource. The departments of education, 
psychology, and social work give credits to stu- 
dents for field work done in the Counseling 
Service. 

World War II has changed the emphasis of 
our program, just as it has affected all programs. 
For instance, we are counseling large numbers 
of men who were discharged as unfit for military 
service. 

We are counseling relatives of men in the 
armed forces who because of necessity must seek 
employment and we are counseling civilians who 
because of the war can no longer follow their 
trade or occupation. 

We know that as the war progresses we shall 
be called upon to counsel other groups. We 
know, for instance, that many men now in the 
military forces and those about to be inducted 
will not be able to return to their former occupa- 
tions. These veterans of World War II will need 
vocational counseling and vocational rehabilita- 
tion before they will be ready to compete in in- 
dustry. We know, too, that many in the civilian 
population who have been enjoying the war 
prosperity will need vocational counseling when 


‘the country is adjusting itself to a peacetime 


economy. 

It is important, therefore, that we not only 
meet the present problems but that we also plan 
and prepare carefully for the responsibility that 
lies ahead of us in the post-war years. 


3. Frances Schmidt: In Miss Hamilton’s 
clear-cut and thought-provoking discussion of 
counseling as it relates to the field of social case 
work, there is a challenge that is as vital for us 
to take up as any we have ever faced—and 
social workers have faced many challenges. 
Miss Hamilton has said that we will be able to 
“make our contributions to the sort of world we 
are trying to build” only when the public comes 
to understand that the goal of social case work 
is not just the protection of the weak but the re- 
inforcement of the strong; that those we serve 
are not just the lost souls and the forgotten man 
but the man who lives down the street from us. 

That, at present, we are far from enjoying 
that kind of understanding and acceptance is 
something we are all frank to admit. We have 
each of us in our own communities worked to- 


ward this end and made varying degrees of prog- 
ress, but we all know that the misconceptions of 
which Miss Hamilton spoke continue to flourish. 

This is hard for us to accept—and sometimes 
hard for us to see—because we ourselves are so 
increasingly convinced of the validity of the 
social case-work method. We are constantly 
testing and improving our techniques, and we 
believe more strongly all the time that this is the 
most effective means yet developed of helping 
people to mobilize their strengths toward per- 
sonal and family reconstruction. 

In times like these it is especially frustrating 
for us to have this kind of confidence and not to 
have it more fully shared. We know that many 
people who might have been able to maintain a 
social or psychological balance during normal 
times are finding it increasingly difficult to do so. 
We know that the straws which may break the 
back of personal and family adjustment are long 
hours, swing shifts, handling of money, care of 
children, separation from sons and husbands. 
These are the unfocused psychological problems 
which, as Miss Hamilton said, are typical of 
social case work. 

These are the problems which are facing war 
industry now—and these are the problems 
which are, on the whole, baffling war industry. 
As Miss Hamilton said, counseling in its various 
phases exists in this setting—social case work 
does not. Personnel directors and labor leaders 
are having brought to them a variety of prob- 
lems and situations which they have never be- 
fore experienced. Most of them are trying to be 
as helpful as they can to those in trouble, but 
they know that many times what they do is not 
the answer. They find that sometimes a solution 
of a practical problem is all that is needed, but 
that more often it only inspires others. They are 
seeing more and more clearly that a worker is 
not just the man at the machine but that he’s a 
father, a husband, a social being—and that all of 
these roles are interrelated. 

These people are not going to turn sponta- 
neously to social case work, nor are they, in most 
instances, going to take time to analyze the vari- 
ous kinds of counseling and determine for them- 
selves which is the most skilled and the most 
professional. They will instead probably take 
whatever comes along first that seems to fill the 
bill. Or they will “muddle through” on their 
own, developing their own counseling techniques 
and perhaps arriving at something sound—but 
with a terrific loss of time. 

Either method seems wasteful and even de- 
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structive when you consider those on the receiv- 
ing end in the interim. It seems to me that we 
will not be meeting our full professional obliga- 
tions if we do not try to bring home to this 
group, and to the community which they repre- 
sent, the responsibility which we all have for 
offering only the best of counseling services to 
those who need them. 

Miss Hamilton pointed out that counseling 
as such has enjoyed community acceptance but 
has not developed professional skills. Social 
case work has gone further in developing skill 
but has not received general acceptance. We 
have undoubtedly been sound in our sequence 
and in devoting the greater part of our thinking 
and time to study and constant improvement of 
our method. But there is now danger that in our 
desire for perfection, laudable as it may be, we 
may find ourselves attempting to perform ex- 
cellent social case work in a vacuum. 

That need not happen, if we give equally 
careful and professional consideration to ways in 
which our services can now be geared into the 
needs of our particular community. This does 
not mean any high-powered advertising cam- 
paign, but it does mean an increasing awareness 
on the part of every staff member of his respon- 
sibility for enriching the social thinking of his 
community. 

It need not mean offering individual service 
to every worker in every war plant—since that 
would undoubtedly finish our already depleted 
staffs. But it means taking every opportunity to 
counsel with industry about the kinds of prob- 
lems coming to them—the ones which they are 
having most difficulty in handling—and sharing 
with them the thinking which we have developed 
through our professional experience. 

It may mean participating in the training 
programs of their counseling staffs. It may mean 
discussions on a case-by-case basis, leading to 
greater understanding on their part of the ways 
in which social case work functions. 

It may mean contributing from our experi- 
ence to the general community thinking about 
absenteeism, or day care of children, or any of 
the other social problems about which everyone 
is now concerned. 

It may mean participating in labor and civic 
organizations which are beginning to talk about 
post-war planning, so that our thinking can. be- 
come a part of their planning. 

Weare not, of course, going to find that these 
groups—especially, perhaps, industry—are just 


waiting to welcome us with open arms. We are 
going to find prejudices—the personnel director 
who is sure that his men do not want “charity” 


(badly as they may need it); the labor leader 


whose only previous contact with social work 
has been during fund-raising campaigns or when 
there were complaints. We are going to find 
that we have prejudices toward one or the other 
of these groups. 

This will not be the first time that we have 
met with prejudice and have been able to deal 
with it. We have a better chance now of doing 
so because of the extremity of the need. Those 
in war industries see the problems, and they are 
going to do something about them. It is up to 
us to see that what they do is to offer the most 
responsible kind of counseling to those in trou- 
ble, whether that be through the use of estab- 
lished social agencies or by developing such 
services in their own organizations. 

If we are to be called on for any contribution 
to this world, or to the world which we hope to 
see come out of the war, it seems to me vital that 
we begin now to adapt our best counseling skills 
to this problem of community understanding 
and acceptance. 


4. Callman Rawley: The lack of definition to 
the general public of the term ‘social case work” 
makes me very sympathetic to Miss Gordon 
Hamilton’s attempts to broaden the meaning of 
the term “‘counseling’”’ to cover social service in 
the relatively new settings of day care and in- 
dustry. The New Century Dictionary defines the 
verb “counsel” as: “‘to give advice to; to urge 
the doing or adoption of; to recommend, as a 
plan.” Miss Hamilton has added to this the 
meaning, “‘to give information.” 

Speaking for the day nursery, I can recognize 
the giving of information as an essential part of 
its social service. I can also recognize the giving 
of advice as an occasional part of that service. 
But these two things are not the whole of it by 
any means, nor even the most important parts. 
Hence the term “‘counseling” seems to me mis- 
leading. 

Another objection I have to it is the fact that 
the completely voluntary nature of the relation- 
ship implied in that term does not seem to me to 
represent either the kind of responsibility which 
the nursery has to the parents and the children 
or the kind of responsibility which the parents 
have to the nursery. Where a child is intrusted 
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to the care of a social agency, the social service 
relationship to the parents cannot be so much of 
a take-it-or-leave-it sort of thing as all that. 

I think, too, that it is a mistake to believe 
that people who have never been to social agen- 
cies before—such as many parents using day 
care, for example—would have their sense of in- 
dependence offended by being put into so self- 
involving a relationship as case work, and that 
the relationship therefore must be kept on an 
informational and advice-giving level. On this 
level, no matter how skilfully the information 
and advice were given, the full nursery function 
could not properly be carried out. Nor is there 
any evidence in the experience of social workers 
in nurseries to show that social case work, when 
confined to the business of the nursery, has any- 
thing in it objectionable to any social class or 
anything that is beyond the capacity of the or- 
dinary person to understand. So, until a better 
term comes along, I am holding on to “social 
case work,” with all its faults, as a descriptive 
phrase. 

What difference does it make whether it is 
called “‘case work” or ‘‘counseling”’? The differ- 
ence is that behind these terms there is also a 
difference of opinion about practice, a difference 
that is expressed in the idea that people who use 
nurseries are different from people who use social 
agencies. Those who use nurseries are normal 
and self-reliant. They need only a bit of infor- 
mation or steering to accomplish their purpose, 
and case work therefore must not be imposed on 
them—as if case work were something lying out- 
side the natural problems incurred by every 
parent using a nursery and could be given or not, 
according to the parents’ self-sufficiency: If a 
nursery social service were to efface itself to such 
a degree, it would very quickly find itself in 
trouble, for the problems of mother-child separa- 
tion at the nursery age do not stop at class lines 
nor at lines of ego strength. 

Let me try to get at this problem from the 
angle of the nursery people themselves. A re- 
cent book on nursery-school education written 
for teachers has this to say about the question of 
what kind of child profits from nursery-school 
experience: “‘.... This depends on the child, 
the nursery, and the alternatives to nursery 
school attendance. The child’s readiness for 
nursery school experience can be gauged only 
through acquaintance with his level of develop- 
meni.”? Now this is a yardstick which one can 


see grew out of the practical requirements of the 
teacher’s job, but it measures only one factor, 
and to a social worker not the most important 
factor, in a child’s readiness. It completely fails 
to take into account the fact that parents are in- 
volved in his readiness and that the readiness is 
in relation to them as well as to the coming ex- 
perience in the nursery. In a general way the 
teacher understands that the relationship be- 
tween the child and his family affects his be- 
havior in the nursery, but she does not have the 
training or the skill to apply this in an intake 
process. Nor does she have the time, for a good 
intake process is a full-time professional job, and 
so is the teacher’s job in the nursery after the 
child gets there. For the development of herown 
skill she needs the high concentration and single- 
ness of focus which she has at present in her 
teaching function and from which she ought not 
to be diverted by the addition of case-work re- 
sponsibilities. 

The absence of case work in the intake proc- 
ess may be partly responsible, however, for the 
high turnover in children in recent years in nurs- 
eries the country over. The right child apparent- 
ly did not always get in by this method, nor was 
the child whom the teacher thought ready on 
the basis of his development always ready. This 
is as we should expect, and corresponds with ob- 
servations by the former National Association 
of Day Nurseries that mothers were dumping 
children into nurseries for reasons quite other 
than the welfare of the child and that nurseries 
were being used to perpetuate all kinds of un- 
desirable mother-child relationships. 

Let us say now that a child who has got into a 
nursery begins to show problem behavior. 
What does the nursery without a social worker 
do about it? Through a parent discussion group 
it may try to give the parent information about 
“developmental processes, essentials of child 
care and effective methods of educational guid- 
ance.” The teacher will give the parents addi- 
tional information. “By her questions, by the 
readings or observations which she suggests, she 
aids parents to appraise all the factors that con- 
tribute to their problems.” In the nursery she 
tries to create a serene, cheerful atmosphere 
around herself, she offers friendly support and 
interest to each child, she gives physical assist- 


«Catherine Landreth, Education of the Young 
Child (1942), p. 48. 
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ance or suggestion in any undertaking that 
might be too frustrating to a child, she uses sug- 
gestion in order to turn a highly charged in- 
fantile response into a constructive one, and she 
helps the child to become more independent and 
adequate.? The method is the method of good 
pedagogy, and we would not expect the teacher 
to be able to employ a different one. But we 
know from our experience that this method does 
not work in situations in which the root of the 
child’s problem behavior lies in his relationship 
to his parents or in his unwillingness to be sepa- 
rated from them. In such situations child-care 
information has very little effect, because the 
problem is not one of ignorance but of feeling 
and of relationship. 

It is true that the exciting opportunities in a 
nursery for learning and self-expression contain 
a certain amount of therapeutic value for the 
child and allow him during his time there to es- 
cape from his difficulties outside the nursery, 
but they leave the base of his difficulties un- 
changed. Very often they then appear at the 
end of the day, when the mother comes to call 
for the child, or in the morning, when she brings 
him. But if the child cannot detach himself 
during the nursery period from his basic diffi- 
culties, he will have to express them in disturb- 
ing nursery activity, and then nursery-school 
methods will not change him. It is too much to 
expect of the nursery, just as it is too much to 
expect of a child-guidance clinic to cure a child 
without also working with the parents. 

Probably the average teacher dimly recog- 
nizes this. Occasionally when she is hard pressed 
by the behavior of a child, she may step outside 
the field of pedagogy and try a homemade 
remedy. Thus, a little girl whom I know in one 
nursery always becomes frantic around five 
o’clock when it is time for her mother to call for 
her. She is afraid mother will not come. All the 
teacher’s skill in helping her to relate to other 
children and to enjoy herself with them has not 
reduced the anxiety. The teacher has tried to 
handle the situation by reassuring the child, 
then by distracting her by new activity, but 
nothing works. And that is as far as the teacher 
can go or should be expected to go. 

In a nursery that has case-work service this 
problem would, of course, be the responsibility 
of the case worker. It shows one way in which 


2 [bid. 


the case worker can help a teacher, in addition 
to her help in selecting the right children for ad- 
mission. Another way is by helping the teacher 
diagnose trouble signs, such as the little girl’s 
anxiety about her mother’s calling for her. No 
day nursery or nursery school is without them— 
the soiling, the hysterical crying, the vomiting, 
the sitting alone with a far-away look—and 
a teacher needs all the help she can get with 
them to prevent her program of activity for the 
group as a whole from becoming too disturbed. 
What these trouble signs express and what 
should be done about them is the business of 
case work, and the teacher will find some of its 
content indispensable in guiding her in her 
future relationship to the child. In fact, if case 
work did nothing more than discover the source 
of a particular problem behavior it would be 
performing a great service, for it would tell the 
teacher whether the difficulty lay in the nursery 
or in something outside, over which she had no 
control. If the difficulty was in the nursery, she 
would know that she had to change her method 
or to question the child’s remaining; if the diffi- 
culty lay outside, she could feel comfortable and 
tolerant toward the child’s problem because she 
would know that she was not causing it and need 
not feel guilty about it. 

Sometimes, also, a teacher needs help in 
recognizing trouble signs, for she is likely to 
think of trouble in terms of her work. Trouble is 
anything that disrupts group activity. Seclu- 
siveness in a child, for instance, might be noted; 
but when he begins to whine and to want to go 
home, that is real trouble, because that calls for 
special attention and the other children might 
stop what they are doing and begin to do the 
same thing. 

Our experience in one nursery here has shown 
that the mere sharing of responsibilities with a 
teacher gives her a great sense of relief‘at not 
having the total burden of handling the nursery 
and also trying to do something about behavior 
problems which have their origin in the extra- 
mural relationships of the child or in the experi- 
ence of his separation from his mother. She feels 
relieved at being able to confine herself to the 
nursery job and to have some of the behavior 
problems taken off her hands by the social work- 
er. It defines her function better and limits her 
to the educational field, in which she feels com- 
petent and comfortable. 

I have not touched so far on the case-work 
process in intake or discharge or the process 
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with parents, since a description of that can be 
found in our case-work literature.3 I have, in- 
stead, to suggest that the very educational ob- 
jectives of the nursery, even at a time when it 
was a luxury for nonworking mothers, called for 


3 Dorothy Curtis Melby, The Dynamics of Func- 
tional Case Work in a Progressive Day Nursery 
(Baltimore, Md.: Salvation Army, 1942) (pamph- 
let); Callman Rawley, “Case Work and Day Care,” 
Family, XXIV (March, 1943), 22-27; Doris Camp- 
bell, “Counseling Service in the Day Nursery,” 
Family. XXIV (March, 1943), 27-33. 


the skills of case work to help it free certain chil- 
dren from relationship problems with parents so 
that they could benefit from the nursery’s edu- 
cational opportunities, and that case work 
would eventually have come to the nursery even 
without the stimulus of working mothers. How 
much more general is the need for case work in 
the nursery now, when mothers who have never 
been to a social agency before are working and 
away from home for the first time, and when 
children are for the first time struggling with 
the problem of separation from them! 





THE EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON CHILDREN’ 
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declaration of war brought an 
immediate widespread concern for 
children. In wartime children more 
than ever before become the hope of the 
future. They become also the focus of 
much of our anxiety—an anxiety too 
complex for precise analysis but in the 
manifestations of which one can glimpse 
now this, now that, facet. War brings a 
life-threat to all adults who comprehend 
its import. It threatens our identity; our 
very survival either as individuals or as 
members of a group, family, nation, race. 
When thus threatened, our sins of omis- 
sion and commission have a sharpened 
prick, and we must earn our right to sur- 
vive through remedying the wrongs of 
the past and the present and through 
pledging much future good. 

War brings also to a democracy a re- 
version to primitive solutions not con- 
sistent with our ideology. Dedicated yes- 
terday to an ideal of the sanctity of hu- 
man life and to the counsel table as the 
acceptable measure for resolving differ- 
ences among peoples, we find ourselves 
today plunged into a total war, in which 
unprecedented destruction and death- 
dealing aggression have as their aim an 
unconditional surrender of those aggres- 
sive forces that oppose our resolve to put 
an end not only to this kind of primitive 
solution but also to a way of life that 
leads inevitably to this solution. Chil- 
dren become not only the basis for this 
resolve but also the justification of the 


: A paper read at the Midwest Regional Confer- 
ence, Child Welfare League of America, Chicago, 
March 6, 1943. 


means to that end. As we pursue this 
course, it is not without fear that the 
world we are striving to wrest from pres- 
ent chaos still may fail to realize ade- 
quate fulfilment of the democratic ideol- 
ogy. Our failures may be our children’s 
failures unless we bring to them at once 
much that they have not been given in 
the past as well as protect them from 
harms inherent in wartime. 

Furthermore, war brings to a democ- 
racy sudden marked change in the way it 
functions. The individual becomes sub- 
ject to the state, and our cherished free- 
dom as individuals is laid aside against 
an uncertain tomorrow. There is wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that in 
that world of tomorrow certain safe- 
guards to family life in the interests of 
child welfare will have to be established 
within our political, social, and economic 
structure. A planned economy in the 
wake of war arouses apprehension lest 
planning with the avowed purpose of 
making democracy work may cloak an 
authoritative political system through 
which we would lose our freedom as indi- 
viduals. Obviously this fear may be ex- 
ploited to the utmost by those least in- 
terested in the intrenchment of a demo- 
cratic way of life, but the fact remains 
that whether or not wise social planning 
of today is democratically sustained to- 
morrow depends again upon those chil- 
dren for whom we militantly demand 
change today. 

And so, as we consider our anxiety 
about children today, we see that there is 
concern not merely that war may not 
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harm them physically, so that they may 
survive to comprise a powerful nation; 
we are concerned even more that they 
may survive mentally and emotionally 
constituted to carry forward construc- 
tively that lasting peace which their 
elders have been able only to envisage 
and not to fulfil. This concern is being 
expressed on every hand—in discussion 
groups, in the literature, in social plan- 
ning. 

At the outset of the war the first im- 
pulse of those responsible for the welfare 
of children was to think in terms of 
physical safety. Early discussions, arti- 
cles, and plans therefore focused largely 
on evacuation. Almost immediately, 
however, there was speculation as to 
what effect war would have upon chil- 
dren. These predictions in the literature 
have drawn upon several decades of re- 
search in the problems of child develop- 
ment. As stated in one publication, we 
brought to this experience ‘“‘a wealth of 
knowledge concerning the child’s reac- 
tions to the stresses and strains of his en- 
vironment, under almost every conceiv- 
able condition except that which con- 
fronts us now—a total war.’ Predic- 
tions, therefore, necessarily were and still 
are somewhat speculative, but they may 
serve the purpose of giving focus to our 
observations and direction to our activ- 
ity. We had also at the start some obser- 
vations from the English experience, in 
the use of which we at times have been 
confused, in not knowing wherein our 
situation was or would be identical or dif- 
ferent.’ In the last fourteen months we 

2 Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, Growing 
Up in a World at War (Chicago: The Institute, 
June, 1942). 

3 For critical survey of the literature from Eng- 
land and other countries see J. Louise Despert, 
M.D., Preliminary Report on Children’s Reactions to 
the War (New York Hospital and the Department of 


Psychiatry, Cornell University, Medical College, 
New York, 1942). 
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have had an avalanche of observations 
on problems created for children by the 
war and their reactions thereto. These 
observations have not always differenti- 
ated war problems from peacetime prob- 
lems, and also many of the behavior re- 
actions of children today have been as- 
sumed to have been war conditioned 
when perhaps they were not. They rep- 
resent initial and fleeting impressions in a 
fast-changing scene in which war mul- 
tiplies old problems while bringing new 
ones, and there is much discrepancy in 
point of view as to its effects on children. 
The literature from the standpoint of 
predictions, observations, and _ social 
planning has many points of agreement, 
however. In this paper an attempt will 
be made to draw together some of the 
thinking which has been advanced as to 
the probable effects of war upon children 
and to relate this thinking to observa- 
tions recorded in the literature and re- 
counted in clinical and social agency re- 
ports. Some of the treatment measures 
that have been suggested for helping 
children attain normal development dur- 
ing this period, when there are many 
threats to a healthy mental and physical 
survival, will be summarized and related 
to the various predictions and observa- 
tions. 

To many children war is bringing 
much actual circumstantial change, no- 
tably altered financial and living circum- 
stances for better or for worse, disloca- 
tions within the family, and dislocations 
of the family within the community. 
These circumstantial changes inevitably 
have psychological import. It is bringing 
also changes in the mental and moral 
atmosphere of the child’s world within 
and without the home. Hostile peoples 
lurk without. To be sure, they are still 
over the horizon; but the press, the radio, 
the movies, blackouts, air-raid drills, and 
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adult anxiety have conveyed the idea 
that at any moment they may descend 
upon us and that we must be ready to 
flee or to fight for our lives. Death and 
destruction are announced and pro- 
trayed on every hand. Parents who still 
frown upon the child’s hostile aggressions 
and yesterday deplored killing are ob- 
viously gratified when a boatload of Japs 
go to the bottom or the Germans perish. 
There is general agreement in the litera- 
ture that these changes, psychological 
and circumstantial, may be expected to 
affect children in varied ways and in 
varying degrees. The differentials deter- 
mining the nature and degree of the 
child’s response are noted as age, sex, 
prior life-experience, prior personality 
development, and the timing of these de- 
velopments in relation to other events in 
his life. 

It is generally agreed that in the pre- 
school years and in the adolescent years 
the child will be more vulnerable than in 
the years roughly from six to twelve. A 
common impression is to the effect that 
war cannot touch the infant provided he 
is given good physical care; and, there- 
fore, it would seem that mothers of 
young babies might well work provided 
adequate nursery care replaces the 
mother. One writer combats this errone- 
ous thinking with an explicit discussion 
of the deprivation and strains that war 
may bring to the infant. She states: 

War babies .... will be born in great num- 
bers. Premeditated and unpremeditated mar- 
riages will increase. Furthermore, more children 
will be born out of wedlock. The war baby, 
legitimate or illegitimate, planned for or re- 
jected, is born into a disturbed family and social 


situation, which in most instances, will be emo- 
tionally overcharged.‘ 


4 Martha W. MacDonald, M.D., “Reflections of 
War in the Adjustment of Children,” News Letter of 
American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
Vol. XII, No. 1 (summer, 1942). 


She further points to the disturbances in 
nutrition of infants which may occur, as 
more mothers will be unable to nurse 
them, and she emphasizes the impor- 
tance of this factor not only from the 
physical standpoint but also from the 
standpoint of emotional maturation. 
The infant gets a sense of well-being that 
is an equivalent to a sense of being loved 
in so far as he is comfortable, which im- 
plies being well fed. Therefore, the mal- 
nourished infant experiences a deep af- 
fectional frustration. In a satisfying 
feeding experience he enters into a posi- 
tive relationship with the mother, and 
first relationships are believed to be 
strong determinants of response patterns 
in subsequent relationships. Therefore, 
along with a good feeding experience, the 
baby needs “a quiet, consistent motherly 
love.”’ War almost inevitably interferes 
with many infants’ realizing this basic 
need. In addition to those cases in which 
the baby experiences loss of the mother 
to industry or to war work or extreme 
neglect because he is unwanted and/or il- 
legitimate, there are those instances in 
which the mother is deeply disturbed, so 
that her anxieties and tensions are con- 
veyed to the infant in arms.. Some of the 
wartime bases of these anxieties and ten- 
sions have been enumerated as follows: 
(1) the mother’s anxiety that her hus- 
band or close relatives will go to war or 
her constant anxiety if he or they are al- 
ready in the service; (2) crowded living 
conditions in defense areas, where inade- 
quate housing is unavoidable, or in other 
areas due to the doubling-up of families, 
bring conflicts between relatives which 
tax the mother’s relationship to the 
child; and (3) changes in living arrange- 
ments may be timed with points of stress 
in the infant’s life, as the weaning and 
toilet-training period’ The infant’s 


5 Ibid. 
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world, however, is closely confined with- 
in the four walls of the home and to the 
family interrelationships. Therefore, if 
his routines and relationships are dis- 
turbed as little as possible and if he gets 
love and calm, consistent care, the war 
will not disturb him; in fact, it will be 
nonexistent. 

The young child in the preschool pe- 
riod begins to be exposed to the world 
outside the home, and with growing in- 
tellect he develops a conscious awareness 
of tensions and deprivations, which, 
along with the adults, he soon relates to 
the war. Furthermore, in this life-period 
he is experiencing conflicts in relation- 
ships incurred as his instinctive impulses 
are being adapted to social demands im- 
posed by adults. The curtailment of 
these impulses brings frustration, which 
inevitably induces rage, and so he is nor- 
mally aggressive and destructive. Adults 
are concerned with helping him direct 
these drives into socially constructive 
channels, the satisfactions in which may 
ease resentment over loss of old gratifi- 
cations. The young child needs the sup- 
port of taboos on the enactment of hos- 
tile impulses and approval for socially 
acceptable behavior, together with un- 
derstanding help in dealing with his un- 
social instinctive impulses rather than 
severe condemnation and harsh punish- 
ment. Therefore, an immediate anxiety, 
and one reflected in the literature on 
children in wartime, has been: How 
may children react to what may seem 
to them to be parental inconsistency? 
In war, as children along with their 
parents identify with warriors and ac- 
cept killing and wholesale destruction, 
it would seem that the inhibition and 
sublimation of destructive drives and 
hostile impulses would become more dif- 
ficult. From many sources comes the 
recorded observation that there is a great 
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increase in the destructive play of chil- 
dren, involving highly excited drama- 
tization of bombing and killing and ac- 
tual destruction of property. In older 
children the roughness of the play has 
resulted in more injuries to one another. 
Parents and educators are perplexed as 
to how to deal with these manifestations 
and still reconcile their discipline with 
the activity of the adult world. One par- 
ent answered her child’s inquiries with 
emphasis on our reason for killing in 
terms of the need to defend ourselves 
against bad people who would hurt us 
and take our homes and other posses- 
sions. The child concerned had presented 
the problem of being selfish with his toys 
and aggressive in attacking other chil- 
dren. He soon used this explanation to 
his own ends, as was revealed when he 
was found striking another child at whom 
he hurled also the self-justifying term 
“dirty old Jap.” When taken to task, he 
insisted firmly, ‘Well, he is—he takes 
my things.”’ The problem of sharing per- 
haps presents greater difficulties today. 
Out of a natural impulse to pretend, it is 
remarkably easy for the child to make of 
his rivals an Axisenemy. Another child’s 
questions and comments revealed ab- 
sorption in the idea that we are killing 
other people because they are bad. Her 
reflections would terminate in an anxious 
inquiry, ‘‘Are bad people killed?” In 
view of the fact that she was then ex- 
periencing considerable conflict with her 
parents, who were having to disapprove 
of a good deal of her behavior, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that she felt herself to 
be a bad person and that fear of punish- 
ment through war may have been a pre- 
cipitating factor in the night terrors and 
regressive symptoms which developed. 
There is general agreement in the lit- 
erature that the school-age child the- 
oretically should be less affected by the 
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war than the younger or older child. 
War, with its threat of impending harm, 
its many dislocating circumstances, its 
permission to hate and to be aggressive, 
brings the very elements into the child’s 
life that could readily reinforce and keep 
active the conflicts of the early life- 
period. At about the age that the child 
enters school, the instinctive impulses, 
sexual and otherwise, are normally rela- 
tively dormant. He experiences at this 
point the first major separation from the 
security of the home and dependence on 
the parents, particularly the mother. In 
the early stages of this period he may 
seek to replace the parents in the school- 
teacher and other parent-substitutes, 
sometimes older children. Soon, how- 
ever, the need to develop self-sufficiency 
emerges, perhaps to relieve anxiety en- 
gendered by dependence on parent-per- 
sons, which tends to keep active the 
earlier conflicts. He seeks security, there- 
fore, by reinforcing himself through iden- 
tification with his own kind—that is, 
children of the same sex—and tends to 
live in the group which to some extent 
replaces the family—one, however, which 
has no members of the opposite sex, a 
significant point. The group at this age 
denies both its dependence on parent- 
persons and its attractions to the oppo- 
site sex. Symptomatic of these denials 
one notes hostility toward teacher’s 
pet, the mother-dependent child, aver- 
sion to petting and coddling (perhaps 
more marked in boys) except at time of 
stress when there may be a momentary 
regression into mother’s arms. In boys 
one observes expressions of contempt for 
girls—they are weak, stupid, silly— 
while among girls, boys are felt to be 
rough, dirty, fearsome. One author 


states that “although love for the parent 
of the opposite sex and hatred of the par- 
ent of the same sex is repressed and be- 
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comes unconscious, it still shows its pres- 
ence in the child’s play.”® One finds, 
therefore, that the conflicts of the earlier 
life-period may be readily revived. The 
noteworthy point about this age period 
is that the child now spends the energy 
formerly used in his struggle for adapta- 
tion within the family in increasing his 
knowledge and in acquiring physical 
strength and prowess. There is great 
gratification in creative activity and in 
games through which he develops skills 
and in the acquisition of knowledge 
through which he can come to be more 
self-sufficient. Briefly, in the activities 
and interests of this period the child is 
striving for self-dependence, for strength 
for survival apart from parents. In these 
activities also he eases the tensions of the 
relatively latent, but still present and 
sometimes fragmentarily active, basic 
conflicts. Patterns for the sublimations 
of these conflicts are being formed during 
this period to serve the child in the 
adolescent period, when again they be- 
come active. It is assumed that the child 
at this age will not be so vulnerable to 
the threats of war, since his conflicts 
are relatively latent and are in a sense 
being therapeutically handled through 
his activities and interests. Because of 
the child’s strong denial of dependence 
and rejection of the opposite sex, we may 
assume a degree of self-sufficiency or a 
degree of asexuality which is not there. 
He still needs his parents, particularly 
the father, and, at times of stress, the 
mother, very much. How often we have 
seen the assertive boy run away at this 
time, only to collapse and to return 
gratefully home when he finds himself 
alone in the world. This is the age when 
the child wants to go out to play rather 


6Q. S. English and G. H. J. Pearson, Common 
Neuroses of Children and Adults (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1937), Pp. 45. 
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than to stay at home but on returning 
from school shouts, ‘Hi, Mom,” and is 
reassured to find her there, at least some 
of the time. Loss of fathers to the armed 
forces and empty houses occasioned by 
the mother’s working do not give these 
children the base of security that they 
still need to sustain them as they go forth 
to make their place in the group. 

In spite of predictions to the effect 
that this age group may be less affected 
by the war, many observations are being 
made to the contrary. Social workers are 
noting a great unrest in this group. In 
response to a recent inquiry, social 
agency executives of eighteen private 
and public agencies in the state of Illinois 
reported that the younger children even 
more than adolescents were causing a 
great deal of concern.’? They commented 
on acts of vandalism and pilfering; noisy, 
combative, roughhouse play in which 
there is destruction of property and in- 
jury to the participants. Truancy, run- 
ning away, staying out nights, less inter- 
est in organized games, and a general 
tendency to restless, random activity 
were noted by several informants. Im- 
portant here are such facts as absence 
from the home of parents, who perhaps 
formerly gave more supervision and se- 
curity to the child; lack of, or lessened, 
personnel and resources for organized 
play and for creative group activities; 
rivalry with older brothers who are in the 
service and who now claim more than 
their former share of the parents’ affec- 
tion and concern. Nor can one discount 
the fact that war by its very nature has 
implied a greater permission to the 
child’s aggression. In so far as inhibition 

7 Unpublished report on war-conditioned delin- 
quency prepared for the North Central Regional 
Conference, American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, Chicago, by Charlotte Towle, December 12, 
1942. 


of instinctive impulses is not firmly in- 
trenched and in so far as there are ves- 
tiges of the earlier conflicts which are not 
latent, there may be occurring a break- 
down of inhibitions and sublimations 
which normally are strengthened during 
this period of heightened physical and 
mental activity. If so, there is a serious 
outlook for the adolescent days which lie 
ahead. Perhaps it is significant in this 
connection that the peak of the juvenile 
delinquency increase attributed to the 
last war followed it by many months. 

A great deal has been written on the 
dilemma of the adolescent in wartime, 
and we have viewed with anxiety his re- 
sponse to war. Theoretically one can pre- 
dict dire results. At the present point 
there are many conflicting observations 
from which one might infer tentatively 
that war is affecting the adolescent more 
vitally than any other age period, more 
vitally and to a greater degree for better 
or for worse. Whether it brings the ex- 
tremes in one direction or another may 
well depend upon what he brings to ado- 
lescence in terms of personality develop- 
ment as well as chance circumstances 
which determine an excess or minimum 
of stress. Adolescence has been de- 
scribed as a period in which all the ear- 
lier needs and phases of life are relived in 
some measure and in which the early con- 
flicts are revived and lived through in the 
process of a general reorganization of the 
personality. Therefore, if the child has 
had a difficult early life-experience in 
which basic conflicts were precariously 
repressed and thinly appeased so that in 
the school-age period he was not emo- 
tionally free to develop to the utmost his 
self-dependence and capacities for subli- 
mation through the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, skill, and strength; also, if the child 
has known more deprivation than grati- 
fication in relationships so that he has 
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had to invest his love largely or wholly 
in himself and is basically self-aggrandiz- 
ing and anxious and fearful in relation 
to others, he will have an unusually dif- 
ficult time at adolescence in peacetime or 
in wartime. In such instance he may not 
at adolescence achieve a very adequate 
personality reorganization on an adult 
level. Instead he may have to regress to 
earlier stages of development or, attain- 
ing only a pretensive adult veneer, meet 
in uncertain fashion the demands of 
adult life with many vestiges of his child- 
ish self firmly intrenched. Wartime does 
not create the hazards for this group. It 
only intensifies them. 

For the child whose earlier years have 
been essentially normal, adolescence still 
is a period of great conflict in which there 
will be discomfort for him as well as for 
those who live with him. Unless circum- 
stances become suddenly very disadvan- 
tageous or perhaps sometimes even if 
they do, he will take it in his stride, and 
by and large it may be an unusually vital 
time with high points of great satisfac- 
tion. It is a time in which he reaches out 
to find self-realization in more adult ways 
and as a natural protective impulse re- 
sorts comfortably to the gratifications of 
childhood when he finds the adult role 
too frustrating or too threatening. It is 
important that this child-adult that is 
the adolescent be permitted his childish 
ways at moments of tension, and it is a 
wise parent or social worker who affirms 
the adult impulses and eases the anxieties 
which the reality demands of the adult 
world momentarily engender, while at 
the same time permitting him recourse to 
childish ways when he needs protection 
from that world in which he has not yet 
found a secure place. These fragmentary 
regressions may serve a twofold purpose: 
first, they permit him to meet needs 
formerly unmet and to work through 


unresolved conflicts and, second, they 
enable him to use the old familiar ways 
as a needed balm, solace, and protec- 
tion at moments of hurt or defeat when 
he has found the adult world too much 
for him. When we realize this, we see 
the therapeutic importance of the child- 
ish behavior which persists. It is not 
vestigial, as hopefully it may be later, but 
it is serving a vital growth purpose. Ad- 
olescents in the present wartime are hav- 
ing more adult demands either suddenly 
imposed upon them or opened to them. 
There is a strong impulse to move in this 
direction. At the same time the adult 
world is more dangerous and uncertain 
than usual. For the boy it may offer a 
job immediately but a postponement of 
eventual occupational goals and the pros- 
pect of a life that may terminate in the 
military services. For the girl it likewise 
may offer a job immediately but a temp- 
tation to postpone eventual occupational 
goals in favor of war industry and/or a 
mature sexual life of an uncertain nature 
at an immature age. All this follows in 
the wake of a depression period in which 
circumstances had inclined those respon- 
sible for children to rear them prospec- 
tively in terms of a prolonged adolescent 
period and delayed adulthood, as implied 
in the postponement of work and mar- 
riage. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find the adolescents today more unready 
perhaps than in previous periods of his- 
tory to assume adult responsibilities. Ob- 
servers in all quarters are noting many 
unstable reactions. They are disinterest- 
ed in school, they have given up former 
educational and occupational goals, they 
want the job of the moment, they change 
jobs frequently, they spend their money 
wildly, they are drinking at an earlier 
age, and their sexual aggressions are un- 
restrained. They have thrown them- 
selves with childish abandon into playing 
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at being adult. The “last-chance” anxi- 
ety has been noted by many observers. 
“T must live for today, for tomorrow has 
no certainty.” In one publication it is 
pointed out that in the adolescent the 
fear of insecurity, present in children of 
all ages, becomes an anxiety of the fu- 
ture, in which schooling, career, and mar- 
riage have been absorbing concerns and 
in which a major stabilizing influence has 
been those circumstances that permit 
him to plan and to do for the future.® If 
this is true, then the import of the uncer- 
tainty as to the future which wartime 
brings is obvious. There are many other 
conflicts for the adolescent in wartime, of 
which two that have been noted seem 
particularly important: (1) the imposi- 
tion of authority which deprives, as in 
food rationing, gas rationing, heavy tax- 
es, and, for the boy, the prospective draft, 
in which the management of his life will 
be taken out of his hands for what may 
seem to him, and may actually be, his 
lifetime. The adolescent’s natural need 
for self-assertion may find much frus- 
tration, and he may react by breaking 
many rules which still can be broken 
without too much danger. It may be the 
less healthy adolescent who finds these 
present and prospective controls accept- 
able. (2) The present adolescent group 
has been reared in a pacifistic ideology, 
and now, being of an age when they think 
through what is right and what is wrong, 
they may have strong convictions about 
war—convictions in which there are 
many emotional determinants which 
make difficult the task of finding an ade- 
quate rationale. 

It is difficult to evaluate the full im- 
port of the extreme reactions which are 
being observed today, for the simple rea- 
son that it is impossible to determine to 

8 Institute for Psychoanalysis, of. cit. 

9 Thid. 


what extreme the bizarre instabilities 
and rampant childish behavior are being 
used therapeutically by normal adoles- 
cents as a temporary protection against 
the now heavier wartime impacts of the 
adult world. It is not clear to what ex- 
tent the good basic structure of the ear- 
lier years is being broken down or may 
remain intact. With those adolescents 
who have brought to the experience of 
these times a precarious footing as de- 
termined by obstructed growth in the 
earlier years, our predictions would not 
be promising. Whether or not some of 
these may find opportunities in wartime 
for self-fulfilment peculiar to their needs 
so that in the long run it will have 
brought a relatively constructive experi- 
ence is unknown. To the writer’s knowl- 
edge there has not been much discussion 
of the possible therapeutic benefits of 
wartime for children who have certain 
unmet needs—such as the necessity for 
release of aggression or an inclination to 
relegate authority to others and to have 
the support of official decreee in the activ- 
ities of their lives, a longing to be need- 
ed in the world, or a need to be reassured 
as to their adequacy through participat- 
ing in work important to the war effort.*° 
The aforementioned report from social 
agencies in Illinois in response to inquiry 
regarding increase in delinquency, which 
is the common response to war antici- 
pated at this age period, reported an in- 
crease of 3.9 per cent in delinquency in 
general during 1941-42. This increase 
may represent only chance variation, as 
this figure is lower than the peak volume 
during the last ten years. There was an 
impression in several quarters that ado- 
lescent boys have been less problematic 
than formerly. This was attributed to 

10 Karl A. Menninger, M.D., “Civilian Morale in 


Time of War and Preparation for War,” Bulletin of 
the Menninger Clinic, Vol. V (September, 1941). 
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several factors, notably that older delin- 
quent boys who served as leaders are 
now in the military services or working 
in industry and that the boys of this age 
are busy in war work and part-time jobs. 
There was an impression of an increase 
in delinquency among girls, particularly 
sex delinquency, as many more are be- 


-coming unmarried mothers at an early 


age. Since boys are involved, one sees re- 
flected in these impressions our double 
standard of morality and a differential 
definition as to what constitutes delin- 
quency. Perhaps all one can say is that 
the full import of war for adolescents is 
as yet unknown. Predictions are dark, 
though some observations note decline or 
at least no increase in delinquency as 
well as individual instances of improved 
behavior. It would be important to know 
to what extent favorable impressions cor- 
relate with good community conditions, 
adequate social welfare resources, and 
safeguards established through commu- 
nity controls and sound planning for the 
health, education, and welfare of this 
group. 

Another point on which there is gen- 
eral agreement in the literature is to the 
effect that the child’s reactions to the 
war will reflect those of his parents. This 
is conceded to be particularly true of in- 
fants and young children. If the parents 
show marked anxiety over air-raid drills, 
blackouts, radio announcements, food ra- 
tioning, curtailments in income through 
taxation, or great hostility toward the 
enemy and gratification in his suffering, 
the child will share their fears, their feel- 
ings of deprivation, their resentment, 
and their gratifications, any one or all of 
which reactions may contribute to an 
anxiety response. Likewise it is generally 
agreed that anxiety responses are prede- 
termined and that there is great empha- 
sis on the importance of prior relation- 


ship experiences as determinants of 
marked disturbance in the child. For ex- 
ample, if a child has been deeply de- 
prived and has no real security in adults, 
he may become more fearful of impend- 
ing danger, for he has small trust in the 
adults’ inclination to save him from harm 
or punishment. If a child has had a rela- 
tionship with the father in which the 
usual rivalries, fears, and hostilities have 
been exaggerated through the father’s 
aggressive, demanding attitudes toward 
the mother and children, then that child 
out of his resentment may use the war 
against the father—wish he would be 
killed, hope he would go to war, etc.—and 
he may become unusually fearful not 
only that these things will happen to the 
father but also that dire things may hap- 
pen to himself. It has been noted that 
children who have shown neurotic behav- 
ior or marked behavior disturbance prior 
to the war have most commonly shown 
a regressive type of behavior, that is, be- 
havior characteristic of an earlier child- 
hood period or even of infancy. These 
children apparently experience an activa- 
tion of underlying conflicts, a reinforce- 
ment of fears and hostilities which re- 
sults in more anxiety than they can han- 
dle through symptoms characteristic of 
their age, and they retreat to an earlier, 
safer life-period when life was not so 
threatening through symptoms which 
may bring the care and protection of the 
earlier years. There are many case cita- 
tions in the literature which show these 
earlier determinants in the present war- 
time responses.™ Conversely, it has been 
noted in some of these same works that 


11 Among many references see Anna Freud and 
Dorothy Burlingham, Monthly Reports on Hamp- 
stead Nurseries, released by Foster Parents’ Plan for 
War Children; Institute for Psychoanalysis, op. cit. ; 
MacDonald, op. cit.; Despert, of. cit.; Emmanuel 
Klein, “The Influence of Teachers’ and Parents’ 
Attitudes and Behavior upon Children in Wartime,” 
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children whose adjustment was normal 
and whose relationships were essentially 
good have shown little disturbance and 
that any anxiety shown has been readily 
dispelled. It might seem to follow, there- 
fore, that those children who become 
marked problems in wartime are those in 
whose lives destructive influences ante- 
dated the war. In many of these cases 
behavior problems were already present 
and most probably, although perhaps not 
necessarily, would have emerged at some 
subsequent point under life’s stresses. It 
might seem also that we need not be con- 
cerned about the effects of war on our 
so-called well-adjusted children whose 
life-conditions have been essentially nor- 
mal. Some observers caution against a 
premature assumption to this effect. In 
one publication it is stated: 

We cannot always predict .. . . the effect of 
a sudden upsetting event in the real world of the 
child, whether he be disturbed or not. It is false 
to assume that well-adjusted children may have 
no bad repercussions from such a loss as the de- 
parture of the father for a far off place. The 
child may recover quickly from one shock or 
grief under the benign influence of reassuring 
grownups, whereas repeated experiences that 
bring anxiety may leave a permanent imprint 
on his character.?? 


The gist of the matter is that the child 
normally has not attained a stable inte- 
gration of the personality; he is continu- 
ally in the process of change, which is 
ever creating new doubts, new depriva- 
tions, new dependencies, new hostilities, 
and new anxieties, which may make him 
vulnerable to conditions and attitudes 
peculiar to war. Furthermore, his de- 


Mental Hygiene, XXVI (July, 1942), 434-45; Char- 
lotte Towle, ‘Some Notes on the War and Adoles- 
cent Delinquency,” Social Service Review, March, 
1943; R. D. Gillespie, Psychological Effects of War 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1942), pp. 111- 
24. 

12 Institute for Psychoanalysis, op. cit.; see also 
MacDonald, of. cit. 


vices for handling his emotional disturb- 
ance are not well intrenched, so that one 
may anticipate a more ready crash of 
previous modes of adjustment than in 
the case of the adult who has attained a 
relatively good adjustment. Further- 
more, he may incorporate and internal- 
ize the war experience to a greater ex- 
tent than the adult. One is inclined to 
agree with those observers who empha- 
size that it is too early to know, for be- 
lated responses may occur under later 
stresses in those children whose disturb- 
ance is allayed now by sustaining forces. 
We therefore plan within the present 
and for the future with anticipation of 
many needs that will have to be met 
which call for broad social planning as 
well as individual treatment. resources 
and measures. 

It has been stressed that it is impor- 
tant for us to be alert to early signs of dis- 
turbance in children in order that help 
may be rendered as soon as possible. 
Some of the symptoms which bespeak 
disturbance have been recounted inci- 
dentally within this presentation. A 
more inclusive presentation of symptoms 
is beyond the time limits of this paper, 
so that the reader is referred to the litera- 
ture in which there has been described 
the reactions to which we should give 
immediate notice." 

There have been many discussions in 
which essential treatment measures have 
been presented, and the writer attempts 

13 Institute for Psychoanalysis, op. cit.; Despert, 
op. cit.; Freud and Burlingham, of. cit.; Viola 
Bernard, ‘‘Detection and Management of Emotional 
Disorders in Children,” Mental Hygiene, XXVI 
(July, 1942), 368-82; A. T. Alcock, “War Strain in 
Children,” British Medical Journal, I (January 2s, 
1941), 124; Jean A. Thompson, “Pre-school and 
Kindergarten Children in Wartime,” Mental Hy- 
giene, XXVI (July, 1942), 409-17; Marion Cowin 
and Alma Paulsen, “Adolescents in Wartime,” 
Mental Hygiene, XXVI (July, 1942), 418-24; Doro- 


thy W. Baruch, You and Your Children in War 
(New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1942). 
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only a limited digest of these, again with 
reference to the literature. With regard 
to treatment there is common agreement 
on the idea that children in wartime have 
no needs peculiar to the times. Those re- 
sources and relationships essential to 
mental and physical health in peacetime 
are needed now, perhaps in greater meas- 
ure than formerly. Commonly stressed 
is the opinion stated as follows by one 
writer: ‘“The major dangers to the emo- 
tional life of children during war are dis- 
ruption of the emotional bonds with their 
parents and those they love, the disor- 
ganization of their routine, and the cur- 
tailment of their habitual methods of 
emotional outlet through play and recre- 
ational channels.’ In relation to this, 
one encounters many specific considera- 
tions. 

For the welfare of infants and young 
children, the first need of the young 
mother is good care during pregnancy, 
for both physical and psychological rea- 
sons. One writer points out that “the 
pregnant woman in wartime needs spe- 
cial consideration, special service in as- 
sisting her in planning for as normal 
a pregnancy and infancy as can be 
achieved. Such service requires adequate 
medical social service in obstetrics and 
public health nurses for infant and ma- 
ternal hygiene programs.”** Adequate 
nutritional services are also implied, and 
another writer, discussing health needs 
of children in time of war, comments: 
“One need at least of children is getting 
more consideration now in wartime than 
in the past. Though the need for ade- 
quate food has always been present, it 
has taken a war to get increased ac- 


™ Eugene C. Ciccarelli, “(Mental Hygiene and 
Children in Wartime: Measures for the Prevention 
of Emotional Disorders,” Mental Hygiene, XXVI 
(July, 1942), 383-93. 


t§ MacDonald, op. cit. 


tion.”"© How well social workers of the 
depression period recall the struggles of 
the past in this area! This writer, in dis- 
cussing further the needs particularly of 
mothers and children as well as of people 
of all ages, faces the reality that “‘a sys- 
tem of medical practice designed to per- 
mit free business enterprise to physicians 
as well as provide medical care to pa- 
tients may be wholly inadequate to meet 
the increased needs of people in time of 
war.”’ She comments further on the in- 
adequacy of our health services during 
peacetime with the statement: “As in 
any emergency the holes in our system 
are showing up.” The obvious implica- 
tion for the reader is that the war emer- 
gency may bring new methods for giving 
medical service to the people as a whole, 
and it would seem obvious also that such 
measures should come to stay. 

That the pregnant woman and the 
mother of children needs the support, 
psychological as well as economic, of her 
husband during wartime is also well rec- 
ognized. The absence of the father has a 
different import for children at different 
ages, but at all times he is needed. This 
points to the importance of delaying the 
drafting of fathers, particularly those 
with young children. If the demands of 
the military service make this impossible, 
then it is inevitable that we must meet as 
best we can, even though inadequately, 
the problems created for children by this 
loss, through drawing father-substitutes 
into the child’s life whenever possible and 
by helping him keep alive the father-ideal. 

With reference to the many anxieties 
which children are experiencing, war con- 
ditioned or otherwise, interests and ac- 
tivities are recognized as a remedial 


16 Katherine Bain, M.D., “Health Needs of Chil- 
dren in Time of War,” News Letter of the American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, summer, 
1942. 
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measure. There is emphasis on children 
of all ages having adequate recreational 
and creative activity outlets. In war- 
time, as always, young children will get 
release through dramatization of the af- 
fairs of the day—in painting, in drawing, 
in modeling, in acting, and in spontane- 
ous play. In many of these forms of ex- 
pression frequently they will select the 
hostile aggressive activities of mankind 
with which to give vent to their own in- 
ner conflicts. Just as yesterday they 
enacted cowboy and Indian and gang- 
sters and the F.B.I., today they are 
bombing and killing the Axis enemy. It 
is recognized that it is important not to 
curtail all play of this nature. The child 
must not accumulate hostility, lest as he 
grows older he may be compulsively 
driven to intolerance and persecution of 
others. Opportunities and guidance 
should be provided, however, for the 
child to turn from prolonged absorption 
in this play to construction and to doing 
things of a useful nature. In one publica- 
tion it is advised that if under the per- 
missive influences of war this play tends 
to get out of bounds so that acts of van- 
dalism result, it should be firmly checked 
and the children directed to activities of 
another sort, preferably work which in- 
volves participation in defense activi- 
ties.‘7 Sharing the war effort along with 
adults is a commonly recommended 
measure to deal with the restless anxiety 
provoked by the child’s inner conflicts in 
relation to the war. Doing something ac- 
tive and specific to cope with impending 
danger prevents feelings of panic and 
flight responses of varying sorts. A num- 
ber of child psychologists remind us that 
even young children can enter into small 
duties which in peacetime or wartime 
will contribute to their security, and it is 


17 Institute for Psychoanalysis, op. cit. 
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important that they be helped to build 
that inner resourcefulness which comes 
from feeling able to take a worth-while 
part in human affairs. At an early age 
the child’s security begins to find a basis 
in a feeling of being wanted and needed 
and of giving in return for what he gets. 
It is thus that he may then handle in 
some measure throughout life those feel- 
ings of guilt which stem from sins of 
omission and commission or those feel- 
ings of discomfort over failure or inade- 
quacy to which all humans are heir. The 
school-age child’s natural inclination for 
mental and physical activity makes him 
a responsive participant in wartime ac- 
tivities, even though he may not under- 
take projects which demand long-sus- 
tained interest and responsibility. The 
adolescent will respond to work which 
has substance, that is, the characteris- 
tics of adult activity. For this reason he 
is particularly vulnerable to exploitation 
and will not necessarily use judgment in 
choice between school and work or in un- 
dertaking work suitable to his age, physi- 
cal strength, and capabilities. As re- 
vealed in a recent report from the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, the pres- 
sure of an all-out war effort already has 
served as a pretext for employers to se- 
cure cheap labor for particularly undesir- 
able jobs.** We must protect adolescents 
against this danger, and this means 
guarding against making exceptions in 
individual instances wherein it might 
seem advisable from the therapeutic 
standpoint that a particular child work. 
Only as a very last stand should emer- 
gency lowering of child labor standards 
be considered. Social case workers have 
a responsibility for the good of the group 
which cannot be taken lightly. In these 


18 Gertrude Folks Zimand, Child Workers in War- 
time (National Child Labor Committee Publication 
No. 386 [New York City, May, 1942)). 
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critical times, when many hard-won 
milestones in the path of progress toward 
civilization may be obliterated, social 
case workers should make the interests 
of the group transcend those of a par- 
ticular individual. This point is empha- 
sized also because we may be led astray 
by certain immediate benefits which may 
seem to result for some children in work- 
ing. Actually in many of these instances 
the long-run effects may be damaging. 
One must remember the adolescent’s 
overdetermined need to enact the adult 
role and his tendencies toward regression 
when he assumes a greater degree of 
adulthood than he can carry without 
strain. Already we are witnessing the ri- 
otous reactions of young workers to over- 
work and big money. The regressive re- 
sponses may be transitory in some in- 
stances, but in many others they will 
provide destructive gratifications of en- 
during value. We must help the adoles- 
cent find activity suited to his years and 
regulate employment to his best inter- 
ests. Carefully selected part-time jobs, 
volunteer defense activities, and ade- 
quate recreational programs are the 
needs of this group now as always. So- 
cial workers long have felt the lack of 
full use of the public school system for 
children of all ages, a problem which is 
now gaining wider recognition. It is 
hoped that one of the long-time gains of 
the war may lie in this area.’ 

Talking as well as doing may serve as a 
stabilizing measure. Children of all ages 
give expression to disturbed feelings 
through talking with others about the 
things which concern them. Young chil- 
dren will do this in a fragmentary man- 

19 Grace McLean Abbate, M.D., “Group Proce- 
dures Found Effective in the Prevention and Han- 
dling of Emotional Disorders,” Mental Hygiene, 
XXVI (July, 1942), 394-408; Shirley Leonard, “The 
School’s Role in Developing Morale,” Mental Hy- 
giene, XXVI (July, 1942), 445-54. 


ner, but, the older the child grows, the 
more he will be inclined to seek help in 
this way. From the onset of war this has 
been a concern of all elders responsible 
for children. How shall I answer his 
questions about war? How shall I inter- 
pret this age of destruction? It has been 
pointed out that young children will 
need largely reassurance of the adults’ 
strength and readiness to protect him 
from harm. Never should the danger of 
war be used as a disciplinary threat. One 
anxious child was reassured by seeing 
soldiers marching and being told that all 
those strong men are going to keep the 
enemy away. In all that has been writ- 
ten about children in wartime there is 
not much explicit advice as to exactly 
how to answer their anxious inquiries. 
Doubtless the reason for this is that what 
is said must be oriented to the immediate 
need of the individual child, his age, and 
recent events which have provoked the 
anxiety; in short, to the meaning of his 
troubled feelings in relation to the con- 
text of his total situation. A few princi- 
ples, however, might serve as a guide to 
us in talking with him. It is important 
in all instances that we should elicit as 
much of the content of his worries, fan- 
tasies, and ideas as he can give us with a 
threefold purpose: (1) that he may be 
given an opportunity to release his dis- 
turbed feelings, (2) that we have as com- 
plete understanding as possible in order 
to correct misconceptions and distorted 
ideas, and (3) that in our calm, reassuring 
response to his disturbing ideas he may 
become less troubled. With the school- 
age child and adolescent we may not re- 
assure him if we deny the reality of valid 
fears. It is better that we acknowledge 
their reality and consider with him what 
safeguards exist and what still can be 
done to ward off danger. When the child 
reaches the age of expressing verbally his 
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conflicts as to the rightness and wrong- 
ness of war, we must try to understand 
his conflicts and avoid denying war’s 
wrongness. Perhaps we can help him see 
and feel the ideals for which many men 
are fighting. With the adolescent who is 
oriented to the future, we may in some 
instances be able to consider with him 
mankind’s hope and high resolve even- 
tually to obtain more effective ways of 
settling differences. It would be well if 
adults could refrain from expressions of 
glee and gratification at the sufferings of 
the enemy peoples and from inculcating 
or reinforcing the child’s hostility toward 
those peoples as a whole. There is a fine 
line between condemning what people do 
through their political systems and con- 
demning all individuals within those sys- 
tems. A fine differentiation exists here— 
one which taxes the mental and emotion- 
al orientation of the adult to the utmost. 
It is only, however, as the youth of today 
is helped to make that differentiation 
that any just peace which hopefully may 
come will be sustained in the future. 
There is great need for mass educational 
programs of all sorts to help both chil- 
dren and their parents with their war- 
time problems. Simultaneously one 
would expect an expansion of need for 
help through individual consultation 
within those agencies that serve chil- 
dren and their families, and this help can 
be best given by those whose training 
and experience enable them to under- 
stand human nature in its responses to 
the strains of life. The social case worker 
today will encounter little that is new or 
different in helping people deal with 
practical problems or with their dis- 
turbed feelings about them.”° 

In conclusion, then, one would say 


20 Fern Lowry, ‘“Case-Work Practice as Affected 
by War Conditions,” Social Service Review, XVI 
(December, 1942), 650-57. 


that, just as children in the past have 
needed many resources to insure physical 
and mental health, they need them to- 
day and will continue to need them 
throughout a long tomorrow. Nation- 
wide programs of many kinds are indi- 
cated. Prenatal care, infant welfare serv- 
ices, health care, and a more adequate 
distribution of medical care—all are 
needed continuously not only from the 
standpoint of man’s physical welfare but 
also from the standpoint of his psycho- 
logical well-being. To the average citizen 
it may seem a far cry from the malnour- 
ished infant of today to the dictator or 
unsocialized citizen of tomorrow. To 
child welfare workers and all those 
versed in basic essentials in child devel- 
opment, however, there seems to be a 
logical cause-and-effect relationship. The 
present concern to feed the children of 
the world has more at stake than their 
physical survival. In fact, the mental 
and emotional state of the world tomor- 
row is contingent thereon. There is need 
also for more adequate housing, stable 
and enduring provisions for employment 
and minimum economic security, more 
adequate provision for suitable educa- 
tional opportunities, and extended facili- 
ties for constructive recreation for chil- 
dren of all ages. Lastly, within a well- 
ordered social and economic system there 
still will be need for those social agency 
services through which the interests of 
the child and his family are safeguarded 
in the special vicissitudes of life which 
will occur in spite of maximum preventa- 
tive measures. One views, therefore, 
the present anxiety and increased activ- 
ity in the interests of children as a desir- 
able manifestation. It is important, how- 
ever, that we keep the public aware of 

21See Standards of Child Health, Education and 


Social Welfare (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
287 [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Printing Office, 1942]). 
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the fact that the problems of today are 
not wartime problems, lest, at the ces- 
sation of war, concern and activity sud- 
denly collapse. It is important also that 
we become aware of the possible import 
of our present anxiety for children. In 
so far as it represents a way of justifying 
the war—a way of easing our feelings of 
guilt toward those men, many of whom 
were so recently children, who are suf- 
fering at the battle front for us—there is 
danger that our anxious concern may be 
a wartime hysteria only. It is a common 
human tendency to ease the discom- 
fort caused by guilt-engendered anxiety 
through activity, one form of which may 
be talking. It helps our own discomfort 
to talk and to do, and one danger of 
which we can well be aware is that if our 
activity stems primarily from this source 
our efforts in behalf of children may be 
random, serving the end of producing a 


temporary state of comfort. If so, the 
termination of the war will bring their 
termination. Awareness of this danger 
may enable social workers to deal realis- 
tically with this attitude through making 
known permanent and continuing needs 
and through formulating and supporting 
sound programs which are oriented to 
the future rather than to the emergency 
pressures of the moment. In this con- 
nection, the child welfare worker of to- 
day is participating valiantly in work of 
enduring consequence. One can think of 
no field of endeavor which offers more 
discouragement in terms of the limita- 
tions of the present, nor can one think 
of a field which offers a greater challenge 
in terms of that promised land of tomor- 
row toward which mankind is straining 
with high hope. 
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THE PROGRAM FOR DAY CARE OF CHILDREN 
OF EMPLOYED MOTHERS 


HAZEL A. FREDERICKSEN 


ANY a magazine writer has had a 
M fling at telling the public how 
urgently some communities 
need care for the children of employed 
mothers. Each writer has his own view- 
point; each has his own solution of the 
difficulties. Even the nature of the prob- 
lem, however, defies simple definition. 
The drama is complex, the cast of char- 
acters long—including labor and man- 
agement, individual workers and super- 
visors; various governmental units, city, 
state, and federal; and workers in many 
types of social, health, and educational 
agencies—both those working with stable 
community groups and those working 
with the problems caused by the migra- 
tion of families from their home towns 
or farms to boom towns for employment 
opportunities. Through the drama run 
two parallel themes: increased produc- 
tion of war materials and increased pro- 
tection for children whose mothers are 
employed. 

As the war stretches into its second 
year and other sources of labor supply 
are exhausted, the proportion of mothers 
who go to work although they have young 
children will increase rapidly. The suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war depends in 
no small way upon the services of women 
who can enter war industries. The na- 
tional policy as established by the War 
Manpower Commission in a statement 
issued August 12, 1942, concerning “‘Poli- 
cy on Employment in Industry of Wom- 
en with Young Children” pointed out 
that the first responsibility of women 


with children in war as in peace is to give 
suitable care in their own homes to the 
children; that special efforts to secure 
employment in industry of women with 
young children should be deferred until 
full use has been made of all other sources 
of labor supply; and that, whenever it is 
necessary for these women to be em- 
ployed in essential industry, (a) they 
should be employed at suitable hours and 
on such shifts and part-time schedules as 
will cause the least disruption in their 
family life and that () if they are unable 
to arrange for the satisfactory care of 
their children at home during their work- 
ing hours, adequate facilities should be 
provided for the care of their children— 
those facilities to be developed as com- 
munity projects and not under the au- 
spices of individual employers or em- 
ployer groups. 

Efforts are now under way to recruit 
woman-power for war industry first from 
among the women who are best able to 
give their labor and whose children are 
over fourteen years of age. When it is 
found necessary to employ women with 
younger children, efforts are being made 
to provide care for the children. Main- 
taining high morale and continuity of 
work for many of these women will be 
directly related to the quality of the care 
available for their children. Moreover, 
the future of the community depends up- 
on the welfare of its children. It immedi- 
ately becomes a community responsi- 
bility to see that resources are available 
to provide safe, healthful, and construc- 
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tive care for these children in the same 
manner as it has provided public educa- 
tion, public health services, public sani- 
tation, and police protection. Care for 
children of employed mothers does not 
necessarily involve establishing any new 
institutions or agencies; it does involve 
maximum use and often extension and 
expansion of types of care that have been 
provided for many years in a number of 
communities. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COMMUNITY 


The problem of care for the children 
of working mothers is past the stage of 
argument. It is on the doorstep of every 
war-industry community, and, as with 
many war problems, the difficulty is far 
ahead of the solution. Facilities and pub- 
lic funds to provide facilities are totally 
inadequate. 

For years public-spirited groups con- 
cerned with the welfare of children have 
been working for social legislation that 
would enable mothers to care for their 
own children and give children an oppor- 
tunity to develop in a satisfactory home 
environment. The report of the first 
White House Conference, held in 1909, 
and subsequently the Congress of the 
United States in establishing the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in 1912 gave eloquent testi- 
mony on the values of home life. One of 
the most persuasive arguments for the 
mothers’ pension movement was the 
necessity for keeping mothers and chil- 
dren together. Again, the basis for our 
federal provision for aid to dependent 
children is the desirability of home care 
for children. This is a direct outgrowth 
of these earlier efforts and has become an 
essential part of the American plan of 
family solidarity. 

It takes little imagination to see what 
happens in a home when a mother carries 
a full-time, outside job. Added to the 


eight hours of exacting work in the noise 
and strain of an industrial plant are the 
time and energy required for getting to 
and from work. Certainly after such a 
day a woman may be in no condition to 
attend to her household duties and to 
mother her children. A mother employed 
in war industry also has new kinds of 
home duties. Not only has she been 
obliged to bring out and dust off her 
knowledge of high-school and college al- 
gebra and geometry in order to prepare 
for a war job as engineer draftsman or 
technical aide, but she has had to review 
her eighth-grade arithmetic in order to 
cope with the complexity of rationing. 


THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The difficulties growing out of the em- 
ployment of mothers are not new. Be- 
cause of the urgency for increased war 
production, however, these difficulties 
have now assumed major proportions. 
Current estimates indicate that the num- 
ber of women in the labor force of the 
nation will increase from fifteen million 
in October, 1942, to seventeen or eighteen 
million in December, 1943—an increase 
of between two and three million. Wom- 
en busy formerly only in their own homes 
must become wage-earners, women from 
the bridge table, the cocktail party, 
women who have kept the house cared 
for and children fed. It is estimated that 
from one to two million of the additional 
workers may be expected to be women 
with children. Approximately 6 per cent 
of these children, it is estimated on the 
basis of available figures, may be expect- 
ed to be under two years of age; 4o per 
cent, two to five years; and 54 per cent, 
six to sixteen years. Women with chil- 
dren, in many cases, have been unable to 
take jobs because of our slowness in 
working out problems of the day care of 
children. 
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Local enrolment campaigns are being 
planned by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion for 103 areas, to be undertaken be- 
fore July 1, 1943. In announcing on Jan- 
uary 17, 1943, comprehensive plans for 
the volunteer mobilization of American 
woman-power for war employment, Paul 
V. McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, emphasized that 
these campaigns will be conducted only 
in certain areas after full use has been 
made of the local unemployed reserve 
and that “it is as important for women 
to take jobs in civilian trades and serv- 
ices as in direct war industries.” Of 
course, a large number of children of em- 
ployed mothers can be cared for through 
individual arrangements made by their 
parents, but many will still need to be 
cared for through community services. 
Approximately one-third of these chil- 
dren are of school age, necessitating su- 
pervision and planned activities outside 
school hours. One-third will be children 
of preschool age who will need care in 
nursery schools, day-care centers, or indi- 
vidual foster-family homes. Some will be 
sick children needing special care. Ab- 
senteeism among women workers can be 
greatly reduced, employers have testified, 
if proper care is provided for their chil- 
dren. Such services should be developed 
under a co-ordinated community plan 
related to actual man-power require- 
ments and including information on how 
mothers who do enter employment or 
who are already employed may obtain 
counseling service and proper care for 
their children. 


YOUNG MOTHERS SHOULD BE AT HOME 


Many communities need assistance 
from state departments of education and 
welfare in ascertaining needs and devel- 
oping programs. Those who feel, how- 
ever, that a mother’s worries are over 


when public provision has been made for 
young children in a day-care center and 
when some after-school supervision has 
been organized for the school-age chil- 
dren are mistaken. They forget what it 
may mean to take little children from 
their parents in the early morning and 
hurry them to a day-care center. They 
forget that many children develop a feel- 
ing of insecurity when they are away 
from their mothers from dawn to dark. 
They forget that there are many days 
when children who show some slight in- 
dication of being ill should be kept at 
home. They forget what may happen to 
school-age children when they do not 
have the anchor of knowing that mother 
is at home. 

British experience in dealing with 
women in war industries has a wealth of 
suggestions for us in the United States. 
All women from eighteen to forty-five 
have been registered and are subject to 
call for war services except mothers of 
children under fourteen. In spite of 
Britain’s desperate need for workers, 
mothers of young children who volunteer 
for work are encouraged to work only 
part time. British experience has proved 
that full-time employment of these 
mothers is poor economy. Too many 
extra people are required to substitute 
for them in their home duties, and even 
then their families suffer. Part-time 
shifts have been arranged in industry so 
that two mothers can share an eight-hour 
shift, each working four hours. This 
makes it possible for women to do team 
work not only in industry but in caring 
for their households and children as well. 
Other part-time shifts are arranged so 
that mothers work only three days each 
week. In explaining this labor policy, 
Lady Simon, a recent visitor from Eng- 
land, said: ‘When women with children 
are employed [full time] there is an in- 
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evitable amount of absenteeism, an in- 
crease in truancy leading to juvenile de- 
linquency, and a lowering of the health of 
mothers.”’ 

The British system of dealing with the 
employment of women in war industries 
certainly deserves to be studied. Let us 
stop to consider the cost before we en- 
courage women with children under four- 
teen to take on full-time jobs. Let us be 
sure first that we have done everything 
possible to make intelligent and effective 
use of our total man-power and woman- 
power resources, including the use of 
handicapped and minority groups. 


WHEN THE MOTHER CHOOSES TO WORK 


We know, however, that despite the 
fact that there is probably no real and 
adequate substitute for a mother’s care, 
especially for infants, many young 
mothers will go to work. The motives 
for a mother’s working are usually com- 
plex. Who shall say at a time when labor 
is so necessary to a nation’s winning the 
war that a mother’s right to work should 
be questioned? The motive may be to in- 
crease the family’s purchasing power; it 
may be to supplement the government’s 
allowance to families of men who have 
been drafted. The motive may be a 
sense of patriotic duty; it may be a desire 
to escape family responsibility or the 
emotional rejection of a child. Our job is 
to provide for the child whose mother 
does enter employment the type of care 
that will give the child the most satisfying 
growth experience. 

First of all, when the mother is em- 
ployed or considering employment, the 
parents must be helped in making their 
decision regarding that employment 
and in making plans that will safeguard 
the health and welfare of their children. 
The mother must be helped to see all 
the factors in her position and to use 


her best judgment as to how she may 
most fully meet her responsibilities. In- 
formation and counseling service should 
be available in the community in central 
or branch offices of the public employ- 
ment service, schools, civilian defense in- 
formation centers, or other agencies. 
The way in which such service can best 
be made available must be determined in 
each community after careful study of 
local needs and resources. 


SHIFT ASSIGNMENT AND PART- 
TIME WORK 


Second, employers should be fully in- 
formed through their personnel depart- 
ments about suitable employment and 
recruitment policies, so that their prac- 
tices in employing women may be in ac- 
cordance with these policies. If man- 
power shortages make it imperative to re- 
cruit mothers, careful consideration 
should be given to the policies of assign- 
ment to shifts and part-time employ- 
ment (a) for men in other occupations 
who may have free time, (6) for older 
women not accustomed to full-time work, 
and (c) for mothers of young children. 


- Every effort should be made not to as- 


sign mothers to evening and night shifts, 
since such assignments present almost in- 
surmountable problems of child care. 
Questions of seniority affecting shift as- 
signments and other problems relating to 
work assignments and shifts will have to 
be worked out through the co-operation 
of management, labor, and community 
child-care agencies. Frequent rotation of 
shifts is the worst possible assignment 
for mothers, since it necessitates corre- 
spondingly frequent changes in the 
child’s daily schedules and plans for his 
care. 

It should be the responsibility of in- 
dustry to provide full information con- 
cerning child-care needs and resources 
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for this care to all women employees 
through posters, leaflets, other informa- 
tive material, and individual counseling 
services. Such material and services 
should be developed in co-operation with 
community agencies responsible for child 
care. Industry should encourage the de- 
velopment of community child-care pro- 
grams, and representatives of industry 
and labor should participate in local com- 
mittees responsible for planning and con- 
ducting community day-care services. 
Wherever possible services should be con- 
ducted as community enterprises—not 
by individual industries, partly because 
of transportation of children to and from 
the plant, but more especially because 
the relationship between employer and 
employee should not be complicated by 
personal and family problems. Involve- 
ment of the employer in the care of em- 
ployee’s children violates the sound prin- 
ciple of an impersonal objective approach 
to industrial problems for both employer 
and employee. Child-care services should 
not be isolated from other child health, 
educational, recreational, and social serv- 
ices for children. 


TYPES OF DAY-CARE SERVICE 


For the infants of women who may be 
employed, the community must seek to 
provide a sufficient number of approved 
and supervised foster-homes in which 
each may receive individual care. Some 
cities—as, for instance, Toledo, Milwau- 
kee, and Cleveland—are experimenting 
with homes where both mother and child 
may board; this protects the infant from 
being taken back and forth in bad weath- 
er and from interruption of routine. 
Foster-home care is desirable for children 
under two years of age because the little 
child needs an atmosphere that most 
closely simulates true home conditions. 

After the age of two, a child may need 


more contacts with other children than a 
foster-home can give. Through group 
play he may learn co-operation and kind- 
liness. Some children, of course, do not 
react favorably to group care because it 
is too stimulating; but, for those who can 
profit by it, there should be day-care 
centers or nursery schools. These should 
be located in neighborhoods in which 
they will serve the largest number of 
working women, as a woman who works 
long hours in a war plant should not have 
her children in a center that necessitates 
a long extra trip morning and night. An 
acceptable nursery school has at least one 
trained nursery-school teacher for every 
ten children, in addition to other neces- 
sary staff and volunteer workers. It 
should have ample indoor and outdoor 
play space, facilities for serving nutritious 
meals, individual cots for naps, and an 
isolation room in which any child who 
shows symptoms of illness may be kept 
until it is possible to make other arrange- 
ments. 

Nursery schools and day-care centers 
must be directed by persons professional- 
ly trained. They require women who can 
supervise the children in their activities 
and also a staff of less skilled workers, 
that is, helpers who can cook and clean. 
Some of this labor may be performed by 
volunteers. Much of it will be done by 
persons higher paid than the mother in 
her factory job. We must realize that 
in proportion to the extent that industry 
employs mothers, provision of substi- 
tute care for their children will be costly 
in man-power as well as in money. If 
the mother were to attempt to foot the 
entire bill for the care of several chil- 
dren, she might find herself with no 
wages left. If the community, swollen 
with wartime population, were to at- 
tempt to meet the total cost of child care 
out of its peacetime budget, it would 
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soon go bankrupt. Obviously, the moth- 
er has some financial responsibility and 
so does the community. But since the 
war is a national rather than a personal 
or local emergency, the nation, too, has 
a definite obligation to help pay the bill 
for child care. 


GROUP CARE FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By far the larger number of children 
whose mothers will be engaged in war- 
time employment will be of school age or 
at least old enough to attend kinder- 
garten or nursery schools, which in most 
communities can be operated as part of 
the school systems. 

Care for many of these children can be 
provided through extended school serv- 
ices which lengthen the period during 
which children may use the school, which 
broaden the scope of school services, and 
which provide care and supervision for a 
larger number of young children than 
usual. 

Another type of group’ care, usually 
operated independently of the schools, is 
that of a day-care center equipped to 
give all-day care: a place where a mother 
can leave her child as she goes to work 
and until she returns from work. The 
hours during which the center is open 
must be adapted to the hours of the 
mother’s absence from home, but em- 
phasis should be placed on the assign- 
ment of women to shifts that will cause 
the least disruption in their family life. 
Usually day-care centers are designed to 
care for children from two years to four- 
teen years or older. They are particularly 
valuable for care of children in the same 
family but in different age groups. 


HOMEMAKER SERVICE 


Some children do not adjust well to 
group activities; some have individual 
health or behavior problems that require 
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special care. One way to provide this 
care is through supervised homemaker 
service to give children the continuing 
care and the security that their own 
homes afford and to make it possible for 
them to maintain their usual habits of 
living. Agencies offering this service 
should provide training for homemakers 
and in doing so can utilize other com- 
munity resources such as home nursing, 
first aid, household management, and 
courses given for volunteers on under- 
standing health and welfare problems. 
Welfare agencies should provide neces- 
sary supervision and direction of the 
homemakers’ work. 


DAY CARE IN FOSTER-FAMILY HOMES 


Day care of children in foster-family 
homes will serve many needs that cannot 
be met by other forms of care. It is the 
most suitable and economical form of 
care for infants under two years and for 
mothers who cannot provide suitable 
substitutes in their own homes. 

Foster-family day care may be used 
for children of all ages. School-age chil- 
dren may be cared for in foster-family 
homes before and after school, going from 
these homes to school, recreation centers, 
etc. It is particularly useful when the 
family lives at a considerable distance 
from nursery schools or day-care centers. 

As far as possible, foster-family homes 
should be developed by established social 
agencies in the community, in order to 
assure careful selection and supervision 
of the homes and individualized service 
to the children, their parents, and the 
foster-parents. 

Children will become ill and get hurt 
in spite of every possible precaution. 
Provision for isolation and care of these 
children must be made in connection with 
day-school programs, nurseries, and day- 
care centers. Most communities will have 
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homemaker service or foster-homes avail- 
able for children with minor illnesses, so 
that the working mother’s schedule will 
not have to be interrupted. 

In planning services for children of 
working mothers, children of high-school 
age must not be overlooked. A program 
of stimulating group activities and the 
chance to develop new skills is essential 
and can be easily achieved through co- 
operation of group-work agencies and 
the schools. School libraries, gymnasi- 
ums, shops, sewing, art, and music 
rooms, playgrounds, and school gardens 
are used to meet the need. 


VOLUNTEERS IN CHILD CARE 


In addition to women who will be 
needed in the coming year to supplement 
directly the man-power of the nation, a 
large number of women will be required 
in child-care programs. Women who 
have special training or talents for this 
work should be called upon to register 
in those communities where expansion of 
day-care facilities is urgent. These wom- 
en can perform valuable service in the 
war effort either by serving as aides in 
child care in nursery schools or by open- 
ing their homes for the care of one or 
more children of women employed in war 
industries. The Office of Civilian Defense 
and the state and local defense councils 
have the major responsibility for organiz- 
ing all phases of volunteer training cours- 
es. The Children’s Bureau is co-operat- 
ing in the preparation of material for the 
courses and in encouraging the co-opera- 
tion of state public welfare departments. 


COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES 


To set up community child-care facili- 
ties that meet the highest standards re- 
quires careful planning and consideration 
on the part of all community agencies 


concerned with children. In many of the 
overcrowded industrial areas, however, 
there has been rapid and unregulated 
growth of enterprises of a purely com- 
mercial character. Such enterprises often 
involve dangers to the health and welfare 
of children and represent an unfair finan- 
cial burden on parents. State licensing 
and supervision would help correct these 
evils; however, in some states the statu- 
tory provisions do not cover agencies and 
institutions providing day-care services 
only. 


DANGERS IN LACK OF GOOD CARE 


Concrete examples of the physical 
danger to which children are exposed 
when left alone while parents work fre- 
quently appear in newspapers or are re- 
ported by local social workers. Fire is 
probably the most frequent disaster. 
For instance, in a small city in Ohio an 
eight-year-old girl was burned to death 
and her six-year-old brother was severely 
burned in the rooming-house in which the 
family lived. Their parents were at work. 
As a result of the death of a five-year- 
old girl, burned to death in a Connecticut 
city while her mother was working, labor 
leaders made plans for the establishment 
of additional day nurseries for the care of 
children of employed mothers. 

Too great responsibility is often given 
to the oldest child in a family. An eight- 
year-old, left in charge of three younger 
children until midnight while her mother 
worked on the swing shift and her father 
was taking a training course, was unable 
to give proper aid when one of the young- 
er children was injured. In a Maryland 
city a nine-year-old boy had to care for 
his two-year-old sister each day before he 
left for school during the interval when 
his mother had left for the day shift and 
his father had not yet returned from the 
night shift. Whenever the father was too 
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tired to care for the baby after he re- 
turned from work, the boy had to stay at 
home from school to do this. His fre- 
quent tardiness and absences hindered 
him in his school work. 

Another type of danger grows out of 
improper adult care while parents work. 
An extreme example of this is an aunt 
and uncle beating their eight-year-old 
niece so severely that she died. After the 
child’s death, her six-year-old brother 
described the cruel treatment both had 
received constantly from their ‘‘guard- 
ians.” 

No provision is made for the care of 
some children. In a Michigan city the 
police are officially instructed to escort 
“under age” children home when they 
are found on the streets or in public 
places late at night. The police then 
question parents as to their care of their 
children. This situation is reported to re- 
sult from the fact that so many parents 
work in the city’s war industries. In one 
section of an Iowa city so many mothers 
are at work that children run in gangs, 
stealing and getting into other trouble. 
No one is responsible for looking after 
them. In the same city, when a child was 
hurt in a playground accident, it was dis- 
covered that no member of her family 
was at home all day. The child, too 
young for school, was just packed off to 
the playground with a lunch. 

Other examples of this lack of care are 
frequently reported. In a large Missouri 
city four of the children in a family are in 
school but the fifth, three years old, wan- 
ders around the neighborhood, returning 
home at mealtime to search the icebox 
for food. In a city in New York five 
small brothers and sisters were locked in 
an apartment without supervision from 
10:00 P.M. until 2:00A.M. From Michigan 
comes the report of twenty small children 
found herded into a chicken-wire inclos- 


ure in a house basement while their 
mothers were doing war work. 


THE FEDERAL PROGRAM 


The Children’s Bureau, having early 
recognized the necessity for the day care 
of children of mothers employed in de- 
fense industries, called a conference in 
Washington on July 31 and August 1, 
1941, of outstanding representatives in 
the field of child care to discuss the need 
and the methods of meeting this need. 
Recommendations for the day care of 
children of employed mothers were drawn 
up at this conference. On December 20, 
1941, a special Day Care Unit was es- 
tablished in the Children’s Bureau. The 
functions of this unit are administrative, 
consultative, advisory, and policy-form- 
ing. Consultation services have been 
furnished to the state departments of wel- 
fare through the regional child welfare 
consultants. 

On August 28, 1942, the President 
allotted from his Emergency Fund to the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services" $400,000 for promotion and co- 
ordination programs for the care of chil- 
dren of working mothers. These funds 
are expended through grants to the state 
by the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services on the basis of state plans 
recommended by the Children’s Bureau 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion—the Children’s Bureau having re- 
sponsibility for giving consultation serv- 
ices and for reviewing plans submitted by 
the state departments of public welfare, 
and the United States Office of Educa- 


tion having responsibility for giving con- : 


sultation and for reviewing state plans 
submitted by the state departments of 
education. In carrying out the responsi- 


t Now the Office of Community War Services, 
Federal Security Agency. This transfer took place 
by executive order on April 29, 1943. 
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bilities assigned to it under this alloca- 
tion, the Children’s Bureau is working 
through the state departments of public 
welfare and through them with state and 
local day-care committees and local de- 
partments of public welfare in determin- 
ing need and resources available, in devel- 
oping standards for day care, and in pre- 
paring state plans for the promotion of 
day-care programs. Twenty-nine plans 
administered by state departments of 
public welfare and thirty-three plans ad- 
ministered by the state departments of 
education have been approved under the 
federal program. 

In recognition of the necessity for day 
care, state and local committees have 
been organized with representation from 
departments of education, health, wel- 
fare, and labor, W.P.A., organized in- 
dustry and labor groups, United States 
Employment Service, and other organi- 
zations concerned with the welfare of 
children to work with the Children’s 
Bureau and the United States Office of 
Education. Thus, 44 states have organ- 
ized advisory committees on day care. In 
addition, 467 war-production areas today 
have local day-care committees. 

At the time the grant from the Emer- 
gency Fund of the President was made, 
W.P.A. nursery-school programs were in 
operation under a provision of the W.P.A. 
appropriation for the current fiscal year, 
which earmarked not less than $6,000,000 
for nursery schools for the children of em- 
ployed mothers. Because of this resource 
and the possibility of using funds made 
available to carry out the provision of 


- the Lanham Act relating to the acquisi- 


tion and equipment of community facili- 
ties, it was not deemed appropriate to 
provide funds for operating expenses 
through the grant-in-aid program. 

On February 17 the President trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of 


Representatives an estimate in the 
amount of $2,973,000 for the Office for 
Emergency Management, for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943. The item provided for payments 
to states for expenditure in accordance 
with state plans for the care and protec- 
tion of children of employed mothers, 
approved by the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services upon recommenda- 
tion of the Children’s Bureau or the 
Office of Education, and for payments to 
subdivisions of states for expenditure in 
accordance with plans of subdivisions, 
similarly approved, where there is no 
approved state plan. It was provided 
that no payments for operating expenses 
should be made except in areas with 
special needs because of substantial in- 
crease in employment of women. 

As pointed out in a letter from the di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
estimate included provision for taking 
over during the latter part of the fiscal 
year selected projects of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, continuance of 
which is found to be justified as necessary 
for the conduct of the war. In addition, 
provision would have been made for es- 
tablishment of additional projects to take 
care of further needs that may arise in 
this field through the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services rather than 
through projects established under the 
Lanham Act. Lanham Act funds go di- 
rectly to localities from the federal gov- 
ernment, and the procedures are not 
adapted to the co-ordinated federal, state, 
and local programs which the grants from - 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services are promoting. The director of 
the Bureau of the Budget also pointed 
out that administration through the Of- 
fice of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau, which have established relation- 
ships with state departments of education 
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and welfare, would make it possible to in- 
tegrate this program at the state and 
local levels with the education and wel- 
fare agencies of the states. This would 
utilize to the fullest possible extent state 
and local resources in developing com- 
prehensive and well-integrated commu- 
nity plans. The item was not included in 
the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1943, but Senators Hayden of Arizona 
and Thomas of Utah have introduced 
separate bills with substantially the same 
provisions, which are now before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. 


USE OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
FUNDS 


In addition to the grants made on 
recommendation to the Children’s Bu- 
reau through the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, federal funds made 
available for child welfare services under 
Title V, Part 3, of the Social Security Act 
have been used by departments of public 
welfare in many states under amendment 
to state plans approved by the Children’s 
Bureau, to provide personnel for plan- 
ning and advisory services in developing 
programs for children of working moth- 
ers. The amounts which the states could 
allocate to day-care services, however, 
have been limited because of the small 
amount of funds available for the total 
program for child welfare services. 


EMPLOYERS AND UNIONS ARE 
CONCERNED 


Employers feel that action should be 
‘taken to assure care for the children of 
war workers. From a western city it is 
reported that one supervisor told of an 
employee who had to take so much time 
off to remain at home with her child that 
she was in danger of losing her job, and, 
even though this might not happen, her 
efficiency was greatly impaired while at 


work because of constant worry over the 
youngster. 

In a southern town a cotton mill with 
government contracts is working three 
shifts and trying to better its production. 
It is employing about a thousand women 
and wants more as men leave for the 
Army. It is reported that “women are 
having to quit every day because they 
can get no one to care for their children, 
and production is falling off.” 

In a middle western city with big war 
contracts, including the manufacture of 
airplanes, it is said that ‘employers are 
aware of the fact that women must have 
facilities for their children, and again and 
again they urge that plans be laid ahead 
of greatly increased employment of wom- 
en, rather than when it is upon us.” 

Organized labor is concerned. The 
secretary of an American Federation of 
Labor union in a war industry reported: 

There is great need for day care of children. 
Women are being employed in increasing num- 
bers—at least 60 per cent of the new personnel 


are women and I should estimate that at least 
60 per cent of them are married. 


The executive secretary of a local coun- 
cil of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations said: 

Our position is that we must have day care 
for children, as it is an indispensable part of the 
war effort. Women will have to supplant men 
in all industries and provisions will have to be 
made to give care to their children. Care of 
children is a must in the war effort. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


The situation with regard to child care 
as it now exists, which will undoubtedly 
become more of an emergency in months 
to come, is being met by federal, state, 
and local authorities with all the re- 
sources now available. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that present re- 
sources and present efforts will have to 
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be supplemented. The expansion of the 
W.P.A. nursery schools has met a small 
part of the need, but the W.P.A. projects 
are rapidly being liquidated. Some of 
these are being transferred to projects 
financed in part by federal funds made 
available for community facilities under 
the Lanham Act. Others will have to be 
disbanded unless some form of financing 
can be worked out. 

The Children’s Bureau Advisory Com- 
mittee on Day Care recommended at a 
meeting on October 27, 1942, that federal 
aid be provided for children of working 
mothers, distributed in the form of 
grants to state public welfare depart- 
ments through the Children’s Bureau 
and to the state departments of educa- 
tion through the United States Office of 
Education. Probably only after all the 
states and communities in which the day- 
care problem exists have explored their 
needs and their resources for meeting 
them will the answer to the question of 


how much federal aid is needed and how 
it should be provided be completely 
clear. Only a beginning has been made. 

The number of women now employed 
in no way approximates the number to 
be recruited in the future, should the war 
continue for a relatively long period. Ad- 
ditional programs must be initiated as 
the problem develops. Limitation of 
funds, lack of workers equipped for the 
difficult service of child care, politics, 
misunderstandings, fear of duplication 
of services, may block the way, and the 
child may become lost in the complexi- 
ties of agency mechanisms and preroga- 
tives unless we always keep in mind the 
long-range objective that, no matter 
what difficulties and adverse circum- 
stances are involved, the opportunity for 
health, happiness, and normal develop- 
ment must be brought to every child as a 
right under democracy. 


U.S. CHILDREN’s BuREAU 
WasuincrTon, D.C. 





CLINICAL EXPERIENCES WITH CHILDREN IN WARTIME' 


ANNE E. DAVIS 


LTHOUGH the welfare of children 
and preservation of family life 
are of vital importance to the 

welfare of a nation at all times, the con- 
servation of children becomes of signal 
importance in time of war. Then all as- 
pects of the child’s life are influenced by 
swiftly changing conditions and the haz- 
ards to every person’s security that war 
inevitably brings. 

In the early days of our country’s di- 
rect participation in total war, it was an- 
ticipated that the way of life of every 
person in the nation would be affected, 
and certain consequences were predicted 
as to war’s effects on children and on fam- 
ily life. The child’s sense of security, 
which is so essential for healthy growth 
and development, is inextricably bound 
up with that of the parent or other adult 
on whom he depends. Although the 
adult’s sense of security is not entirely de- 
pendent on the social and economic situa- 
tion of which he is.a part, it is much af- 
fected by disturbance or danger of dis- 
turbance to his existing comfort and 
status. What greater threat could there 
be to these than total war? 

While it was recognized that the funda- 
mental needs of children would be no dif- 
ferent in wartime than in peactime, it was 
anticipated that there would be a great 
increase in emotional tensions in children 
as the nation’s full involvement in total 
war got under way and placed ever 
mounting pressures on adults. These in 
turn would be reflected in their attitudes 
toward children. No one, however, could 


t This may also be found in the Wel fare Bulletin of 
the Illinois State Department of Public Welfare, 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 3. 


predict in the beginning exactly what 
forms of dislocations and disruptions 
would take place beyond the entry of 
fathers and male relatives into the armed 
forces, shifts in populations to areas of 
defense production, and eventually many 
more mothers working outside the home. 
What would be the consequences of di- 
rect bombardment and dispersal of popu- 
lations from endangered areas? What 
hazards would rapid changes and strains 
bring to the emotional and physical life 
of the child, to educational facilities, to 
standards of living, and to all the other 
elements that make up the child’s ac- 
customed way of life? 

After more than a year’s actual partici- 
pation in war, we see some of these dis- 
locations taking on more definite form. 
We have not yet been faced with the 
problem of mass evacuation of children 
from endangered areas. The Middle 
West has not been under direct threat of 
bombings necessitating frequent black- 
outs, nor has it been confronted with as 
severe shortages of fuel and other necessi- 
ties as have other sections of the country. 
But the major dislocations felt through- 
out the nation have been increasingly 
apparent here. More than a quarter of a 
million men of Illinois are away from 
their homes and families with our coun- 
try’s armed forces. We have already 
seen the migration of families to defense 
areas and swift changes in social and 
economic conditions. We have learned 
much from the British experience and the 
experiences of other allied participants. 
We are in a position now to examine our 
own experiences up to the present time. 

In the procession of children who pass 
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through a busy child-guidance clinic one 
might expect to find the earliest and most 
concrete expressions and reflections of 
effects of wartime conditions on children, 
for these children are referred because of 
behavior and emotional problems that 
have resulted, for the most part, from 
disturbances in their family situations. 

In the past year a number of interest- 
ing cases in which some of these reflec- 
tions were observed have been studied at 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, and 
a few of these are presented here to show 
how the anticipated effects have actually 
appeared. 


Avery intelligent seven-year-old boy, an only 
child, was referred just before his father, a busy 
dentist, entered the Army, primarily because of 
poor school work and inability to get along with 
other children. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that he was often quite provocative and 
demanding, particularly with his mother, who, 
although intelligent, was easily disturbed emo- 
tionally and tended under pressure to be very 
inconsistent with him. The boy’s problems were 
felt to be largely a reflection of the mother’s anx- 
iety, which had increased sharply with the 
father’s departure and early assignment for 
overseas service. While the mother expressed a 
feeling of rather hopeless resignation, she ob- 
viously was overwhelmed at being left with the 
entire responsibility for the boy, and he in turn 
became much more difficult for her to handle. 
This tended to further increase her anxiety. 


The increase in emotional tension be- 
tween this insecure mother and her son, 
resulting from the departure of the father, 


who had apparently always been the. 


more mature parent, is especially note- 
worthy in that the mother’s disturbance 
was with regard to the loss of the father’s 
emotional support rather than concern 
over the family’s financial status. 
Another case in which the war has 
changed family interrelationships with 
resultant stress for the child follows: 


A very intelligent seven-year-old boy, also an 
only child, was referred at the suggestion of an 


uncle who lived in the home, because of restless- 
ness and defiance, nervous mannerisms, disturb- 
ing other children, and requiring an excessive 
amount of the teacher’s time. After having been 
in good financial circumstances, the father had 
lost his business, and the mother, a tense young 
woman, had taken an office job. The father ap- 
parently was compared unfavorably with the 
uncle, who entered the armed forces immediate- 
ly after the referral and of whom the boy was 
very fond. The mother was extremely anxious 
about the boy and uncertain about being away 
from him during the day while she worked. She 
placed him in a small military day school, where 
he gained much satisfaction from wearing a mili- 
tary uniform “‘like his uncle,” from whom he re- 
ceived occasional letters of encouragement. He 
wanted to be a marine because then he could 
“fight on land, on the sea and in the air.” With 
the uncle out of the home, the father appeared 
to regain influence in the family group. 


While this boy did not lose his father, the 
departure of the uncle, whom he admired 
and to whom he was greatly attached, 
obviously increased the insecurity he 
felt in his relationship with his own 
parents. 

War may comprise a threat to the se- 
curity of the family within the commu- 
nity, and in these instances the loss of 
members to the armed forces and eco- 
nomic reverses may stimulate marked 
anxiety. 


The anxious, easily upset, middle-aged moth- 
er of an eleven-year-old girl of average intelli- 
gence, who was referred because of nervousness, 
“blank spells,” sleep disturbances, a severe 
reading difficulty, and retardation in school, be- 
came quite disturbed just after our entry into 
the war and subsequently expressed consider- 
able apprehension, as the family, which is a large 
one on a marginal economic level, was called up- 
on to meet rapidly changing conditions. The 
mother was careful to explain in the beginning 
that the paternal side of the family was of Dan- 
ish and not German extraction, but her main 
concern was with regard to the two older sons, 
who were of draft age. While she began to ac- 
cept the possibility of her sons’ induction into 
the army, she was later very anxious about the 
probable adverse effects of the war on the 
family and the security of the father’s and older 
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daughter’s jobs, rationing, and the family’s 
general position in the community. Apparently 
the eleven-year-old girl had always mirrored the 
mother’s attitude more than the other children, 
and any agitation on the mother’s part aroused 
disturbances in the girl. At the outbreak of the 
war, the girl became quite excited and upset and 
insisted on listening to all the war news over the 
radio. Notably, the sleep disturbances which 
had lessened became acute again. 


It is clear that this child definitely re- 
flected the impact of the war on the com- 
plicated family situation both within it- 
self and in relation to its status in the 
group. One notes particularly the moth- 
er’s increased tensions. The child’s con- 
cern with regard to the war and the sleep 
disturbances diminished considerably 
when the mother became less agitated 
as the father’s and the older daughter’s 
jobs continued and as she became recon- 
ciled to the probability of the sons’ entry 
into the army. 

That children will respond in different 
ways to changes in the family’s economic 
and social status brought about by the 
war, according to their individual person- 
al needs, again is shown in the following 
case: 


The mother of a thirteen-year-old boy re- 
ferred him because of his disobedience at home 
and complaints she had received of annoying be- 
havior in the schoolroom. The boy was the old- 
est in a family of six children, a stepchild whose 
parents had separated in his infancy and whose 
mother had remarried shortly afterward. The 
stepfather had many physical complaints and 
had been unable to work. The family had been 
chronic recipients of relief and had lived in cir- 
cumstances of poverty and want. Although the 
stepfather never had had regular employment, 
he was now able to secure a job in a defense 
plant. Almost immediately the family’s self- 
esteem rose sharply, and the mother, especially, 
gained much satisfaction at being independent 
financially. But with the stepfather out of the 
home, the boy soon became more disobedient, 
began truanting from school more frequently, 
and finally was taken before the Juvenile Court 
and placed on probation. Inasmuch as this child 


had always suffered in the family relationships 
while the other children had had more favorable 
positions, he did not benefit from the family’s 
improved economic status and heightened mor- 
ale as apparently did the other children. 


Again one notes the threat to the in- 
dividual family created by its changing 
status in society. In the following case 
we see one instance in which racial feel- 
ings were aroused by the impact of the 
war in a mother who was already inse- 
cure, thus intensifying her pressures on 
the child. 


Soon after our entry into war, the mother of a 
very intelligent nine-year-old Negro boy, who 
had been referred because of minor stealing at 
home, sleep disturbances, feeding difficulties, 
and restlessness, expressed disturbed feelings 
about the war. Her chief concern was about the 
minority position of Negroes and the possible 
seriously adverse consequences to them if the 
Axis Powers won. She once spoke of the war as 
“an uprising of the dark races against the 
whites” and also expressed some bitterness over 
the possibility that, although the war would 
bring greater opportunities to Negroes, these 
very likely would end when the war was over. 
She had previously revealed feelings of personal 
insecurity, for although obviously quite intelli- 
gent, she had had relatively little education, 
while the father was a well-educated and suc- 
cessful businessman. The family was in com- 
fortable financial circumstances, and the father 
evidently had higher social standing in the com- 
munity than the mother. It was felt that the 
boy’s difficulties were related, primarily, to the 
mother’s anxiety and insecurity about her own 
capacities and status, especially since his be- 
havior did not actually appear to be so serious as 
the mother described it. 


The following case illustrates the way 
in which the parents’ national differences, 
increased by the war, intensified a girl’s 
anxiety. 


A high-school girl whose German-born father 
and Czech-born mother had been at odds be- 
cause of their national differences, was referred 
because of severe emotional disturbances. It 
was evident that her strong pro-German feelings 
were used to torment themotherand tostrength- 
en the bond with her father, who was actually 
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cold and unsympathetic toward her. The moth- 
er had been employed in wealthy Jewish homes, 
and the girl’s anti-Semitic feelings served as an 
additional weapon against the mother. These 
obviously unpatriotic feelings made her very 
anxious. She also was perturbed because her 
mother would not allow her to marry, although 
she loved a sailor with whom she desired pre- 
marital relations so that she would “‘belong to 
him” before he sailed. Her religious feelings 
came into conflict with the biological pressures. 
She sought a solution to these problems. 


Apparently this girl’s fundamental prob- 
lem of great conflict about her parents 
was not created by the war, but her anx- 
iety was acutely intensified and given a 
ready outlet at adolescence. If war had 
not occurred, this conflict probably would 
have emerged in some form at adoles- 
cence, but now the parents’ national dif- 
ferences serve as a convenient medium. 

The following case illustrates another 
way in which feelings about nationality 
were aroused by the war and reflected in 
the child’s situation. 


About seven months before December, 1941, 
a ten-year-old boy of very superior intelligence 
was referred because of antisocial behavior and 
excessive roughness with other children. He had 
always been a behavior problem in school and 
was underplaced for his intellectual capacity. 
The parents, who were in comfortable financial 
circumstances, although born in the United 
States were of enemy alien extraction. The 
father was affectionate toward the boy, but the 
mother, while intelligent, was immature and 
cold and showed a definite preference for the 
younger child. Her attitudes obviously strongly 
and adversely influenced the boy’s behavior. 
After a period of treatment her personal anx- 
ieties had decreased with a resulting warmth de- 
veloping toward the boy. At this point she had 
been able to reveal in the course of treatment 
that the boy had been unwanted and that when 
he was six months old she had had an impulse to 
do away with him, and this appeared to be the 
chief cause of her earlier disturbances. Then the 
declaration of war on the country of the parents’ 
extraction caused a great increase in her emo- 
tional tensions. At the outbreak of the war she 
revealed ideas of persecution because of the 
family’s national origin and wanted to do some- 


thing outside the home to help in the country’s 
war effort. Then the father became an air-raid 
warden. The resulting improvement in the 
family’s social status, together with further re- 
duction of the mother’s anxiety through ther- 
apy, relieved the mother’s acute tensions. The 
boy’s behavior had been improving and after a 
double promotion in school, changed to such an 
extent that further assistance from the Institute 
was considered unnecessary. 


Some reactions to the hardships of 
war in one of the occupied countries of 
Europe are illustrated in a case of a refu- 
gee family: 


An eleven-year-old girl of limited intelligence, 
of a Jewish family forced to flee from Vienna in 
1939, was referred because of slow, “lazy” think- 
ing and inability to keep up with other children. 
The mother described the physical and emo- 
tional effects of experiences they had gone 
through with the father’s long internment in a 
concentration camp while she conducted the 
family’s business under hostile Nazi surveil- 
lance, and their hurried, terrifying escape to 
America. She spoke of the difficulty of the 
father’s adjustment here, her own eagerness to 
get along well in this country, and the child’s 
fearfulness of people as a carry-over of her fear 
of the Nazis. There were problems prior to the 
family’s arrival here, but they were now greatly 
accentuated. The father’s poor adjustment to a 
new environment, competition with more ade- 
quate relatives here, problems of adjustment to 
a new way of living, and financial and employ- 
ment pressures on the mother intensified her 
anxiety, which she tended to concentrate on the 
child. This appeared particularly in pressure on 
her about her work in school. The mother also 
was fearful of offending people, anxious to show 
her appreciation, and to achieve her educational 
ambitions by going to night school. Eventually 
she left a position in which she was actually be- 
ing exploited and secured a new one which made 
her much happier, and she was able to make 
satisfactory school plans for the child. 


Thus, during more than a year’s par- 
ticipation in war, we have seen in a num- 
ber of children studied at the Institute 
for Juvenile Research some of the conse- 
quences on child and family life that were 
anticipated. The child’s fundamental 
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‘need for security remains the same, and 
this is seen to be closely interwoven with 
the feeling of security of the parents or 
other adults intimately involved in his 
current life-situation. As new hazards 
from the impact of war on the accus- 
tomed ways of family life have developed 
and more demands have been made on 
the adults, their tensions have been in- 
tensified, and these the children have re- 
flected. Dislocations precipitated by the 
war have appeared in these cases in var- 
ied forms, some of which are: the de- 
parture of a father or male relative for 
service in the armed forces; a parent 
working outside the home; disturbances 
or threats of disturbance to the parents’ 
economic and social status within the 
family group and the community, or to 
their racial or national loyalties. Some- 
times changed conditions tended to 
strengthen family morale, but in general 
the individual child has reacted accord- 
ing to his individual needs and his feeling 
of security in the family group. The im- 
pact of war has not always been reflected 
by the child through direct verbal ex- 
pression or other reference to it. Especial- 
ly with the younger children, the reac- 
tions have been expressed frequently in 
unusual behavior and through changed 
responses to those persons who form a 
part of his everyday life. 

Many of the children in whom con- 
crete reflections of the war have been 
noted are children who were already 


presenting behavior or emotional prob- 
lems resulting largely from disturbances 
in their family relationships. War condi- 
tions served only to increase or to alter 
the internal family tensions. Because 
emotional disturbances of children and 
adults are often manifested in many di- 
verse ways, it would be impossible to 
note in statistical terms just how many 
children out of the procession studied at 
the Institute during the past year have 
been influenced by the swiftly changing 
conditions brought about by the war. 
Our experiences up to the present time, 
however, make it reasonable to expect 
further consequences of the same general 
nature as more children and their families 
are affected by the already visible dis- 
locations and the anticipated disruptions 
due to further rationing of essential com- 
modities, reallocations of manpower, and 
casualties in the armed forces. 

For thirty-three years the Institute 
for Juvenile Research has been dealing 
with problems of children of essentially 
the same nature as those discussed above. 
The Institute’s diagnostic, consultative, 
and treatment services are available to 
all parents in the state of Illinois without 
cost. It is the sincere desire of the In- 
stitute to assist parents in dealing with 
war-related and other behavior and per- 
sonality problems of their children, for 
these will be the citizens of the future. 


INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH 
CHICAGO 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES AND THE COUNTY COURT 


ANDREW F. JURAS AND VERL LEWIS 


HILD welfare services were initiat- 
ed in Oregon by the State Public 
Welfare Commission on Septem- 

ber 21, 1936. Since that time this special- 
ized social service for children has been 
available in a limited number of Oregon 
counties.t To a large extent the empha- 
sis has been upon demonstration and ex- 
perimentation. For that reason there 
have been differences in the development 
of child welfare services in the several 
counties. However, in each county where 
there has been a child welfare worker it 
has been necessary to deal with the prob- 
lem of the proper relationship to the 
county court (juvenile court). This re- 
port concerns that relationship and is 
based upon three years’ experience of two 
child welfare workers in one rural county. 
It represents a beginning in thinking 
through the relationship with the court 
in a rural area and does not necessarily 
imply final judgment upon the subject. 
Discussion covers two areas: (1) the 
child welfare services worker serving the 
court; and (2) the child welfare services 
worker using the court discriminately. It 
is a joint effort by the two child welfare 
workers who served in the one rural 
county, and all case situations have been 
drawn from their records. 

The statutory basis of child welfare 
services tends to be general in nature as 
contrasted with the specific authority 


t Nine counties have had this service. 


2 Juvenile court functions are placed with the 
county courts in all Oregon counties except Multno- 
mah, Clackamas, Klamath, and Marion. In those 
counties the circuit court has jurisdiction in actions 
involving juveniles. 


given the county courts by legislative 
enactment. The original basis for the 
service was laid by the federal Social Se- 
curity Act, which provided funds “for the 
purpose of enabling the United States 
through the Children’s Bureau, to co- 
operate with state public welfare agen- 
cies in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening, especially in predominant- 
ly rural areas, public welfare services .... 
for the protection and care of homeless, 
dependent, and neglected children, and 
children in danger of becoming delin- 
quent..... ”3 The Oregon statutes au- 
thorize the State Public Welfare Com- 
mission to make all necessary rules and 
regulations for administering child wel- 
fare services and to accept and disburse 
federal funds made available to the state 
for the program. The same act empowers 
the State Public Welfare Commission to 
make reports required by the federal gov- 
ernment and to co-operate with the Unit- 
ed States government in administration.‘ 
It is in accordance with these provisions 
that the state plan for child welfare serv- 
ices is developed. This plan plots each 
year’s activity in advance, establishing 
goals and indicating new areas of service 
to be attempted. It is the framework 
within which the whole service operates. 

In addition to this specific authoriza- 
tion for child welfare services, the State 
Public Welfare Commission is given cer- 
tain responsibilities for social services to 
children including authorization “‘to ac- 
cept custody of children and to provide 


3 Social Security Act, Title V, sec. 521. 


4 Oregon Compiled Laws Annotated, secs. 126-313, 
126-316. 
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care, support and protection services for 
children who are handicapped by depend- 
ency, neglect, illegitimate birth, mental 
or physical disability, or who for other 
reasons are in need of public service.”’s 
The State Public Welfare Commission 
has been given further responsibility for 
administering state-wide services includ- 
ing state aid, certification of private 
child-caring agencies,° certification of fos- 
ter-homes for children,’ investigation of 
adoption petitions for the courts,* aid to 
dependent children? and other social se- 
curity programs and general assistance. 

While this discussion deals with the re- 
lationship of child welfare services to the 
county court, it is important to under- 
stand that this is but a phase of the larger 
problem of the relationship of the county 
public welfare commission to the county 
court. Child welfare services workers are 
members of the staff of the county public 
welfare commission and constitute a 
channel through which specialized serv- 
ices to children may be made available to 
the community. The child welfare work- 
er, as a member of the staff of the county 
public welfare commission, is responsible, 
in all his activities, directly to the admin- 
istrator. It should be pointed out that 
county public welfare commissions with a 
child welfare services program have nei- 
ther more nor less statutory jurisdiction 
than those without such programs; they 
differ only in having a staff member with 
special training who is free to devote full 
time to case situations involving children. 

It might be pointed out also in this 
connection that, although the agency 
may realize the extent of its responsibili- 


5 Ibid., sec. 126-120. 

6 Tbid., secs. 126-318, 126-322. 
7 Ibid., secs. 126-341, 126-348. 
8 Tbid., sec. 63-401. 


9 [bid., secs. 126-306, 126-312. 


ties for services to children, the function 
of the specialized worker on the staff may 
not always be understood by the court 
unless such functions have been carefully 
discussed. The judge may feel that (a) 
the child welfare worker should be able 
to deal directly with all children’s prob- 
lems or that (0) the child welfare 
worker is encroaching upon the preroga- 
tives of the court. This necessitates not 
only a clear-cut explanation to the court 
of the extent to which child welfare serv- 
ices can participate in the several types 
of situations involving children, but also 
continuing interpretation by the adminis- 
trator and the child welfare worker 
through a case-by-case approach. The ad- 
ministrator, as the responsible head of 
the agency, has a direct responsibility for 
clarifying the function of the child welfare 
services worker. 

Delinquency cases illustrate this point. 
Since the Oregon statutes place jurisdic- 
tion over delinquency problems with the 
juvenile court and inasmuch as the scope 
of child welfare services as stated in the 
Social Security Act does not include de- 
linquent children, child welfare services 
workers have assumed no direct responsi- 
bility for delinquent children referred to 
the court other than to make social stud- 
ies and to provide consultation services 
when their participation is requested in 
specific situations. For example, when 
the county judge referred a fifteen-year- 
old boy who was being held in the deten- 
tion home on a charge of theft, the work- 
er agreed to interview the boy to obtain 
information for the court. During the in- 
terview the worker learned of relatives in 
another part of the state. Acting upon 
the worker’s suggestion, the judge ex- 
plored with the boy’s parents the possi- 
bility of placement with these relatives 
and disposed of the case in that manner. 
The worker’s participation was limited to 
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an interview with the child and to the 
presentation to the court of the informa- 
tion obtained. 

The child welfare services worker also 
can serve the court by interpreting the 
availability of resources outside the coun- 
ty as well as by developing the mutual 
understanding of the limitations of the 
agency in dealing with certain children’s 
problems. He can bring to the attention 
of the court the particular type of care 
needed by an individual child and the re- 
sources available to meet that need. Del- 
la Short’? required maternity home care, 
and it was necessary to help her arrange 
to have a private child-caring agency ac- 
cept custody of her infant. The worker’s 
explanation to the court of the availabil- 
ity of these resources seemingly resulted 
in more satisfactory plans being made for 
the girl and her baby than were previous- 
ly proposed. In the case of James Gar- 
vin," a thirteen-year-old boy who pre- 
sented serious emotional problems, avail- 
able resources were thoroughly canvassed 
with the judge before it was decided to 
place the child in an institution. Similar- 
ly, as in the case of Ellery Kelley,” aged 
eight, who presented dangerous behavior 
symptoms, the diagnostic services of the 
traveling child guidance clinic were uti- 
lized before the worker recommended in- 
stitutional commitment to the parents 
and the court. 

It is important that the child welfare 
worker be aware of the jurisdiction over 
certain protective services for children 
given to the county courts by legislative 
enactment as well as of the responsibili- 
ties and limitations of the county public 
welfare commission as they pertain to so- 
cial services for children. The legislature 


10 See below, Case Summaries, No. 11, p. 186. 
11 See below, Case Summaries, No. 12, p. 186. 


12 See below, Case Summaries, No. 6, p. 183. 


has placed with the county court speci- 
fied responsibilities in situations involv- 
ing guardianship, the prosecution of 
persons charged with contributing to the 
delinquency of minors,’4 jurisdiction over 
dependent children,'® custody and com- 
mitment of children to child-caring agen- 
cies,’ jurisdiction in cases of delinquen- 
cy,’ adoptions,’ and certain acts involv- 
ing illegitimate birth.1? To understand 
the way in which a child welfare worker 
can serve the court best and to use the 
court discriminately, it is essential that 
the court’s statutory responsibilities be 
understood. 

Again the methods by which the child 
welfare services worker may assist the 
court in these diversified responsibilities 
may best be illustrated by a case ap- 
proach. In this particular county the 
child welfare services workers had an op- 
portunity to assist the county court with 
all types of cases for which the court is 
given statutory responsibility with the 
single exception of the “prosecution of 
persons charged with contributing to the 
delinquency of a minor.” 

The activity of the child welfare work- 
er in the case of Donald Newton” con- 
sisted of aiding the court by making a de- 
tailed investigation of the circumstances 
surrounding previous commitments and 
the previous guardianship, as well as en- 
listing the active interest of the boy’s sis- 
ter and the superintendent of the institu- 
tion caring for him. With this informa- 


13 Oregon Compiled Laws Annotated, secs. 22-101, 
22-102, 22-120. 


4 [bid., sec. 23-1034. 

tS Ibid., sec. 93-602. 

16 Thid., secs. 93-605, 93-609, 93-610. 
17 Ibid., secs. 93-603, 93-618. 

18 Tbid., sec. 63-401. 

19 Tbid., secs. 28-912, 126-330. 


20 See below, Case Summaries, No. 1, p. 181. 
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tion at his disposal the worker was in a 
position actively to aid the judge to for- 
mulate a long-time plan for the youth. 
When the social study indicated that the 
appointment of a guardian was essential, 
the worker also aided in interesting a re- 
sponsible local attorney in assuming 
guardianship. 

Summarily the Oregon statutes might 
be said to differentiate between three 
types of dependency situations: (1) chil- 
dren who are without parental care and 
dependent upon the public for support 
because they have been abandoned by 
their parents and are without guardians, 
or because their parents are deceased; (2) 
children whose home is unfit because of 
the “neglect, cruelty, drunkenness or de- 
pravity” of the parents; (3) children 
whose parents do not properly discipline 
or control them and have failed to do so 
after admonishment by the court.” Situ- 
ations concerning child dependency con- 
stituted the largest group of cases with 
which the child welfare workers in this 
county assisted the court, in some cases 
assuming full responsibility for adequate 
care and supervision. 


The first type of dependency situation 
is well illustrated by the Long case.” 
Here the original referral was made by 
the county court when the father re- 
quested assistance in planning for the 
children. Social investigation revealed 
that family disintegration had progressed 
to the point where boarding-home care 
for the children was essential. Almost 
immediately it was necessary for the 
county public welfare commission to as- 
sume complete responsibility in order to 
assure the children an opportunity for 
normal growth. 


The participation of the child welfare 


21 Oregon Compiled Laws Annotated, sec. 93-602. 


22 See below, Case Summaries, No. 2, p. 181. 
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worker in a case situation involving de- 
pendency because the home was unfit for 
the proper development of children is 
shown in the Stanton case.” An effort 
was made to maintain the children in the 
home and, by intensive supervision, to 
improve standards of care. When the 
emotional instability of both the father 
and the grandmother continued, with 
deleterious effect on the children, the co- 
operation of the court was solicited in ar- 
ranging placement of the children with a 
child-caring agency. 

The behavior problems of Robert Low- 
ry*4 apparently were the result of pa- 
rental neglect. Because of the obvious 
nature of the child’s asocial acts there 
were strong community pressures for a 
solution. Efforts of the judge to enlist the 
co-operation of the parents failed, and 
the eventual placement of the child in a 
foster-home required the authority of the 
court. The actual placement and subse- 
quent supervision was a direct result of 
participation in planning by the child 
welfare worker with the judge. 

Problems involving custody and com- 
mitment of children come within the ju- 
risdiction of the county court. Intensive 
case-work service with the Fuller chil- 
dren*s brought to light the debilitating 
effect of previous plans made by the 
father. When it was determined that a 
definite plan was needed, the court gave 
temporary custody of the children to rel- 
atives who apparently could give satis- 
factory care. Further social study re- 
vealed the unsuitability of plans pro- 
posed by the father and the paternal 
aunt, and verified the desirability of the 
placement with the relatives who had 
been given temporary custody. At this 


23 See below, Case Summaries, No. 3, p. 182. 
24 See below, Case Summaries, No. 4, p. 182. 
25 See below, Case Summaries, No. 5, p. 183. 
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point the judge was willing to give this 
family permanent custody of the children. 

The cases of Ellery Kelley” and Albert 
White”? illustrate the function of the 
child welfare worker in the commitment 
process. In both, the worker’s principal 
activity consisted of helping the family 
to face realistically the limitations of the 
child and to accept a plan of treatment 
that would best meet the child’s need. 
More intensive social study was neces- 
sary in the case of Albert White because 
the family had previously taken no steps 
to have the maladjustment diagnosed. 
Ellery’s parents knew of their son’s limi- 
tations but could not bring themselves to 
face them. Albert’s aunt and uncle had 
no understanding of the problems under- 
lying his behavior. Consequently it was 
necessary for the worker to make avail- 
able diagnostic facilities before a plan 
could be devised. In each case the co- 
operation of the court was essential. The 
worker interpreted the commitment proc- 
ess as a channel through which the child 
could receive the treatment he needed. 

As previously pointed out, the child 
welfare services workers assumed no di- 
rect and continuing responsibility for de- 
linquency cases referred by the court. 
However, a distinction must be drawn 
between direct referrals of delinquent 
children by the court and delinquent or 
predelinquent children in families known 
to the county public welfare commission. 
For example, the Hansen** family re- 
ceived an aid to dependent children 
grant. It was referred to the child wel- 
fare worker because of problems of fam- 
ily relationship. Delinquency patterns 
were evident in the behavior of the two 
children in the home and community. 
When the problem was discussed with 


26 See below, Case Summaries, No. 6, p. 183. 
27 See below, Case Summaries, No. 7, p. 184. 
28 See below, Case Summaries, No. 8, p. 184. 
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the county judge, the worker was given 
considerable freedom in planning for the 
children. The result was an improvement 
in the family relationship and the elimi- 
nation of the delinquent behavior of at 
least one child. 

Josephine Brown”? was referred to the 
county public welfare commission by her 
pastor with a request for service. Social 
study early revealed a definite delinquent 
pattern. At this point the problem was 
discussed with the county judge, and his 
participation in planning for the girl was 
secured. The worker continued to as- 
sume responsibility for planning with the 
girl and her family but kept the court 
continually informed of developments. 
When the best interests of the child re- 
quired her removal from the home, the 
court assumed jurisdiction. 

In both the Hansen and the Brown 
cases the child welfare worker dealt with 
a situation involving delinquency, but 
the referral originally was on the basis 
of other problems or, as in the Brown 
case, before delinquency definitely was 
established. 

Adoptions also afford an opportunity 
to provide a case-work service to the 
court. Although responsibility for final 
decisions regarding adoptions rests with 
the county judge, the Oregon law pro- 
vides that the State Public Welfare Com- 
mission may file, for the consideration of 
the judge, information regarding the sta- 
tus of the child and evidence as to the 
suitability of the proposed foster-home.*° 
In most adoption cases the state depart- 
ment requests the county public welfare 
commission to make this investigation. 
In those counties where there is a child 
welfare worker, that person usually pro- 
vides this service. The county judge also 
may utilize the child welfare worker to 


29 See below, Case Summaries, No. 9, p. 185. 
3° Oregon Compiled Laws Annotated, sec. 63-401. 
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interpret adoption procedure to interest- 
ed persons. It was in that way that the 
child welfare worker became interested in 
the Godfrey case.** At the request of the 
judge, he interpreted to the family the 
futility of hoping to adopt a child with- 
out the mother’s consent and gained 
their co-operation in returning the child to 
his own mother rather than allowing him 
to remain in their home. Subsequently 
the family obtained another child; and, 
following an investigation which indicat- 
ed the advisability of this plan, the adop- 
tion was granted by the county judge. 

In rural communities adequate plan- 
ning for unmarried mothers and their 
children presents an especially serious 
problem. Since the Oregon laws do not 
place illegitimacy cases within the juris- 
diction of the county court, these prob- 
lems, as they concern that court, must be 
approached from the viewpoint of de- 
pendency—providing protection for the 
girl and her child through dependency 
action. The only service the county 
court may render in illegitimacy cases 
per se is to come to an agreement with the 
putative father for the support of the 
child and for confinement expenses. Del- 
la Short: first came to the attention of 
the child welfare worker when the girl 
was about to be brought before a grand 
jury to be questioned regarding her al- 
leged pregnancy. To protect the girl from 
such an experience the child welfare 
worker took the initiative in calling the 
attention of the county judge to the pro- 
bation officer’s plan and in interpreting to 
him the inadvisability of such procedure. 
Since Della was a ward of the court the 
judge requested that the worker assist 
the girl to formulate plans for confine- 
ment care. Then the child welfare worker 
assisted in obtaining an acknowledgment 


3 See below, Case Summaries, No. 10, p. 185. 
32 See below, Case Summaries, No. 11, p. 186. 


of paternity and in securing support from 
the infant’s father. In these later steps 
the active participation of the judge was 
essential. 

In addition to the services in specific 
types of cases, the child welfare worker 
may render valuable service to the court 
in securing and making available social 
information upon which the judge may 
base his decisions. It will be noted that 
this was an important part of the service 
in each of the cases discussed above. The 
statutes give the court authority to re- 
quire reports and information as the 
judge may deem necessary.3 

The value of this service may be illus- 
trated specifically by the case of James 
Garvin.34 The value of the worker’s ef- 
forts and the effectiveness of court action 
were enhanced by the availability to the 
court of detailed social information. The 
psychometric testing service that was 
available to the worker enabled him, in 
the case of James Garvin, as in the cases 
of Albert White and Ellery Kelley, to 
present to the court information that 
would have been available through no 
other source and thus to make possible a 
more scientific approach to the problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


During the period of three years with 
which this report deals, the co-operation 
of the county court was gained in many 
of the cases handled by the child welfare 
workers. An actual count shows that 
there were more than thirty direct refer- 
rals of cases by the county court and 
more than fifty cases in which the serv- 
ices of the court were utilized at some 
point in case-work-treatment process. 

It is felt that the experiences of these 
three years justify the drawing of certain 
conclusions regarding the relationship of 


33 Oregon Compiled Laws Annotated, sec. 93-616. 
34 See below, Case Summaries, No. 12, p. 186. 
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the child welfare services workers to the 
county court in a rural area. 

In the first place, child welfare services 
can be of value in helping to form a pat- 
tern for the handling of children’s cases 
by the county court. It was observed 
that, as scientific methods of child care 
were demonstrated by the child welfare 
worker, the judge evidenced an increasing 
interest in the utilization of these proce- 
dures in cases coming to his attention. 

The availability of child welfare serv- 
ices can make unnecessary the referral of 
certain cases to the court. Because of the 
legal authority of the court, some individ- 
uals may hesitate to request assistance 
from that source. Once it becomes known 
in the community that child welfare 
services are available, requests for service 
are likely to increase. Some of these will 
require action by the court. If so, the 
child welfare worker is in a position to 
interpret to the family the necessity for 
such action and to lay the groundwork 
for maximum benefit from the court ex- 
perience. On the other hand, the worker 
may be able to assist the family without 
the necessity for court action, thereby 
avoiding unnecessary calls upon the 
judge’s time. 

In some cases the services of the child 
welfare worker can eliminate the neces- 
sity for long-continued contact between 
the family and the court. The child wel- 
fare worker has the facilities and the abil- 
ity to maintain detailed chronological 
records of cases. This makes it possible 
to give information to the court periodi- 
cally as well as a detailed report any time 
court action may be indicated. 

The child welfare services program 
makes available a specialized case-work 
service as a resource which may be uti- 
lized by the court, thus obviating the 
necessity for drastic action without due 
regard for the welfare of the child. 
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CASE SUMMARIES*% 


1. Newton.—In this family, Donald, age 
twenty years, had spent the past eleven years at 
the State School for the Deaf. The mother de- 
serted her husband and six children in 1926. 
Subsequently the children were adjudged de- 
pendents and placed by the county court under 
custody of a child-caring agency. Later the fath- 
er was killed accidentally and a considerable 
sum of money was left to the children through 
a workmen’s compensation exchange in a 
neighboring state. 

Several months after receiving custody of 
Donald, the child-caring agency petitioned the 
county court for a transfer of the child to the 
State School for the Deaf. The petition stated 
that he was a “defective deaf mute.” The trans- 
fer was made and the court appointed a guardian 
of the person and property of the child. Later, 
because of unsatisfactory service, the guardian 
was supposedly discharged. With the exception 
of a few months during some of the summers 
Donald remained at the School for eleven years 
without any person assuming responsibility for 
future planning. 

The assistance of the child welfare worker 
was requested through the county court when 
the judge requested help in planning for Donald. 
Following a review of the situation with the 
county judge, a complete investigation was 
made to determine as scientifically as possible 
the best plan for the youth. A psychological 
test was arranged, and the result indicated a 
mental age of ten years. Prolonged institution- 
alization was recommended to provide care for 
Donald, who would never be self-sufficient. The 
child welfare worker, believing the co-operation 
of a married sister, who had shown some interest 
in Donald, was important, gained her participa- 
tion in planning for Donald in another institu- 
tion. Interpretation of the boy’s limitations was 
necessary to relieve her anxiety and feelings 
over placement of her brother in another state 
institution. The county judge made the neces- 
sary commitment. It was discovered then that 
the former guardian had not been discharged 
legally, and the judge requested the further help 
of the worker in untangling the situation. Even- 
tually this was accomplished, and at the work- 
er’s suggestion the judge appointed a local at- 
torney as Donald’s guardian. 

2. Long.—The Long family came to the at- 


35 All names have been changed. Similarity of any 
name to personalities is merely coincidental. 
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tention of the child welfare worker when assist- 
ance to the father in planning for the two sons, 
aged seven and eight years, was requested by the 
county judge. The two boys were found to be 
living with their father in a tent in the woods 
where Mr. Long was herding sheep. The chil- 
dren were without proper food, clothing, shelter, 
and parental care. The mother deserted her hus- 
band and seven children in 1935. The father, an 
easygoing individual, had made little effort to re- 
establish a home for the children, and five had 
been placed at random with as many families in 
various states. With the consent of the father 
the two boys were placed in a boarding-home. 
Adequate clothing and much-needed medical 
and dental care were provided. The children 
were completely untrained and unmanageable, 
and several foster-homes had to be tried. It be- 
came necessary finally to separate the brothers. 
Subsequently the father lost his job, and like the 
mother he too deserted the children. No further 
word was received from him, and the children 
were dependent entirely upon public support. 
To protect them from further uncertainty of 
care they were made wards of the county court. 
Following a period of placement in separate 
boarding-homes, the brothers were again al- 
lowed to live together. Because of the family 
background and the lack of training at an early 
age, their progress was slow. Each child gained 
from his school experience and the advantages 
of family life, and there were times when their 
progress was encouraging. Rejected and aban- 
doned by both parents, an effort was made by 
the worker to establish a relationship for the 
children with a maternal grandmother in an- 
other state. The county judge followed the case 
with considerable interest. It was believed that 
the case was an excellent means of interpreting 
to him the many problems that may develop 
from a dependency situation. 

3. Stanton.—The Stanton family came to the 
attention of the child welfare worker when a 
child-caring agency requested an investigation 
to determine whether the two small children 
should be admitted to an institution. The 
grandmother had written to the agency request- 
ing admission of the children, aged six and four 
years. Social study revealed that the parents 
separated and were divorced in 1936. The father 
was addicted to the use of alcohol and at the 
time of the investigation was in the State Hospi- 
tal. The paternal grandmother had provided 
for the two children since the parénts’ separa- 


tion. Owing to her husband’s ill health and the 
father’s absence, she was unable financially to 
provide further care. Public assistance was pro- 
vided, and the children were able to remain with 
the grandmother, to whom they were greatly 
attached. 

Subsequently, the father returned to the 
home. He was found to be a psychoneurotic in- 
dividual who continued to use alcohol to excess 
and to be a constant source of friction in the 
family. The grandmother’s health began failing, 
and it became apparent that the father’s be- 
havior and the grandmother’s increasing emo- 
tional instability were poor influences for the 
children. Investigation revealed that the moth- 
er was uninterested in the welfare of her children. 
With the co-operation of the county judge ar- 
rangements were made for placement of the 
children with a child-caring agency. The follow- 
ing summer the father became employed, and he 
and the grandmother requested that the children 
be allowed to return to the home for a vacation. 
The county judge was willing to allow a trial 
with the understanding that, if conditions be- 
came unsuitable, the children would be removed 
immediately. He requested that the child wel- 
fare worker give close supervision. After a short 
period it was necessary to remove the children 
from the home and to return them to the agency. 

The father’s continued alcoholism and his 
questionable living arrangements with various 
women indicate that prolonged care is essential 
if the children are to have opportunities for 
growth. The grandmother died recently, and 
the children’s mother continues to be disinterest- 
ed in planning for them. 

4. Lowry.—The Lowry family came to the 
attention of the child welfare worker on a direct 
referral by the county judge. Robert, aged eight 
years, presented predelinquent problems— 
namely, stealing, running away from home and 
school, remaining away from home all hours of 
the night, and retardation in school. The judge 
requested the services of the worker in planning 
for the boy. 

Social study revealed that the child received 
very little in relationships at home or at school. 
There were indications of a basic rejection on 
the part of the mother and of sibling rivalry 
growing out of preference for a younger brother. 
The police department was concerned about the 
child’s late hours and the laxity of the parents. 
On several occasions the officers had returned 
the child to his home at late hours and found the 
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parents retired and making no effort to locate 
theirson. Robert began taking his four-year-old 
brother with him on his escapades. One evening 
the boys started what the police reported to be 
a “near crime wave.” The parents were irre- 
sponsible and disinterested in their son’s behav- 
ior. They blamed the police for not “‘scaring the 
boy into behaving.” Their own efforts to have 
Robert remain at home consisted of whipping 
him severely and tying him toa tree in the yard. 

Case-work services with the boy and the par- 
ents convinced the worker and the judge that the 
family was unable to cope with the child’s prob- 
lems. Finally, the parents consented to arrange- 
ments for a foster-home placement. A psycho- 
logical test was arranged through the child wel- 
fare services’ psychologist and revealed high 
average intelligence. The finding plus further 
study indicated the feasibility of placement. 
Robert was making a fairly satisfactory adjust- 
ment in the foster-home when the parents de- 
cided that they were unable to afford the board 
payments and returned him to their home. Im- 
mediately regression to his former behavior was 
evidenced. The parents continued to assume 
little responsibility for supervision, and it be- 
came necessary through court action to remove 
the child from the custody of the parents. At 
periods Robert made a fair adjustment in the 
foster-home and at school. However, at times 
he continued to manifest symptoms of malad- 
justment—stealing and running away. Foster- 
home care seemed essential for a prolonged peri- 
od owing to the inadequacy of the parents and 
their inability to understand the psychological 
factors involved in the child’s behavior. 

5. Fuller.—The situation of the two Fuller 
children, Doris, aged fourteen years, and Her- 
man, aged eleven years, was brought to the at- 
tention of the child welfare worker when the pa- 
ternal uncle and aunt requested the worker’s 
help in obtaining custody of the children. Social 
examination revealed that the mother died leav- 
ing ten children with the father, who was unable 
to assume responsibility for their care. The 
father placed most of the children with relatives 
and friends in various states. He asked his 
brother to accept care of Herman and promised 
the family that if they wished they might raise 
him as their own child. The family took the 
child into their home and provided care for 
eight years. Two years ago the sister, Doris, 
was sent by relatives to the paternal uncle’s 
home. Later it became known that the girl was 


in need of medical care, and the aunt with 
whom she had been living was unwilling to as- 
sume the expense. The paternal relatives had 
become attached to the children and were dis- 
turbed inasmuch as the father was insisting now 
that Doris be returned to him to assume house- 
hold duties in his home. 

The situation was brought before the county 
judge, who gave the paternal uncle temporary 
custody of the children pending a complete in- 
vestigation by the child welfare worker. It was 
discovered that the father was addicted to the 
use of alcohol, caroused with various women, 
and was unable to offer either child a suitable 
home. The social study revealed that the pater- 
nal aunt had mistreated Doris and that her only 
interest in the child was to exploit her. On the 
other hand, the children were found to be happy 
and well cared for in the home of the paternal 
relatives with whom they were staying. On the 
basis of this information, the judge gave these 
relatives custody of the two children. 

As the paternal relatives were a marginal 
family economically, medical care was provided 
by the county public welfare commission. When 
it was discovered that Doris had a marked visual 
disability, arrangements were made for the child 
to attend sight-saving classes. Thus through in- 
tensive case-work services the total needs of the 
children became known and were met. 

6. Kelley—A local physician referred the 
Kelley family, consisting of the parents and five 
children, to the child welfare worker because of 
the behavior of Ellery, aged eight, and the par- 
ents’ concern regarding his care. Social study re- 
vealed that Ellery suffered severe convulsions 
and was extremely unstable emotionally, and 
was dangerous. He had deliberately injured one 
eye with a pair of scissors. Both parents showed 
considerable feelings of guilt because of their 
son’s behavior. This was accentuated because 
of constant complaints from neighbors. His 
expulsion from three schools added to their un- 
certainty concerning his future. There was evi- 
dence also of considerable friction between the 
parents. The father was of the opinion that his 
wife pampered the child, and the mother de- 
fended her son constantly against a stricter dis- 
ciplinary pattern which the father attempted to 
enforce. 

When Ellery had been examined at a chil- 
dren’s hospital a year previously, the parents 
were given little encouragement that the child 
would recover from his condition. The parents 
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had been reluctant to accept the diagnosis and 
were exhausting every possible resource for the 
child. The child welfare worker arranged an ex- 
amination with the traveling child guidance 
clinic. Later a psychological test was arranged 
through the child welfare services’ psychologist 
to learn of any special abilities or limitations. 
All results appeared to indicate that the child 
was of subnormal mentality, unstable, and 
would not recover. Institutionalization was 
recommended by all who examined him. Fol- 
lowing the interpretation to the parents they 
asked that the worker arrange for Ellery to be 
sent to a state institution. The next day the 
mother called at the office and explained that 
she had decided to continue care for her son in 
their home. 

Case-work service was finally helpful in al- 
leviating the parents’ feelings of guilt regarding 
the child and in their facing realistically, after 
many months, the futility of caring for him in 
their own home. That the parents had not en- 
tirely resolved their conflict was evident by their 
dependence upon the worker in requesting that 
he make all arrangements for the commitment 
with the county judge. However, the parents 
participated in the final arrangements by taking 
the child to the institution after the worker ar- 
ranged an informal hearing and made provisions 
whereby the parents aided financially in the 
child’s support at the institution. 

7. White.—Albert, aged eight, came to the at- 
tention of the child welfare worker when the 
county judge referred the paternal aunt and 
uncle to the worker for service in placement 
planning for the child. Social study revealed 
that the relatives had provided a home for the 
child for five years. The mother died in 1930, 
leaving her husband and four boys. The father 
was irresponsible and unable to provide ade- 
quately for the children. It became necessary 
to place the three older boys in an institution 
for dependents. The father first traveled the 
country with Albert but eventually sent him to 
the paternal aunt’s home. 

Through case-work services it became ap- 
parent that, although the aunt was very fond of 
the child, her husband wasirritated at the child’s 
presence and demanded that other plans be 
made for him. The uncle had little respect for 
the father and felt that he and his wife had as- 
sumed the financial burden too long. Psycho- 
logically he appeared to be jealous of his wife’s 
attentiveness to the child. The relationship be- 


came strained to the extent that it seemed that 
a separation was imminent if the child remained 
in the home. 

Social examination revealed that Albert was 
maladjusted in school as well as in the relatives’ 
home. He was pampered by the aunt, who con- 
sequently was unable to control or train the 
child. He had been expelled from two schools 
because of his behavior. A psychological test 
was arranged through the child welfare services’ 
psychologist, and the child was examined at the 
traveling child guidance clinic. The examina- 
tions revealed subnormal mentality and marked 
emotional instability. It was recommended that 
the child be placed in an institution for depend- 
ent children where he would experience group 
living, have constant supervision, and later re- 
ceive training in mechanical fields. The uncle 
readily accepted the plan. The aunt, however, 
was unable to face the removal of the child from 
her care and insisted that he be given further 
opportunity in the public school. For many 
months the uncle and the school authorities were 
considerably concerned with the child’s be- 
havior. 

Eventually the child’s father appeared, and 
the uncle immediately placed pressure upon him 
to remove the child from the home. Through 
case-work services the co-operation of the father 
was gained, and theaunt finally admitted her in- 
ability to control the child and agreed to his 
placement. With the co-operation of the county 
judge the child welfare worker made the neces- 
sary arrangements for completion of the com- 
mitment, the father signing the dependency 
petition. Following the placement of the child, 
the uncle became more considerate of his wife’s 
affection for Albert and periodically took her to 
visit him. 

8. Hansen.—The Hansen family, receiving 
aid to dependent children, was referred to the 
child welfare worker for help in improving family 
relationships. The family had received assistance 
since 1930, when the father died leaving the 
mother, of subnormal mentality, with five chil- 
dren, the eldest aged fourteen years. In the past 
few years the older children had drifted away 
from the home. One daughter was sent to a cor- 
rectional school, and in January, 1937, the two 
youngest brothers were brought before the 
court for entry intoa store. The eldest, aged fif- 
teen, was sent to the State Training School for 
Boys, and the younger child was allowed to re- 
main with the mother. When the child welfare 
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worker accepted the case, only the mother and 
Eric, aged thirteen, were living in the home. 

Subsequently, Charlie, the older brother, was 
paroled to his mother, and with his return to the 
home Eric became unmanageable and the broth- 
ers ran away. Through case-work services, a 
wage home was located for Charlie, and Eric 
was returned again to the mother’s care. The 
aid of the school authorities was solicited to gain 
individual attention for Eric and his adjustment 
both at school and at home improved markedly. 
Arrangements were made for Charlie, who was 
of school age, but of limited mentality, to be ex- 
cused from further attendance because of his 
lack of interest, inability to gain from further 
academic education, and former conflict with 
school authorities. 

Through case-work services over a period of 
two years, Eric made an improved adjustment. 
He planned to complete high school and he be- 
came prominent in Boy Scout activities. In the 
past year he assumed increasing responsibilities 
in aiding his mother who suffered from ill health. 
Charlie, because of limited mentality, an uncon- 
trollable temper, and personality problems, from 
time to time became involved in minor difficul- 
ties. On each occasion, with the co-operation of 
the county judge he was helped through the 
critical period. The child welfare worker was 
helpful in the readjustment of the younger 
brother who was bordering on serious malad- 
justment. Aid in assisting Charlie to secure em- 
ployment appeared to be helpful in preventing 
serious delinquent acts. Continued public as- 
sistance enabled Eric to continue attendance in 
school. The worker was able to aid in the im- 
provement of family relationships to prevent 
complete family disintegration. 

9. Brown.—The attention of the child wel- 
fare worker was called to the case of Josephine 
Brown, aged 17, upon referral by the family’s 
pastor because of suspected sex delinquency. 
Social study revealed that the mother was a re- 
ligious fanatic and that she and the stepfather 
had little influence upon the daughter and little 
if any understanding of the psychological fac- 
tors involved in the problem. It appeared that 
the mother was aware of the girl’s promiscuity 
but approached the problem on a religious basis. 

Case-work services with the girl revealed that 
she had no understanding of biological processes 
and had had sexual relations for several years. 
It was learned that the mother had taken her 
daughter to a physician on one occasion to have 


a pregnancy terminated. A psychological test 
was arranged, and the result revealed dull nor- 
mal intelligence. There was considerable evi- 
dence of emotional instability and uneven men- 
tal development. With the co-operation of the 
judge the girl was made a ward of the court, and 
a foster-home placement was arranged. The 
boarding-mother reported that Josephine was a 
willing worker and that her general attitudes 
showed improvement. The plan continued until 
it became known that the foster-mother was al- 
lowing one of the girl’s boy friends to spend con- 
siderable time in the home and to stay nights 
with the hired man. When other plans for the 
girl were being considered, the mother prevailed 
upon the county judge to allow her to take Jose- 
phine to a grandmother in another state. In the 
absence of the child welfare worker, the judge 
allowed this plan, although no investigation of 
the suitability of the grandmother’s home pre- 
ceded the decision. It appeared possible that the 
girl would continue her delinquent behavior if 
she remained in her mother’s care. 

10. Godfrey—The Godfrey family came to 
the attention of the child welfare services worker 
when the county judge referred the parents for 
service with an adoption problem. The family 
had received a two-year-old baby into their 
home from the child’s maternal grandmother. 
They wished to adopt the child but discovered 
subsequently that the mother had not given her 
consent for the adoption of the baby. Investiga- 
tion revealed that the grandmother had been 
erroneously advised by an attorney that the 
family could adopt the baby without the moth- 
er’s consent. Through case-work service with 
the grandmother, the mother of the baby, and 
the Godfrey family, the baby was returned to 
the mother, who was anxious to provide further 
care. The co-operation of other relatives was 
gained and resulted in obtaining employment 
for the mother, who was able to provide an ade- 
quate home for the baby. 

The county judge and the child welfare work- 
er were instrumental in averting the continued 
placement of the baby with the Godfrey family. 
Interpretation to the family of the futility of car- 
ing for the child, to whom they were becoming 
attached and whom they could not hope to 
adopt, resulted in their decision to return the 
baby to the mother. Later the family obtained 
another child, and with the mother’s consent 
an adoption was consummated. A complete in- 
vestigation was made and a report submitted 
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through the state department to the county 
court. 

11. Short.—The administrator of the county 
public welfare commission requested the serv- 
ices of the child welfare worker in social plan- 
ning for Della, aged seventeen. Information 
available at the time of referral indicated that 
the mother died when Della was five years of age 
and that the father had requested the help of the 
secretary of the local Red Cross Chapter in ar- 
ranging placement of the four children. Della, 
with an older sister, was adjudged a dependent 
child and placed in an institution. Several years 
later she was released to her father’s care. In 
1936 she was committed to a correctional school 
as a delinquent and was transferred to a ma- 
ternity home when it was discovered that she 
was pregnant. Paternity of the child was not es- 
tablished, and later Della with the infant re- 
turned to the father’s home. She remained a 
ward of the county court. 

At the time the child welfare worker’s atten- 
tion was called to the case it was suspected that 
Della was pregnant for the second time. At the 
request of the judge, the county nurse inter- 
viewed her and accepted Della’s own statement 
that she was not pregnant. Meanwhile, the act- 
ing probation officer, being of the opinion that 
Della was untruthful, served a summons for her 
to appear before the grand jury to state whether 
or not she was pregnant. It was at this point 
that the child welfare worker discussed the situ- 
ation with the county judge and was asked to 
assume some responsibility for the girl in place 
of the acting probation officer. 

Extremely frightened because of the sum- 
mons, Della left her father’s home to stay with 
friends. She was informed indirectly by the 
child welfare worker that the summons had been 
withdrawn and that the judge had asked the 
worker to assist her in plans for confinement 
care. Later Della entered a maternity home and 
gave birth to a baby boy. Through case-work 
services paternity was established, and an agree- 
ment arranged with the father of the infant to 
pay for confinement care. At the mother’s re- 
quest the baby was placed for adoption by a 
child-caring agency. Della continued to provide 
excellent care for the first baby in her father’s 
home. 

12. Garvin.—The case of James Garvin first 
came to the attention of the child welfare worker 
in September, 1937, when referred by the school 
nurse who reported that the boy, aged thirteen, 
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was in the second grade, was unable to read or 
write adequately, and attended school irregular- 
ly. He was reportedly living with another fam- 
ily while his father was working in the timber. 

Social examination revealed a history of 
family disintegration and depravity. Mr. Gar- 
vin returned from the world war shell-shocked 
and in poor health. He married a woman of 
questionable reputation, who he discovered later 
was habituated to the use of alcohol and drugs. 
When James was but a small child the mother 
gave him liquor and sent him to steal. The 
father became discouraged and deserted, but a 
year later returned to take the child from the 
mother. For several years the father and son 
drifted around the country, remaining in one 
town only for the period the father was able to 
find employment. 

Mr. Garvin appeared willing to have the 
worker plan for James and admitted that he was 
concerned about his son’s untruthfulness, steal- 
ing, and the fact that the child usually was in 
difficulty with the police. He informed the work- 
er that when in New Mexico, James was com- 
mitted to a correctional institution for stealing, 
truancy, and being under the influence of alco- 
hol. It was obvious that, although the father 
was fond of James, he was unable to control 
him. A complete physical examination revealed 
general good health, and glasses were provided 
to correct a slight vision defect. The co-opera- 
tion of the school authorities was gained and re- 
sulted in individual attention to improve the 
child’s interest in school experiences. Mr. Gar- 
vin unexpectedly lost his job, and the father and 
son left the community. 

James again came to the attention of the 
child welfare worker a year and a half later when 
the father applied for assistance at the county 
public welfare commission. The school reported 
immediately that James was in constant diffi- 
culties. He was unmanageable, fought with oth- 
er children, and stole articles. One day he came 
to school under the influence of alcohol. The 
father explained that he had given James liquor 
as he had been using it since early childhood. It 
became increasingly evident that the father was 
incapable of providing proper care for his son. 

A psychological test was arranged through 
the child welfare services’ psychologist, and the 
result revealed low subnormal intelligence bor- 
dering on feeble-mindedness. A conference of 
the school superintendent, principal, school 
nurse, remedial teacher, and the child welfare 
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worker was held to consider an appropriate plan 
for James. The child had continued his stealing 
and truancy and was known to be spending con- 
siderable time with an older man who, the police 
department reported, had been arrested in an- 
other city as a sex offender. It was the thinking 
of the group that the behavior pattern had be- 
come fairly well crystallized, and, because of the 
need for constant supervision, institutionaliza- 
tion was indicated. A complete report was given 
to the county judge, who decided that place- 


ment in a controlled environment was essential. 
It was fully understood that institutionalization 
could not be considered as a “cure-all” for the 
child’s problems, but it was believed that in a 
controlled environment James would have op- 
portunities for vocational training suitable to 
his mental capacity. He was committed to the 
State Training School for Boys. 


STATE PuBLIC WELFARE COMMISSION 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








IS THERE A DOCTOR IN THE COUNTY? 


ROBERT RIPPETO 


RE are six doctors in Washington 

County, Missouri. If a person is 

ill, he may either die or recover be- 
fore one of our doctors arrives; but if he 
can just keep alive, help will eventually 
get there. This is not said in criticism of 
our physicians but is, rather, an indica- 
tion of the difficulties they encounter. In 
trying to care for eighteen thousand peo- 
ple, the six doctors must literally fight 
their various ways over many miles of 
bad roads and perform their work under 
the most unsatisfactory conditions, with- 
out any hospital facilities even for the 
worst cases. 

For the reader there may be nothing 
surprising about this situation, for the 
same situation exists in many rural coun- 
ties. However, there are some problems 
that are peculiar to Washington County 
and distinguish it from other rural sec- 
tions. 

Various studies have showed that phy- 
sicians tend to locate in the larger areas 
of population. Potosi, the county seat of 
Washington County, is no urban area 
with its twenty-two hundred inhabitants, 
but it does have one-half of the doctors in 
the county. Of these three, the two 
“young doctors,” between forty and fifty 
years of age, do most of the work. Be- 
cause of advanced age the other one had 
retired from practice but is again trying 
to do office practice since the need is so 
great. Three small towns in the county 
are the homes of the other three doctors, 
who range in age from sixty-two to seven- 
ty. All of them have had wide experience 
—so wide in fact that one doctor bases his 
professional qualifications entirely on his 


experience. He never attended medical 
school, but was authorized to practice be- 
cause of his long years spent treating the 
sick and disabled. 

When some member of your family be- 
comes ill, the telephone is probably used 
to summon the doctor, who drives to your 
home in his own car in twenty minutes or 
less—but that is not the way it is done 
in Washington County. Telephones are 
luxuries which only the well-to-do can af- 
ford. Since there is such a small propor- 
tion of the population in the well-to-do 
class, most of the county does not have 
telephone wires. It has only been since 
the advent of the Forest Service and the 
mining companies that we have had the 
extension of lines. If they should leave, 
then “phones” would just be a memory 
for most of us. The following account of 
Uncle Tom Boyer and his “sick spells” 
shows how things are done when a person 
gets sick in Washington County. 

Uncle Tom lives with his daughter, 
Lucy, her husband, Jim, and their five 
children in a two-room cabin located in a 
large forest area. Jim is a tie-maker, and 
his cash income does not exceed seven 
dollars a week. This is supplemented by 
vegetables from a large garden, a small 
flock of chickens, two hogs that are raised 
“for meat,” and the free fuel that is avail- 
able. The family owns some household 
furniture and a mule in addition to the 
stock. The two-room log cabin, which is 
occupied rent free, is located in an isolat- 
ed section far from the main traveled 
roads. The so-called roads through the 
forest are mere trails made by the trucks 
hauling out the timber. In the event a 
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tree falls across the route, no one ever 
bothers to remove it—one goes around it 
and starts a new road. 

To those who are wondering why the 
family lives in such isolation, we point 
out that it is all a part of earning a living, 
for Jim is “grandmawing timber.” By 
this we mean he is cutting his ties on land 
without permission or knowledge of the 
owner. This is a common practice here, 
which is made easier by the fact that large 
tracts, each one amounting to several 
thousand acres, are owned by absentees, 
who have not seen the land for years. 
This area is inhabited by hundreds of 
squatter families, following the same oc- 
cupation as Jim. 

Two summers ago Uncle Tom had been 
feeling “kinda puny” for two or three 
weeks, but nothing was done about it. 
One morning he told Lucy he felt too bad 
to “get up,” so she got out “the doctor 
book,” the family’s most prized posses- 
sion, and started to study symptoms. 
After much reading and worrying, she 
diagnosed it as “his liver acting up agin” 
and gave Uncle Tom “a round of calo- 
mel.” The old man remained in bed for 
several days (it is not known whether this 
was a result of the illness or the medi- 
cine), and then “‘he came right out of it.” 
However, last winter when Uncle Tom 
had “his stroke,’ another method of 
treatment had to be used. 

Lucy was awakened in the middle of 
the night by the sound of moaning com- 
ing from her father’s bed, which was just 
across the room. She called to him and 
then, not receiving an answer, went over 
to his bed. She found him unconscious 
and covered with perspiration. Jim was 
awakened, the lamps lit, and unsuccess- 
ful efforts made on the part of the entire 
family, who were awake by then, to rouse 
“grandpa.” 

A hasty consultation was held, but 


Lucy was afraid to risk “the book” this 
time and decided a doctor was necessary. 
There was no money to pay his twenty- 
five-dollar fee (quite within reason con- 
sidering the sixty-mile trip); however, 
the spring calf could be sold, and the doc- 
tor paid then. They had planned to use 
this money for the children’s badly need- 
ed shoes, but these must wait, or the ex- 
pense be met in another way. 

Jim put a bridle on the mule and rode 
ten miles over roads otherwise impass- 
able to “‘the store”’ where they had a tele- 
phone. The doctor said he would come at 
once and instructed Jim to wait there to 
take him over to the home. For the doc- 
tor this meant a forty-mile drive over 
hazardous roads and then a twenty-mile 
ride on the back of a poorly fed mule 
through a cold winter night. For the son- 
in-law it was necessary to ride forty 
miles in the same cold weather and part 
with the money he had intended for the 
purchase of his children’s shoes. 

A small institution in an adjoining 
county is the nearest hospital. Most of 
the patients, especially the charity cases, 
go to St. Louis, which is approximately 
seventy-five miles away. The influx of de- 
fense workers and their families has al- 
ready created an emergency there, which 
is only aggravated by the arrival of pa- 
tients from the surrounding area. Re- 
cently the daughter of one of the local 
merchants suffered a ruptured appendix. 
The merchant was willing and able to pay 
for the child’s care. After several hours 
of telephoning, an institution was located 
which would take the case. Doctor Zee 
may be able to perform delicate opera- 
tions on the kitchen table with the assist- 
ance of Orphan Annie, but our physicans 
do not have this mastery of skill. They 
would much rather rely on the sanitary 
facilities of a modern hospital. 

There is an important aspect of the 
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whole question of more doctors and bet- 
ter medical care, and that is compensa- 
tion for the doctors. ““Money makes the 
mare go” and also the doctor’s car, as 
well as providing a means of livelihood 
for himself and family. For those who are 
quick to say, “Let him use a sliding scale 
of fees,”’ we are quick to answer, ‘“‘A beau- 
tiful theory, but of little practical value 
here.”’ There are more than enough poor 
people to receive free or low-cost care, 
but not enough wealthy to make up the 
difference. Most of the wealth is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few, for approxi- 
mately gs per cent of the people own only 
to per cent of the wealth, while the other 
5 per cent control the balance. Of this 
larger group, 7,723 are receiving some 
type of public assistance, and the rest 
earn only enough to provide ‘“‘a bare liv- 
ing,” which may include an occasional 
beer but no medical care. 

Of the three major occupations—min- 
ing, timber work, and farming—there are 
roughly fourteen thousand persons de- 
pendent upon them for a livelihood. Be- 
tween go and g5 per cent in the first occu- 
pation are “hand-miners.”’ On the basis 
of an eighteen-month period, the average 
monthly wage for a family of five persons 
was $20.40, as revealed by a recent study. 
That is higher than for a family of five en- 
gaged in timber work, for their monthly 
average is $16.00. Of the’county total of 
472,000 acres, there are 53,957 in crop 
land. This supports approximately five 
thousand people engaged in farming. Un- 
der some circumstances this amount of 
land for five thousand people would be 
adequate, but not so in Washington 
County, where the productivity is only 
three-fourths of the state average. 

It is only where home remedies have 
failed, when the symptoms do not fit the 
diseases described in the ‘‘doctor book,” 
and when the pain becomes unbearable 


that a doctor is resorted to. The realiza- 
tion that the spending of money for one 
thing means doing without another usual- 
ly results in serious debating before any 
expense is incurred, even for a doctor. 

Passers-by assumed that something un- 
usual was happening when they noticed 
the courtroom lights on at ten-thirty, and 
their assumption was correct. A night 
session of the county court had been 
called to determine whether Mrs. Peter- 
son was too dangerous to remain in the 
community. She had been arrested on 
the complaint of the neighbors that she 
was neglecting (a polite word for it) her 
children. Three days prior to her arrest, 
the woman, believing her husband to be 
a philanderer (no one knows what gave 
her this idea), had decided “‘to tell him 
off.” An argument started, and Mrs. 
Peterson became so angry she picked up 
a large rock and hit her spouse, knocking 
him to the floor. Grabbing a hatchet she 
started ‘“‘to work him over.” The bruised 
and bleeding husband crawled out of the 
house when his wife stopped from ex- 
haustion. Although Mrs. Peterson was 
exhausted, she maintained her stand and 
refused to admit her “better half” to the 
house, and banished him to the “tiff 
diggins” to sleep. She then proceeded to 
vent her displeasure on the children. 

The presiding judge, noted for his in- 
terest in social problems of the county, 
after hearing the county health physician 
pronounce the woman insane, instructed 
the county clerk to write the State Hos- 
pital to determine whether any of the in- 
carcerated county patients could be re- 
leased. Since there were no funds to care 
for an additional charge, Mrs. Peterson 
could not be admitted until someone else 
was returned, even though she was recog- 
nized as being dangerous to her family 
and the community. 

Yes, we have six doctors in Washing- 
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ton County, but their services are ham- 
pered by their advanced ages, by long 
distances to be traveled, by bad roads 
and means of transportation, and by lack 
of hospital facilities. They are compelled 
to care for too many patients, most of 
whom are unable to meet the cost of this 
care. The situation is bad, and it will be- 
come worse, for the doctors are growing 
still older, bad roads are becoming worse, 
and young doctors are not attracted to 
desolate counties where the people can- 
not afford to pay. 


More doctors, better roads, and hos- 
pitals are needed in Washington County, 
and, of course, this is true in hundreds of 
other counties. There are rewards to any 
who can meet the challenge of these 
needs. Federal help will be needed to 
build roads and hospitals, to give us 
some form of health security, and to guar- 
antee compensation for young doctors 
who will be willing to pioneer after the 
war. 


WASHINGTON Co. SoctAL SEcurRITY Com. 
Potosi, MIssourRI 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
NOTES ON THE BRITISH EXPERIENCE, 1914-18* 


EDITH ABBOTT 


Py INCREASE in juvenile delinquency was 
one of the grave social results of the 
first World War, not only in Britain, but in 
Continental countries.‘ Shortly after mobili- 
zation a special committee of the National 
Union of Women Workers was organized to 
place bands of women patrols on the streets 
of London and of the provincial cities. The 
Union of Women Workers had taken action 
promptly on the basis of persistent rumors 
regarding the bad effects which were being 
produced by warlike preparations, such as 
the massing of troops, on the conduct of 
children and young persons. Moreover, the 
Union was also concerned about the reports 
of small children left outside public houses 
while their parents in the excitement caused 
by the mobilization and departure of the 
troops were inside drinking. The organiza- 
tion of the women patrols was a prompt and 
useful measure of prevention, but unfortu- 
nately the evil shortly grew to large dimen- 
sions. 

The following statistics, which have been 
compiled from the criminal judicial statis- 
tics for England and Wales, show the num- 
ber of children brought before the magis- 
trates and sentenced during the years from 
1910 (when the returns were first published 
following the Children’s Act of 1908) down 
through 1919. That a very grave increase in 
delinquency took place in 1915 and con- 
tinued through the years 1916 and 1917 is 


* The notes for this article were made and the 
article was written in the spring of 1919 in London, 
but it has not before been published. It is believed 
this experience may be of interest to those concerned 
with the social effects of the present war. 


* For a summary of the experience in Continental 
countries see Juvenile Delinquency in Certain Coun- 
tries at War: A Brief Review of Available Foreign 
Sources (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 39 
{ Washington, 1918]). 


indicated by Table 1. After 1917 there was a 
decrease, but the number of children pro- 
ceeded against in 1919 still remained well 
above the number for any pre-war year. As 
late as March, 1918, those interested in child 
welfare were told by the chief constable of 
Manchester? that “the number of children 


TABLE 1 


JUVENILE COURTS: PERSONS PROCEEDED 
AGAINST, 1910-19 
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appearing before the magistrates who are 
given corrective punishment has increased 
by leaps and bounds in these war days, and 
a moral canker seems to be eating up disci- 
pline of mind and respect for elders and all 
authority.” 

Further data, also compiled from the 
criminal judicial statistics, will be found in 
Table 2, which shows the number of children 
brought into the juvenile courts during the 
years 1913-109 for different types of offenses. 
This table shows that larcenies contributed 
largely to the total increases, although it is of 
interest that the number of persons proceed- 
ed against on larceny charges had fallen by 
1919 to a figure below the pre-war level. Of 
interest also is the high 1919 level for certain 
offenses other than larcenies, such as mali- 
cious damage, offenses against highway acts, 
offenses in relation to parks, offenses in rela- 
tion to railways, and such offenses as stealing 


2Robert Peacock, “Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Child (London), VIII (1917-18), 267. 
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growing fruit. The official report on criminal 
judicial statistics for 1919 suggests that these 
figures indicate a more stringent enforce- 
ment of the law following the demobiliza- 
tion of the police officers; but it is difficult to 
say why, if these offenses increased so great- 
ly because of renewed vigilance on the part 
of the police, the grand total of larcenies and 
indictable offenses should have declined so 
markedly during the same period. 


nearly 50 per cent in cases of larceny, but 
there were also more charges of assault, 
malicious damage, and gaming. The letter 
to the justices said: 


This state of things calls for serious attention 
on the part of all authorities who have to deal 
with the maintenance of order, and are con- 
cerned with child welfare. Some of the causes, 
such as the absence of the parents and the 
weakening of parental control, are the in- 














TABLE 2 
PERSONS PROCEEDED AGAINST IN JUVENILE COURTS CLASSIFIED BY OFFENSES, 1913-19 
Offense 1913 1914 Igt5 1916 IQ1I7 1918 1919 

Larcenies, frauds, receiving.......... 12,595 | 12,823 | 17,821 | 20,463 | 20,974 | 17,661 | 11,445 
Other indictable offenses............ 1,730 | 2,022] 2,597| 3,200] 3,433 | 3,400] 2,554 
[CCST | en bl cor ae eee 252 194 210 240 315 313 208 
Croclty to animales. oc <5 255 seins ss 258 239 480 435 570 485 314 
Education acts, offenses against... ... 413 373 430 309 316 203 199 

Employment of children acts, offenses 
dainShs hei, aeeee Sse a. Seas eee 648 906 614 423 548 410 507 
Highway acts, offenses against....... LP da 2,879 | 2,610] 2,462 2,696 | 2,515] 3,754 
Malicious damage... .. 5. 2.2. s0cc. 4,765 | 5,098 | 6,900] 6,930] 8,571 | 9,242] 7,150 
Parks, commons, offenses in relation to gI 184 87 48 103 173 194 
Police regulations, offenses against....| 6,698 | 6,137 5,088 | 4,574] 4,228| 4,844] 6,372 
Railways, offenses in relation to...... 905 731 1,061 1,350 | 1,072] 1,539] 1,400 
Stealing growing fruit, etc........... 1,486 | 1,579] 1,817] 2,004 | 3,844] 3,308] 2,156 
Garni C6Ce iis osteo bo ares tes 2,716 | 2,078 | 2,284 | 2,623] 2,505 | 3,772] 2,506 
Other vagrancy offenses............. 1,138 | 1,066 | 1,105 975 845 826 691 
OTHER ORENSES 2 5,6 Fhiscc otc et wes 654 620 877 | 15126] sjarz | 2,194q) 2,056 
MRGtA tai he eee eee eae 37,520 | 36,929 | 43,981 | 47,342 | 51,323 | 49,9015 | 40,473 


























It must be recorded to the credit of Brit- 
ain that, in spite of the heavy burdens and 
anxieties connected with the war, the gov- 
ernment took steps promptly to deal with 
the increase in juvenile delinquency during 
the second year of the war. As early as May, 
1916, a letter was sent to the clerks of the 
justices who dealt with children’s cases, ex- 
plaining that the Home Secretary had caused 
inquiries to be made of the police of seven- 
teen of the largest towns which showed that, 
comparing the three months December, 
1914—February, 1915, with the same three 
months in 1915-16, the total number of chil- 
dren and young persons charged with pun- 
ishable offenses had grown from 2,686 to 
3,596 and that the increase had occurred in 
practically all the towns consulted. The in- 
crease in the number of juvenile offenders 
had been mainly caused by an increase of 


evitable results of the war; but there are other 
points which are connected with the adminis- 
tration of the law. 


Justices were urged by the Home Secre- 
tary to substitute probation for committal 
to an institution whenever possible, and sug- 
gestions were also made for improving the 
probation service and for encouraging social 
agencies to do preventive work. The letter 
concluded: 


It is reported that in some places boys are 
running wild owing to the work of boys’ clubs 
being crippled by want of staff. Many of the 
men who usually gave time to these clubs are 
now serving with the forces or engaged in muni- 
tion work. The loss of the influence on the boys 
of the club and its interests is very great, and 
the Secretary of State thinks that if the justices 
could induce suitable people to engage in this 
work, and so keep available places to which 
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boys can with advantage resort in the evening, 
the benefit to the boys and to the public would 
be very great. 


The government did not allow the sub- 
ject to rest with the letter to the justices; 
and on December 8, 1916, the Home Office 
gave to the public a proposed plan for the 
formation of “Juvenile Organizations Com- 
mittees,” a plan which had been formed 
after conferences between the Home Secre- 
tary and the representatives of the leading 
organizations of boys’ and girls’ clubs and 
brigades. 

A national committee was formed, which 
was to meet at the Home Office from time to 
time to consider, among other things, steps 
that might be taken to attract boys and girls 
into the brigades or clubs and plans to pre- 
vent overlapping of work, the strengthening 
of weaker units, and the difficulty in obtain- 
ing officers. As regards the increased law- 
lessness among boys and girls which had 
called forth the Home Office plan, the offi- 
cial circular said: 


The unsettlement which accounts for many 
of the offenses is one of the results of the war. 
Fathers are absent from many of the homes; 
the streets are dark; there is a spirit of adventure 
in the air; and there is an exceptional scarcity of 
social workers. 


r ‘ J 
The notice also calls attention to the fact 


that social agencies that had done work 
among boys (e.g., clubs, brigades, Boy 
Scouts, etc.) had been “seriously hampered 
by the withdrawal of so many of their ablest 
men to serve in His Majesty’s Forces,” and 
an appeal was made to those men who were 
exempted as unfit for military service to take 
the places of those who had gone. These men 
were urged to assume the task of training 
the young to live rightly and of reforming 
those who got into trouble. “There is no 
finer alternative to service at the front,” 
said the Home Office appeal, “than helping 
to mould the character of the boys who are 
at so much disadvantage if they are left en- 
tirely to their own resources.” It was also 
pointed out that the Board of Education 
had asked local authorities to help clubs and 


similar organizations by giving facilities for 
the use of schoolrooms in the evening for 
work that was in a very real sense education- 
al in its nature. 

In the beginning the new situation was 
met by an increase in the number of com- 
mitments to institutions for juvenile delin- 
quents. In 1916-17 all the reformatory and 
industrial schools were reported to be full, 
and children sentenced to them were obliged 
to wait sometimes for weeks before accom- 
modation was available. In 1918 an open 
letter was issued by the State Children’s As- 
sociation urging increased use of probation 
and protesting against the number of boys 
between sixteen and eighteen who were being 
sent to prison for periods varying from seven 
days to six months. Attention was called 
also to “the overcrowded state of reforma- 
tories and Borstal institutions due to the 
tide of lawlessness which has risen amongst 
the young as a result of war conditions.’ 

The situation in the Borstal institutions 
differed, however, from the situation in the 
reformatory and industrial schools, since the 
schools received children under sixteen, 
while the Borstals received young offenders 
from sixteen to twenty-one. The Borstal 
population was, therefore, affected by en- 
listments, which did not affect the reforma- 
tory and industrial schools. The commit- 
ments of boys and girls to Borstal institu- 
tions from 1912 to 1920 compiled from the 
criminal judicial statistics are given in 
Table 3. An increase in Borstal commit- 
ments for girls is shown through 1917. Be- 
ginning in 1918 the numbers declined some- 
what, though they remained considerably 
above the pre-war level. In the case of boys, 
however, there was a slight decline in 1914 
and a very marked decline in 1915. This 
decline may be traced largely to two causes 
which brought about a decline in the number 
of adult prisoners: (1) the effect of the 
Criminal Justice Administration Act of 1914 
and (2) army enlistments. 

As regards the first point, the report of 
the English prison commissioners in 1914-15 


3 Report of the Howard Association reviewed in 
the Child, VIII (1917-18), 260. 
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called attention to a decline in “juvenile 
adult” commitments from the beginning of 
the present century. At that time there were 
12,178 young offenders from sixteen to twen- 
ty-one in prison, and the number had fallen 
to 3,663 in the first year of the war. How- 
ever, the commissioners express the opinion 
that “still more might be done in the direc- 
tion of saving these young persons from the 
stigma of imprisonment by liberal and gen- 
erous use of the alternatives which the law 


TABLE 3 


COMMITMENTS TO BORSTAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1912-19, BY SEX 











Year Male Female Total 
1 492 55 547 
BOGE ors cos 5 ores 473 49 522 
ROR AN soto u ore isa 453 61 514 
GBS resales sey gh oleasee 192 62 254 
RGU Oro oc! oe cee 304 93 307 
MO cette Ses 376 109 485 
BB core eee Se 525 87 612 
MOINES ordain ers 587 98 685 














now provides.” The Criminal Justice Ad- 
ministration Act, which enabled the court 
to place any young person under “super- 
vision” until his fine was paid, was com- 
mended by the commissioners; and their re- 
port also stated that they had asked the 
governors of prisons to report the committal 
of young persons, with such information 
concerning the case as they had been able to 
obtain, in order that the attention of the 
secretary of state might be called to cases in 
which the Criminal Justice Administration 
Act was not used. 

In the year 1915, when the Borstal com- 
mitments, which had been 473 for males in 


4 Commissioners of Prisons, Report, 1914-15 
(Cd. 7837), pp. 16-17. This Report also contains the 
annual report of the Borstal Committee of Bristol 
Prison, with the following statement about the 
Criminal Justice Administration Act: “The chief 
feature of the Act seems to suggest that no youth 
shall be sent to gaol unless it is imperative for his 
own sake that a sharp lesson be administered. Kind- 
ly supervision and encouragement are to meet the 
offense which would formerly have been punished 
with a short sentence of imprisonment, and it is 


the year before the war, fell to 192, one of 
the Borstal institutions was closed. The 
prison commissioners attributed the decline 
in commitments to the number of lads who 
had enlisted in the army and to fewer com- 
mitments by the courts in the case of males. 
Prior to the operation of the Military Serv- 
ice Act, selected inmates were given an ac- 
tual discharge on condition of their joining 
the army. 

But the great decline in the Borstal com- 
mitments came to an end in 1915. There 
was a sharp increase in 1916, and numbers 
rose steadily, until in 1918 and 1919 they 
were greatly above the pre-war level. 

The increase in Borstal commitments is 
discussed by the prison commissioners in 
their report for 1916-17, in which the in- 
crease is attributed to two causes: (1) the 
fact that more advantage was being taken of 
section 1o of the Criminal Justice Adminis- 
tration Act, which only came into operation 
in September, 1915, and which gave new 
powers to the justices to commit an offender 
for a full period of three years to a Borstal 
institution in any case where, because of 
criminal habits or association with persons 
of bad character, it appeared expedient; and 
(2) that there was evidence of an increase in 
juvenile delinquency above the age of six- 
teen.5 


expected that as a consequence lads will not be im- 
prisoned except for such serious offenses as will 
enable the court to pass a sentence of sufficient 
length to allow of real reformation of character 
being effected.” 


5 Ibid., 1916-17 (Cd. 8764), pp. 18-19. A prison 
chaplain in the Report for 1917-18 commented on 
the change in the general character of the youthful 
offender: “The Juvenile-Adult, as we know him 
now, is a product of the time. He belongs to the 
steadily increasing body of boy law-breakers. Things 
are getting serious when we hear an authority like 
Sir Robert Wallace lately saying at the London Ses- 
sions, ‘the bulk of criminals in the Courts nowadays 
are lads convicted of offences committed when carry- 
ing out work which before the War would have been 
done by older men. The old vagrant class of youth 
has gone from here. Only 11 in 1917 were unable 
to give fixed addresses. In his place we have a boy 
of about 17—too young for the Army—and big 
enough and strong enough to do a man’s work’”’ 


(Cd. 9174, p. 10). 
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That the situation in the reformatory and 
industrial schools to which juveniles under 
the age of sixteen were sent was quite unlike 
that of the Borstal institutions is shown in 
Table 4, which is also compiled from the 
criminal judicial statistics. 

As regards the industrial schools, to which 
children under the age of fourteen years are 
committed, a marked increase in the number 


TABLE 4 


ADMISSIONS TO INDUSTRIAL AND REFORMA- 
TORY SCHOOLS, 1910-19, BY SEX 














Nites: Reiianeinies YoOuTHFUL OFFENDERS 
“ ADMITTED TO REFORM- 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
ATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR 
Male ~~ Total | Male whe Total 
male male 
IQ10...| 3,493} 1,008] 4,501] 1,144] 143 | 1,287 
OED: 1], 45402 948] 4,350] 1,049] 132 | 1,181 
I912...| 3,820] 1,081] 4,901] 1,144] 156 | 1,300 
1913...| 3,627] 986) 4,613) 1,075] 175 | 1,250 
1914...| 3,579] 856) 4,435] 1,150} 135 | 1,285 
IQ15...| 4,370] 784] 5,154] 1,418] 187 | 1,605 
1916...] 4,099] 673] 4,772] 1,702] 195 | 1,897 
TGC7...).4) 22007, 630] 4,317| 1,618] 199 | 1,817 
1918...| 3,168) 474] 3,642] 1,523] 162 | 1,685 
I9QIQ...| 2,172 323} 2,495 990] 93 | 1,083 























of boys began in 1915. The chief inspector 
of reformatory and industrial schools of , 
Great Britain said in his report for that year: 


I have not thought it advisable to make any 
comment upon the increased number of com- 
mittals to the schools during the year. No com- 
parison with other years can usefully be made 
and for the present the brief statement that 
the unsettlement and unrest caused by the war 
are primarily responsible must suffice. 


After 1915, however, the numbers declined, 
slowly at first, but steadily until the number 
for 1918 was slightly below the pre-war level 
for boys and very greatly below the pre-war 
level for girls. In the year 1919 the numbers 
had fallen very greatly below the pre-war 
level for both boys and girls. 

In the case of the reformatories, to which 
children between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen are committed, the number of boys 


committed increased substantially in 1915 
and 1916 but fell thereafter, while in the 
case of girls the fall did not begin until after 
1917. For both groups the number of com- 
mitments in 1919 was below the pre-war 
level. 

The decline in the number of commit- 
ments was undoubtedly due in part to the 
warning letter sent to the justices by the 
Home Secretary in 1916, which pointed out 
that many boys formerly of good character 
and boys from decent homes had become de- 
linquent owing to “the abnormal circum- 
stances of the times.”” The Home Secretary 
wisely urged that such boys should be re- 
leased under probation or committed for a 
short period, if commitment seemed abso- 
lutely necessary. “‘A lengthy period of de- 
tention,”’ said the letter, “‘is not necessary if 
the offense is the result of boyish adventure 
and excitement, and is especially undesir- 
able if the home surroundings are decent.” 

Throughout the remaining period of the 
war the “Home Office Juvenile Organiza- 
tions Committee” continued to be an active 
agency in child welfare work, especially in 
promoting and assisting preventive agencies 
of all kinds that might assist in checking 
the increase in delinquency. Local J.0.C.’s 
were formed all over the kingdom under the 
supervision of the Home Office for the pur- 
pose of “furthering the work of existing or- 
ganizations for the welfare of boys and girls; 
of co-ordinating their activities; of co-oper- 
ating with the local public bodies, and under- 
taking any other action for the general wel- 
fare of young people.” 

The situation with which the J.0.C.’s 
were confronted is indicated by Table 5, 
which shows the number of children and 
young persons dealt with in the courts in 
eight large cities and in the metropolitan 
police area from 1914 to 1917. 

In commenting upon the facts set forth in 
Table 5, an official report warned that these 
“statistics must not be pressed too far; no 
very monstrous degree of criminality is re- 
vealed in stealing apples.”’ But it was clear 
that the statistics indicated “an increase in 
the influences making for the unsettlement 
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of juvenile life and lowering the morale of 
young persons.” 

The situation in 1917 and later has been 
described in a number of books, papers, and 
reports issued during the war or immediately 
after its close. One of the most interesting of 
these is the valuable study of the effects of 
the war on juvenile delinquency issued by 
the secretary of the Howard Association of 


TABLE 5* 


CHILDREN PROCEEDED AGAINST FOR INDICT- 
ABLE AND NONINDICTABLE OFFENSES IN 
SPECIFIED URBAN AREAS, 1914-17 








CHILDREN PROCEEDED AGAINST 








AREA 
1914 IQI5 1916 1917 
Liverpool. «6.66<62%,- 2,468) 2,641] 3,270] 3,588 
EGU oe Ponce aes 426} 405] 443] 666 
Sheffield............] 1,106} 729} 886] 952 
RIECEE <afo os ocins 206 105} 149] 155 
CRIM oso S 500. c 1505, 9:% 41 63 85] 119 
Nottingham........ 417} 423) 411] 504 
io) Se aera: 532| 375} 616] 505 
Neweastle. <5... 386} 488) 389} 3098 





Total eight pro- 


vincial cities. .| 5,582] 5,319] 6,249] 7,067 





Metropolitan _ police 


GUBERICE. 2 Socs. cc 'aer- 3,627] 5,300] 6,484] 6,681 





Grand total... 














9, 209]10 628/12, 733/13, 748 





* Source: Juvenile Employment during the War and After: 
Report of the Ministry of Reconstruction (1918). 


London in 1917.° The inquiries of the How- 
ard Association, according to the secretary, 
Mr. Leeson, showed that the Home Office 
circulars already referred to, tended, if any- 
thing, to “understate rather than overstate 
the gravity of the situation.” A study of the 
records of the Birmingham Children’s Court 
showed an increase for the second year of 
the war (August, 1915—July, 1916) of 50 
per cent of children and young persons 
charged as compared with the year immedi- 
ately preceding the war and an increase of 67 
per cent in larcenies and felonies. Later re- 
ports of the Birmingham justices showed 


6 Cecil Leeson, The Child and the War (London, 
1917). 


1,646 cases dealt with by the Children’s 
Court of that city in 1915; 1,849 in 1916; 
1,805 in 1917; and 1,630 in 1918. But, al- 
though there was a decrease in the total 
number of cases in 1917 and 1918, the num- 
ber of children charged with such offenses as 
larceny and house- and shopbreaking failed 
to decline. Only 550 children were charged 
with these offenses in 1915, but the number 
increased to 741 in 1916, to 783 in 1917, and 
to 785 in 1918. The city of Birmingham had 
been notable for the public interest in social 
questions, and it was to be expected that 
an active interest in child welfare would be 
found there if anywhere during the war. 
The figures given therefore came from a 
city where, instead of community neglect, 
there was an enlightened effort being made 
to prevent delinquency. The figures showed, 
however, an increase in “all offenses’ con- 
tinuing through 1916 and an increase in 
larceny and housebreaking continuing into 
1917 and 1918. 

The Birmingham justices expressed re- 
gret over the continuing increase in numbers 
in the Children’s Court—an increase particu- 
larly noticeable in the more serious class of 
offense. They pointed out, however, that 
the problem was not a local one and that 
similar increases were common throughout 
the country. The justices explained the situ- 
ation as due to “‘a slackening in the control” 
over children because of ‘‘the absence of men 
who are away on military service, and the 
long hours of work of other men, combined 
with the abnormal number of women now 
at work.” In 1918 their report noted “a 
slight decrease in the number of child of- 
fenders.” But it is noted that “the number 
of serious offenses committed by children 
is still very large.” The justices said that 
public opinion was unanimous in thinking 
that “present conditions are due to the war 
and the consequent changes in so many 
homes.” This, they noted, was for the time 
being unavoidable, and they added that 
“it has been necessary to give greater con- 
sideration to the powers of justices both re- 
formative and punitive.”’ Whipping in Bir- 
mingham was ordered by the justices in 1918 
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for the first time for some years, and in other 
cases delinquent children were detained for 
fixed periods in the Detention (Remand) 
Home; but the report added: “It has also 
been found necessary to make large use of 
the ultimate and more expensive resource, 
committal to an Industrial or Reformatory 
School.” As to the decrease in the total 
number of children charged, the justices 
found little encouragement. “The decrease,” 
they said, “has chiefly been confined to of- 
fenses of a trivial nature.” And they noted 
that it might probably be due to the absence 
on military duty of many of the regular 
police officers. It was, however, hoped that 
the return of parents—fathers from the 
army and mothers from munitions work— 
would bring better influences to bear upon 
many children who would otherwise be 
brought before the court. 

The situation in Manchester was de- 
scribed in a paper on Juvenile Crime’ pre- 
pared in 1916 by Mr. Spurley Hey, the well- 
known director of education in Manchester, 
who reported a great increase in juvenile 
offenses. There the number of cases rose 
from 481 in 1914 to 781 in 1915, and this 
great increase was caused exclusively by in- 
creased delinquency among boys. There was 
an actual decrease in the number of girls’ 
cases during this period. The Manchestet 
figures from 1913 to 1915 are shown in 
Table 6. The specific increases here were in 
cases of theft and “beyond parental con- 
trol,” “wandering,” and “miscellaneous 
crimes,” while the decreases were in begging 
and in brothel cases. It is interesting that in 
America many of these cases would consti- 
tute the basis of action against parents 
rather than against children, since they are 
due to parental neglect. The decrease in beg- 
ging was significant of the increased pros- 
perity in the homes due to regularity of em- 
ployment and regular payment of separation 
allowances. 

Statistics from other cities indicated that 
the tide turned in 1917, and juvenile delin- 
quency, which had been increasing up to 


7 Read at Conference on Special Schools Work, 
Manchester, October, 1916 (pamphlet). 


that time, began to decrease. Mr. W. Clarke 
Hall, the well-known magistrate of the Old 
Street Court, said of his district: 


The high-water mark of juvenile delinquency 
in East London would appear to have been 
reached in the month of January, 1917. Since 
then the number of charges has considerably 
decreased. This is partly, but not entirely, ac- 
counted for by increased daylight and some- 
what better street lighting.® 


The special report on juvenile delin- 
quency in Glasgow in 1919 indicated a simi- 


TABLE 6 
JUVENILE OFFENSES IN MANCHESTER, 1913-15 








NuMBER OF CASES 





OFFENSES 


1913 1914 191s 





Theft, breaking-in, etc...} 424 347 604 
Truancy, wandering, and 





sleeping-out.......... 55 66 95 
Lo 55 39 34 
Beyond parental control. 8 II 16 
Living in brothels....... 3 12 3 
Miscellaneous*......... 10 6 29 

J U7 Lee 555 481 781 














* Including gambling, embezzling, indecent assault, picking 
pockets, and breach of probation. 


lar rise and fall in that city. The statistics of 
the number of boys proceeded against in the 
courts there from 1910 to 1919 were as fol- 
lows: 634 in 1910; 733 in 1911; 867 in 1912; 
1,060 in 1913; 1,123 in 1914; 1,453 in 1915; 
1,760 in 1916; 2,161 in 1917; 1,819 in 1918; 
and 1,409 in 1919. 

The Glasgow report explained the in- 
crease in 1913 by an increase in population, 
since certain new burghs had been included 
within the city. The progressive increase 
after 1914, however, was explained by the 
war and the relaxation of home discipline, 
resulting from the absence of one or both 
parents on military or war work. The report 
added that “the committee agreed that ju- 
venile offenses and even crime are increasing 


8 The State and the Child (London, 1917). 
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to an alarming extent in the city and 
throughout the whole country.” 

An illustration of the effectiveness of the 
Juvenile Organizations Committees is to be 
found in the effort to provide additional 
probation officers in the metropolis. In the 
great East London boroughs of Shoreditch, 
Bethnal Green, Hackney, Stepney, and 
Poplar, and in certain North London dis- 
tricts, the Juvenile Organizations Committees 
were asked to appoint subcommittees to 
give definite assistance in the work of pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency. Under the 
leadership and at the request of the magis- 
trate for East London, Mr. Clarke Hall of 
the Old Street Court, these subcommittees 
undertook in October, 1918, to find persons 
willing to undertake the probationary super- 
vision of one or more delinquent children. 
The Home Office provided a secretary for 
the work, and an office was established in the 
court. Mr. Clarke Hall, while recognizing 
the difficulties involved in supervising volun- 
teer probation officers, nevertheless felt that, 
in a great district where the number of full- 
time salaried probation officers was ridicu- 
lously small for the number of cases, it was 
much better to put children under the care 
of voluntary officers than not to put them on 
probation at all.?° 


9 Corporation of Glasgow, Minutes of Special 
Committee on Probation of Offenders (1919). Very 
unfortunately the report of the Glasgow Committee 
recommended the increased use of whipping as a 
deterrent punishment for boys, the training of pro- 
bation officers by the police, and the appointment of 
the superintendent of police for each division of the 
city as chief probation officer for the area. Such 
recommendations were received with protests 
from English social agencies. See State Children’s 
Association open letter of July, 1919, in Wartime 
Use of Volunteer Probation Officers. 

0 For an account of this work see Penal Reform 
League Record, July, 1919. Only two probation 
officers were assigned to the whole of this district, 
and Mr. Clarke Hall pointed out that no one proba- 
tion officer could deal efficiently with more than sixty 
children, so that, out of a thousand children, only 
a hundred and twenty could properly be placed on 
probation if only the regular full-time paid officers 
were used. A further account of the work done by 
the J.0.C.’s in preventing juvenile delinquency is 
found in a Bulletin of the State Children’s Association, 


July, 1919. 


A year after the experiment was inaugu- 
rated, it was said to be very successful. The 
reports sent in by the voluntary workers to 
the court were reported to have been “for 
the most part admirable,” and there were 
said to have been “remarkably few relapses 
by children dealt with in this way.” 

The decline in juvenile delinquency after 
1917 was attributed by the State Children’s 
Association to the preventive work done by 
various children’s organizations and in par- 
ticular by the J.0.C.’s. The comment in 
their bulletin issued after the figures for 1918 
were published was as follows: “The most 
important factor in this reassuring decrease 
is probably the deeper interest and greater 
social effort which had been directed toward 
the help of offenders, or those in danger of 
becoming delinquent.” The J.0.C.’s did 
much to co-ordinate the efforts of various 
bodies of social workers in different districts 
where many of them had been previously 
unaware of the scope or character of activi- 
ties other than their own. Moreover, the 
committees also uncovered the weak places 
where no remedial organizations were in 
existence. 


CAUSES OF THE INCREASE IN JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Among the many and complex causes of 
the increase in juvenile delinquency, three 
stand out clearly: (1) the changes in home 
life caused by war, (2) the restriction of 
opportunities for elementary education, and 
(3) the increase in juvenile employment and 
the changed conditions of juvenile employ- 
ment. 

Changes in home life-—The absence of the 
father on military service brought many 
changes in the home that were demoralizing 
to the young children left behind. In 1918 
the chief constable of the city of Manchester 
said in discussing the subject of juvenile 
delinquency: 

There is hardly a house to be found in the 
land from which some member of the family has 
not gone to the War. In many instances it is the 
father who is the soldier or sailor. As a conse- 
quence of the War, mothers are engaged directly 
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or indirectly in war work, and can give but little 
attention to children and home affairs. On the 
report of a big action a condition of tense sus- 
pense and anxiety naturally reigns in the homes 
of those who have relatives at the Front. Chil- 
dren pick up the threads of their elders’ con- 
versations and seek relief to the suppressed ex- 
citement by grouping themselves together, while 
their uncontrolled energy oftentimes finds an 
unlawful outlet. 


Social workers in England, in discussing 
the subject, invariably commented on the 
serious loss occasioned by the withdrawal of 
the guidance and control of the father and 
elder brothers. This absence of restraining 
influence on the lawless conduct of young 
boys was felt in all parts of the country." 
Added to the absence of the father in many 
homes was the absence of the mother, who 
“enlisted” for work in a munition plant, so 
that many children were deprived of the 
care of both parents. The employment, fre- 
quently in unskilled and tiring occupations 
and in uninviting surroundings, of women 
who had not been accustomed to factory 
work, led to a neglect of their homes, a de- 
mand for cheap pleasures, and, again, less 
restraint on children.” 


1 The following is one of the several cases given 
in Leeson, oP. cit., p. 23, illustrating the situation in# 
families with the father absent on military service: 
“D.—Father away. Mother receives Army allow- 
ance (215.) for self and two daughters, 12 and 14; 
another daughter at home, aged 17. Since husband 
went away, the mother has supplemented her in- 
come by taking in lodgers—two men; lodgers drink 
(the husband was an abstainer). The daughter of 14 
has been arrested recently for loitering at a railway 
station with soldiers. All three girls were regular 
attendants at Sunday School and Chapel up to 
twelve months ago; only the youngest goes now. 
Tone of the family lower than its history would lead 
one to suppose.” 

See also the statement in the official report on 
criminal judicial statistics for 1919 (Cmd. 1424), p. 
8, that the figures given “tend to confirm the widely 
expressed view that juvenile crime increased during 
the war in consequence of the absence of fathers of 
families on active service.” 

12 See Hey, op. cit., p. 22. The following interest- 
ing case is given (p. 7): “Gang of six boys, object 
of gang, stealing. Coloured ribbon worn in button 
hole of boy who stole most during the preceding 
week. Gold-tipped cigarettes, toffee, fruit, formed 
part of a typical week’s plunder. Stolen goods di- 


Other results of the absence of the hus- 
band and father were that the wife returned 
to live with her parents during his absence 
or that she took lodgers or shared a home 
with another family; and the resulting 
breakup of home life in all these circum- 
stances was likely to be undesirable for the 
children. Many cases, too, were noted where 
the mother had moved near a factory where 
she worked, bringing the children into a de- 
teriorated neighborhood. There were the 
cases, too, where the shock of the husband’s 
departure was too great for the wife and 
mother, and she seemed unable to rise to her 
new burdens and responsibilities. In other 
homes the mother was too dispirited to guide 
and control her children.*3 

Effect of the war upon school opportunities. 
—The war adversely affected the school sys- 
tem in several ways. In the first place, 
schools were in many places commandeered 
for military purposes. During the first thir- 
teen months of the war 1,023 elementary 
schools were occupied for different periods 


vided among the gang at house of boy whose father 
is in the Army and whose mother is absent working 
during the day.” And see also Leeson, of. cit., p. 25, 
who says: ‘To be out of the home for twelve or 
more hours a day, to return at 7:30 or 8 at night, 
tired, to a fireless grate, the day’s housework still to 
be begun—it is no wonder that some prove unequal 
to the demand, that the mother’s nerves are ‘on 
edge,’ and her temper short. The children receive 
their tea-supper and are then wanted ‘out of the 
way’ till the house is cleaned up.” 


3 The following Birmingham case is of interest 
(Leeson, oP. cit., pp. 22~23): ““C.—Father in Army. 
Two children, boys at school; Army Allowance 
(21s.). Mother apathetic: ‘No heart for anything 
now.’ In debt slightly. Does not go to work, not 
strong enough; seems scarcely to care what happens, 
either to herself or the children. If they come in for 
a meal, she prepares it; if not, she does not appear 
to mind. ‘Their father’s gone, and I can’t pay my 
way; what does it matter what else happens?’ The 
struggle to make ends meet took all their wits when 
the father was at home, but they accomplished it; 
now that this, their chief purpose, is impossible, 
nothing else counts. To train the children figures as a 
small matter, when existence itself is uncertain: 
‘But even if I had enough to manage on, what would 
be the good—with him away?’ The children are left 
to their own devices, and both have appeared before 
the magistrate.” 
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of time for military purposes. At the end of 
this period on August 31, 1915, there re- 
mained in the military occupation 169 
schools (92 of which were used as hospitals), 
with 109,335 children displaced. These chil- 
dren were provided for elsewhere by various 
expedients such as the double shift and single 
shift or half-time system.'4 Five months lat- 
er, 219 schools were occupied by troops or 
used as hospitals with 155,421 children dis- 
placed. Six months later—July 31, 1916— 
170 schools were being used by the military 
authorities, and from these schools 123,455 
children had been displaced. In every case, 
however, according to the Board of Educa- 
tion report, it had “been found possible to 
arrange for the continuance of the children’s 
education.” 

The report of the Board of Education for 
1914-15 notes that in one large urban area, 
where thirteen public elementary schools 
were taken over, the number of children dis- 
placed represented an average attendance 
of 11,200—more than half the total average 
attendance of the borough. In this area 
schools not occupied by the military were 
made to do double duty and were used dur- 
ing certain hours by the children and teach- 
ers from the occupied schools. 

In another area the military were at one 
time occupying schools which normally ac- 
commodated 17,000 children out of a total 
average attendance of 41,000 for the whole 
area. The Board of Education reported that 
in most of the schools in this area arrange- 
ments had been made whereby the children 
of one school met in the morning only and 
those of another school in the afternoon 
only. In some cases temporary premises 
were found, but occasionally it was found to 
be impossible to make immediate arrange- 
ments for continuing school work. 


14 Tn addition to the difficulties involved in provi- 
sion for their own children who had been displaced 
for purposes connected with the carrying-on of the 
war, many local authorities were also faced with the 
problem of providing for large numbers of Belgian 
children. As early as December, 1914, it was esti- 
mated that there were thirty thousand refugee 
children in the United Kingdom (see Board of Educa- 
tion Report, 1914-1915 [Cd. 8274], p. 17). 


In many areas the half-day holiday was 
turned to good account by the organization 
of open-air work, games, swimming, and 
such activities as excursions and visits to 
museums and galleries. In general, however, 
it is clear that this disturbance of school ar- 
rangements, inevitable as it may have been, 
must have been harmful to large numbers of 
children, leaving them free to roam the 
streets and depriving them of the discipline 
and training which they would otherwise 
have had. In Manchester, a city with re- 
sources which made it possible to utilize the 
children’s free time to good advantage, it 
was said, nevertheless, that there could be no 
question that the changes due to the war had 
been harmful to the children. In that city, 
by the autumn of 1916, the Education Com- 
mittee had transferred temporarily to the 
military authorities thirty school depart- 
ments for use as military hospitals. Each of 
the displaced departments shared the prem- 
ises of another department in the vicinity, 
“each department being thus limited to ap- 
proximately half its usual instruction.” Cer- 
tain outdoor work for the children and visits 
to art galleries were instituted, but attend- 
ance was not compulsory; and, of course, all 
the children did not attend, and these ab- 
sences could “not be accepted as good for 
the child or, ultimately for the community.” 


Not only were schools commandeered but 
school hours were shortened.5 Thus the 
Manchester Education Committee, in the 


1s The substitution of women for the men teachers 
who had joined the forces, which was believed by 
many to affect adversely the conduct and school 
attendance of boys, took place in all parts of the 
country. During the year 1914-15 some 20,000 
male teachers employed by the local education 
authorities had joined the colors. One director of 
education accepted the fact that “some women are 
better disciplinarians, even with boys, than some 
men,” but on the whole he held to the English theory 
that “generally speaking masculine government is 
best for boys.” In any event, he said, changes in 
staff are not conducive to good discipline. “Under 
present conditions,” he wrote, in 1916, “some boys 
are immune from masculine government, both at 
home and at school. It is not surprising that some 
of the most precocious should find an anti-social 
outlet for their energy” (Hey, op. cit., p. 20). 
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autumn of 1915, limited the afternoon ses- 
sion to two hours “‘in the interests of (a) the 
children’s eyesight; (5) child safety in the 
darkened streets; (c) economy of lighting.” 
A result of this change was to throw into the 
streets children whose mothers were working 
and whose homes were locked. 

In addition to the increasing shortage of 
school facilities, many children also suffered 
a loss of schooling because the attendance 
laws were not so well enforced during the 
war. In some cities schools were said to be 
opened every day with some 12,000 or 
15,000 who ought to be there away from 
school. 

The number of persons tried in courts of 
summary jurisdiction for offenses against 
the Education Acts was as follows: 36,823 
in 1910; 36,925 in I91I; 42,584 in 1912; 
44,030 iN 1913; 37,712 in 1914; 48,481 in 
1915; 57,210 in 1916; 56,943 in 1917; 47,426 
in 1918; and 43,291 in 1919. The quinquen- 
nial average for the years 1910-14 was 
39,612 in comparison with 50,670 for the 
years 1915-19. These figures show that a 
vigorous effort was being made by the au- 
thorities to keep children in school in the 
face of all the adverse conditions of wartime. 

Increased employment of children.—An- 
other factor which contributed to the in- 
crease in delinquency was the increased em- 
ployment of children and the adverse con- 
ditions under which they not infrequently 
worked. The increase in the number of chil- 
dren employed was due (1) to an increase in 
the number of working children who were 
legally entitled to leave school but who 
would have remained in school under normal 
circumstances; (2) to the increased employ- 
ment of school children as half-timers and in 
work before and after school hours; and (3) 
to the employment of children who before 
the war would have been legally obliged to 
remain in school but who were exempted 
from school attendance by the local educa- 
tional authorities. 

While there was no wholesale exemption 
of children from school attendance, there 
was a very considerable increase in child 
labor. This was the subject of the inquiry on 


Juvenile Employment during and after the 
War by the Ministry of Reconstruction in 
1918. In general, the results of the investi- 
gation led to the conclusion that the econom- 
ic effect of the war “upon the generation 
which has just left school, or is just about to 
leave it, has been profound.” Statistics were 
given in this report which showed that the 
total number of boys and girls under eight- 
een years of age who were employed in- 
creased between July, 1914, and January, 
1918, from 1,936,000 to 2,278,ooo—an in- 
crease of 342,000. The total number of boys 
employed increased by 94,000 and the num- 
ber of girls by 248,000. The large increase in 
the number of girls employed was due to the 
fact that it was very much more common for 
girls of school age to remain at home than 
for boys. The latter were usually at work if 
they had left school; hence there was no con- 
siderable surplus of boy labor to draw upon, 
but large numbers of girls who were neither 
at school nor at work constituted a consider- 
able labor reserve, which was promptly 
utilized. 

The increase in the number of children 
entering employment may also be measured, 
though not very accurately, by the statistics 
of children who ceased to attend the ele- 
mentary schools. The chief medical officer 
of the Board of Education said in 1915 that 
“normally some 450,000 children pass out of 
the Elementary Schools annually at or about 
the age of 14, but during the past 18 months 
an abnormal number of children have left.” 
The number of children who had “‘abnormal- 
ly” left school was estimated as follows: 


Forty-five thousand children in excess of the 
normal number permanently left school for 
employment during 1915. This total figure re- 
fers almost exclusively to those legally en- 
titled to leave school, and does not take into 
account the large number of children normally 
liable to attend school but excused for longer or 
shorter periods by Local Education Authorities 
for agricultural and other employment, nor 
does it include children engaged in half-time 
employment. Inquiry has shown as indicated in 
the following paragraph, that on 31st May, 1916 
not less than 15,000 children were so excused for 
the purpose of agricultural whole-time employ- 
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ment alone. Both of these figures, the 45,000 
and the 15,000 should be regarded at the present 
time, as approximately only, and the latter is 
for agricultural work only. Broadly speaking, 
it is probable that together they do not fully 
represent the total loss, which is thus seen to 
be very considerable. 


Some other statistics of children who 
ceased to attend the elementary schools are 
furnished in the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion’s report on Juvenile Employment, in 
which the number of children under fourteen 
years of age who ceased to attend the ele- 
mentary schools in 1915, 1916, and 1917 in 
England and Wales is stated in Table 7.*° 

As regards exemptions, the Board of Ed- 
ucation took on the whole a stern view of the 
matter and refused to sanction wholesale ex- 
emptions, though the right of the local edu- 
cation authorities to exempt in individual 
cases and to neglect to enforce the school 
leaving and attendance laws was recog- 
nized.??7 Fortunately, however, the Board 


16Tt is difficult to explain the large numbers in 
Table 7, since the numbers here are so much greater 
than the number of children employed would indi- 
cate. One possible explanation is that the large ma- 
jority were girls who stayed at home after leaving 
school. Girls who were apparently excused at times 
to take care of the home and of the younger children 
when the mother was employed would not, of course, 
appear among employed children. 

The report explains the figures as being due large- 
ly to exemptions. Thus the comment on the figures 
is in part as follows: ‘That decline is not solely due 
to exemptions: for it includes (among others) chil- 
dren who pass from Elementary to Secondary 
schools. But it is largely the result of exemptions, 
and since the difference between the earlier and later 
age-groups 11-12 and 12-14 has risen from 196,943 
in 1915 to 240,556 in 1917, there is prima facie evi- 
dence of an increase in the number of children pre- 
maturely exempted from school attendance... . . In 
certain cities the apparent increase in exemptions 
has been much more striking than the gross figures 
for England and Wales would suggest. In Birming- 
ham the difference between the age groups 11-12 
and 12-14 was 875 in 1915 and 1,439 in 1917; in 
Liverpool 1,311 in 1915 and 2,117 in 1917; in Shef- 
field 1,617 in 1915 and actually 4,151, nearly three 
times as much in 1917” (Juvenile Employment, pp. 
8-10). 

17 See the White Paper, Cd. 7803, issued by the 


Board of Education in 1915 entitled Correspondence 
Relating to School Attendance between the Board of 


did not fail to point out that the education 
of children, and especially the younger chil- 
dren, should be interrupted as little as pos- 
sible; and local authorities were urged to see 
that children who were no longer legally 
obliged to attend school were employed be- 
fore the younger children were exempted. 

On January 20, 1915, in reply to a letter 
of inquiry from another of the local educa- 


TABLE 7 


CHILDREN UNDER FOURTEEN LEAVING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 














AGE 
YEAR ToTaL 
12-13 13-14 
oe 21,946 174,907 196 ,043 
(5) ornare 28,777 204,037 232,814 
0 | See 30,674 209 , 882 240,556 











tion authorities, the Board of Education 
again outlined its policy and refused to sanc- 
tion a by-law providing that boys beneficially 
employed in agriculture should be allowed to 
leave school at twelve during the war. In re- 
ply to a further inquiry the Board on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1915, reaffirmed its earlier state- 
ment and added with regard to the question 
generally that 


the only reason alleged in the letter [of the local 
authority] for an alteration in the by-laws is 
that there exists “in some places a dearth of 
farm labour and that the services of boys of 12 


Education and Certain Local Education Authorities 
since the Outbreak of War. The following extracts 
from the published Correspondence Relating to School 
Attendance, between the Board of Education and 
certain local education authorities, indicate the 
position taken by the Board. As early as September 
25, 1914, in reply to an inquiry from the education 
authorities of Leicestershire, the Board of Education 
replied they had no power to alter the general law 
with regard to school attendance and the employ- 
ment of children but that a local education authority 
might neglect to take proceedings to compel chil- 
dren to attend if they found that there was a reason- 
able excuse for nonattendance. That is, the Board’s 
position was that it was for the local education 
authorities to exercise a reasonable discretion in 
cases where children of school age seemed to be 
really needed for agricultural work. 
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would be very useful.” It appears to the Board 
that this is a proposition that might have been, 
and probably was, true on many occasions be- 
for the war and quite irrespective of the war, and 
it does not appear to afford any sufficient justi- 
fication for a proposal to interrupt the educa- 
tion of children at the age of 12 who have not 
even passed the fifth standard.%® 


The report of the Board of Education for 
1915-16 stated that no information was 
available as to the number of children ex- 
cused from school attendance for employ- 
ment other than agriculture. The Board, 
however, explained that there had undoubt- 
edly been an increase in exemptions from 
school attendance during the war as a result 
of certain conditions arising out of the war 
because of the great demand for juvenile 
labor and the high wages obtainable and 
partly because of domestic difficulties, since 
the parents urged that it was difficult or im- 
possible to make proper arrangements for 
the management of their households and the 
care of their infant children when all the 
adult members of the household were fully 
occupied in war or industrial work. That is, 
apparently it was not uncommon for chil- 
dren to be excused from school to “mind thé 
house” in the mother’s absence, a point that 
has already been referred to. 

There can be no doubt that, whatever 
the immediate cause or manner of leaving 


18 Tbid., p. 5. The letter contained the further 
statement that “before deciding not to enforce 
attendance in a particular case, the Board considers 
that the Authority should satisfy themselves that 
there is a pressing need in the public interest of 
agricultural labour, that that need cannot be sup- 
plied either by utilizing the services of children who 
are already exempt from school attendance or by 
employing adult labour, and that the child selected 
for employment is a child who can be permitted to 
leave school with the least possible prejudice to his 
educational interests.” The extent to which exemp- 
tions for agricultural work were granted at inter- 
vals from 1914 to 1916 is indicated by the following 
returns showing the number of boys normally liable 
to attend school but excused from attendance for the 
purpose of agricultural employment: September 1, 
1914—January 31, 1915, 1,388; February 1, 1915— 
April 30, 1915, 3,705; January 31, 1916, 7,934; 
May 31, 1916, 14,441; and October 16, 1916, 13,823. 
The returns given relate to agricultural employment 
only and do not show the full number of exemptions. 
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may have been, large numbers of children 
did leave school earlier than would have 
been the case in normal times. In introduc- 
ing his Education Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Fisher, the president of the Board 
of Education, said: “In the three years of 
war some 600,000 children have been with- 
drawn prematurely from school and become 
immersed in industry. They are working on 
munitions, in the fields, and in the mines.””?? 
And, again, speaking at a conference of rep- 
resentatives and officials of certain local au- 
thorities, Mr. Fisher said: 


At the beginning of the war, when first the 
shortage of labor became apparent, a raid was 
made on the schools, a great raid, a successful 
raid, a raid started by a large body of unre- 
flecting opinion. The result of that raid upon 
the schools has been that hundreds of thousands 
of children in this country have been premature- 
ly withdrawn from school and have suffered an 
irreparable damage, a damage which it will be 
quite impossible for us hereafter adequately to 
repair. ...- We even find magistrates up and 
down the country giving the weight of their 


. authority to the proposition that children of 


eleven years of age may be safely withdrawn 
from school and drafted into industry on the 
ground that industry is a matter of national im- 
portance and with the implication that educa- 
tion is not a matter of national importance.?° 


The increased number of children em- 
ployed out of school hours cannot be ac- 
curately stated. In the words of the report 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction, “what 
is certain, however, is that during the war 
the employment of school children out of 
school hours has become much more preva- 
lent.” This statement was supported by re- 
ports from juvenile advisory committees in 
different parts of the country.7 In one town 


19 From the speech on the Education Bill, August 
10, 1917 (reprinted in Educational Reform: Speeches 
by Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, p. 32). 


20 “Conference on the Choice of Employment 
Act,”’ Board of Education Information Leaflet, 1917, 
Pp. 5. 

21 The half-time system increased in the textile 
industries. Reports as to this point from twelve 
juvenile employment committees in textile dis- 
tricts are published in the report on Juvenile Em- 
ployment. Ten of these committees reported an 
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g per cent of the school population, in an- 
other 40 per cent, and in another 19 per cent 
were said to be working for wages out of 
school hours in October, 1917. In general, 
the committees reported that the conse- 
quences to the health and education of the 
children had been wholly bad. 

Sometimes the employment of the chil- 
dren out of school hours was caused by the 
shortage of school facilities. The chief medi- 
cal officer of the Board of Education report- 
ed, for example, in 1917 the following condi- 
tions at Cardiff: 


There had been a very great increase in this 
form of labour since the outbreak of war. From 
the Elementary Schools alone there are con- 
siderably over 2,000 boys now regularly em- 
ployed, which means that one out of every two 
boys in the three upper standards of the schools 
is employed in some form or other. The class of 
work usually engaged in consists of newspaper 
delivery, milk delivery, errand work, barbers’ 
boys and messengers of various kinds. There are 
ten schools, owing to the use of the military of 
five school buildings, which are only open half- 
time, so that these can give half their time to 
their employer which is quite the rule. If school 
is open in the morning they work in the afternoon 
and vice versa. In other schools the boys work 
before school, during the dinner hours and after 
school hours [Cd. 9206, p. 145]. 


Undesirable conditions of employment.— 
Not only did the employment of juveniles 
and children increase but conditions of em- 
ployment changed rapidly, and these chang- 
es on the whole were such as to make the 
effect of employment more demoralizing to 
training and character. The 1917 report of 
the chief medical officer referred to above 
said: “Not only have vast numbers of chil- 
dren under 14, and many even under 12, 
been employed out of school hours half-time 
or whole-time, but many have been em- 
ployed under unsatisfactory conditions.” 
The report called attention also to the fact 
that the reports of juvenile employment 


increase in the number of half-timers. In Hyde 30 
per cent of the children were employed half-time, 
and in Bolton 70 per cent were reported to be em- 
ployed as half-timers. 


committees in various parts of the country 
had “furnished records which show that 
large numbers of children are employed, 
whole-time or out of school hours, and many 
of them for an excessive number of hours per 
week, at inadequate remuneration. The 
character of the occupation is frequently 
uneducative, and results in physical, mental 
and moral disadvantage.” 

The abnormality of juvenile employ- 
ment during the war was said?$ to have been 
a matter of degree rather than of kind—an 
abnormal intensification of most of the dis- 
quieting features which juvenile employ- 
ment ordinarily presents. Conditions of 
work were said to be especially undesirable 
and the work in many cases so strenuous 
as to be physically injurious. “Relaxation of 
the bonds of discipline” was another com- 
plaint. Even the ordinary discipline of the 
workshop, according to the report, had 
given way at a time when the withdrawal of 
influences making for the social improve- 
ment of boys and girls had “in many dis- 
tricts been followed by noticeable deteriora- 
tion in behavior and morality.” 

The social effect of these changes has been 
partly told in the increased number of chil- 
dren and young persons charged with of- 
fenses during the war period. The “unsettle- 
ment of conditions caused by the war” was 
said to have produced as a natural conse- 


22 Ibid. The following statement from the report 
on Juvenile Employment (p. 18) is also of interest: 
“The economic forces let loose by the war have... . 
put a premium both upon output and upon the em- 
ployment of juvenile labour to attain it, with the 
result that a larger proportion of young persons must 
be classed as ‘labourers,’ and a smaller proportion 
as ‘learners,’ than was the case before it took place. 
On the one hand, both the inclination and the ability 
of employers to make arrangements for the training 
of juvenile workers have been weakened. On the 
other hand, among young persons themselves the 
disposition to prefer the high earnings of the un- 
skilled or semi-skilled repetition worker to the low 
earnings of the learner has been immensely strength- 
ened. Both have been working under intense pres- 
sure, and have found it easier to live from hand to 
mouth than to consider the future.” 


23 Report of the Committee on Juvenile Education 
in Relation to Employment after the War (Cd. 8512), 
I, 24. 
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quence among the young an “unsettlement 
of mind.” Mr. Spurley Hey in Manchester 
observed that the employment of children 
“often with adults and mostly in casual oc- 
cupations,” led to “a physical and mental 
deterioration, assumption of undesirable 
adult practices, formation of habits of unre- 
straint, and distaste for the discipline of con- 
tinued education, the disinclination to enter 
a settled trade, more pocket money, more 
cheap pleasures.” Altogether, he thought 
the effect of the increase in child labor on 
more equal terms with adults had been that 
children formed wrong ideas of values and 
assumed “an inflated view of their own im- 
portance.” The report of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, in discussing this point, 
summarized the situation as follows: 


The general effect of the movement described 
above has been to convert a large number of 
young persons, who four years ago would have 
been regarded as the recruits of industry and 
have received a training offering some special in- 
dustrial qualifications have become a body of 
labourers employed for their immediate produc- 
tive capacity. In age and experience, in strength 
and character, they are still boys and girls. 
Economically, they are treated as adults. . .\ . 
Too much stress need not be laid upon the dark 
picture of demoralization drawn by many of 
those who have been brought most closely into 
touch with juvenile workers during the war. 
But, when every allowance has been made for 
the inclination of each generation to despair 
of the next, it is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that a strain has been put upon the char- 
acter of young persons between 14 and 18, 
which might have corrupted the integrity of 
Washington and undermined the energy of 
Samuel Smiles.?4 


24 Juvenile Employment, pp. 31-32. The report 
said also that many children had suffered physically 
from the strain of long hours and exhausting work. 
Many of them had left school prematurely. Some 
had become, in the absence of their fathers, the 
chief wage-earners of the family. Many were earn- 
ing wages twice, or more than twice, as high as they 
could get before the war, and some considerably 
more than the ordinary wage of men of twice their 
age. The story of a boy who met his father’s attempt 
to assert parental authority with the retort, “Wait 
to talk till you have earned as much as I earn,” is 
significant. 
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The committee also quoted the statement 
of the chief medical officer of the Board of 
Education that the increased employment 
of children had demonstrated “beyond all 
question or doubt that many boys and girls 


are being spoiled physically, mentally and’ 


morally.” And the report added that this 
statement was confirmed by ‘‘the accounts 
of the relaxed morale of young persons 
which come from almost every Juvenile Ad- 
visory Committee.” 

Certain other factors that led to the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency included the 
mental effects of war on the child. In many 
cities the air raids kept the children up at 
night in a state of excitement, often for a 
period of several weeks. An experienced so- 
cial worker in East London who was an “air 
steward” gave an account of the serious dis- 
turbances of home life caused by the raids, 
when the children, night after night, during 
the harvest moon or some other period of 
fair weather, flocked out through the main 
streets to some place of supposed shelter like 
the concrete structure over a freight depot, 
where “crowded as they were in the most un- 
seemly fashion, decent order could not be 
maintained, and the inevitable result was a 
fatigue and listlessness and irritability which 
undermined self-control and good con- 
duct.’”5 

2s See London County Council, County Medical 
Officer of Health Report, 1917, p. 20. “Over and 
above the food difficulties, there was the mischief 
undoubtedly caused by nervous excitability associ- 
ated with air raids, and by the undue crowding 
which took place in some of the shelters.”” However, 
the 1918 report (p. 28) notes that “there is here little 
confirmation of the nervous fears of some that the 
children have been subjected to greatly excessive 
strain owing to war conditions. The divisional medi- 
cal officer in the East End of London made through- 
out the year a careful study of all school children 
nominated for special examination at inspection 
centres, with the object of determining the propor- 
tion of children who were seriously affected by the 
effects of hostile air raids. Out of a total of 1,707 
special cases, only 66 were of a nervous character 
and of these only 12 were attributable to air raids. 
In particular he notes the case of one child whose 
hair was turning gray from nervous shock.” During 
the air raids a large number of schools were attacked, 
and in one of the daylight air raids a bomb was 
dropped on a London County Council school (Upper 
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Finally, there was the effect of the war it- 
self on the minds and imaginations of the 
young. Opinions differed as to the impor- 
tance of this factor. A Birmingham magis- 
trate, for example, attributed the increase of 
delinquency in large part to “the stimula- 
tion of the spirit of adventure and unrest, 
and the discount of ordinary moral value, 
which a state of war must necessarily bring 
about.’ The newspapers, he thought, had 
also had an unfavorable influence. The re- 
port of “the events of the war had familiar- 
ized the youth of the country with acts of 
brutality, rapine and destruction and had 
led to their imitation, in a small degree of 
course.” 

The chief education officer for Manches- 
ter, in discussing the ‘‘Mental Effects of the 
War,” also expressed the opinion that the 
facts of the war and the incidents contingent 
upon it had sensibly affected the “mentality 
of the community” and especially of the 
children. He wrote: 


People take a sterner view of life and advo- 
cate lines of thought and action which are es- 


North Street, Poplar) killing nine boys and seven 
girls and seriously wounding thirty other children 
(see London County Council No. 2015, The Council 
and the War, pp. 5-7, and chap. iv, p. 41, “Air 
Raids”). 

26 The secretary of the Howard Association, as a 
result of his inquiries in 1916, also emphasized 
this point. It was, he said, “scarcely possible to 
work among children today and remain unimpressed 
by the enormous influence exerted by the war on 
their minds. The present abnormal state of society 
has given an unfavorable turn to certain deep-rooted 
racial instincts. This results in theft because the 
predatory and acquisitive instincts are easily re- 
awakened. The moral obligation to resist them, 
though ordinarily strong enough, is weakened by 
undue stress—and more quickly weakened in chil- 
dren than in adults, because they are less socially 
disciplined. Moreover, the prevailing war talk, 
compounded as it largely is of craft, guile, revenge, 
does not serve to improve matters” (Leeson, of. cit., 
p. 39). It was also pointed out that the excitement 
of the war period was more harmful to subnormal 
than to normal children. “With the weak-minded 
there is a stress-point beyond which their mentality 
breaks down; their balance, just stable enough 
to sustain the ordinary demands of life, is destroyed 
when subjected to undue excitement, and the war 
has furnished such excitement.” 
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sentially combative and in the nature of reprisal. 
This cannot fail to have its effect on the adoles- 
cent in the way of creating imitative action, 
since a child will act as his environment dic- 
tates and as opportunity affords. War excite- 
ment is, therefore, the abstract cause of many 
juvenile offences at the present time. It is 
necessary also to consider the effect on the child 
mind of the concrete evidence of war which sur- 
rounds him. Soldiers in the streets, military 
bands, flags, pictures of battles—either in the 
daily papers or on the screen at the “picture 
house,” all these are factors in awakening and 
fostering a too combative and mischievous 
spirit in boys, which is reflected in their conduct 
and games. The evidence (already) adduced 
. ... as to the prevalence and nature of juvenile 
gangs, members of which often possessed flash- 
lights and air-guns, is worth consideration here, 
as these gangs appear to be the visible proof of 
the absorption in the juvenile mind of the war 
spirit of their elders.?7 


27 Hey, op. cit., p. 20. Other contemporary ac- 
counts of the situation as regards juvenile delin- 
quency deal with this point. Mr. G. A. Aitken, 
speaking in Birmingham in 1916, said: “The war 
has caused a certain spirit of adventure to be in the 
air. Children hear from their friends and relatives 
thrilling accounts of trench warfare and other ex- 
citements, and many of the offences that they have 
been committing are really the result of childish 
imitation. All these are more or less inevitable re- 
sults of the War” (Child, VII [1916-17], 111). 

See also on this point John Langdon-Davies, 
Militarism in Education. Mr. Langdon-Davies takes 
a more extreme view of the way in which children 
were affected by the war. “To the psychologist,” he 
says, “war is a period of social life in a state of dis- 
ease; the war neuroses of civil life are more dangerous 
than those of the army; and the child suffers ac- 
cordingly. His environment is his education, and his 
environment is psychologically in a state of dis- 
ease” (pp. 64-65). 

Mr. Langdon-Davies also thought that the tone 
of the newspapers accentuated “the child’s war 
neuroses” and that the “pictures” reflecting “the 
prevailing spirit” were also an influence in the same 
direction. He adds that the Boy Scout movement 
had “to a very large extent become a military organi- 
zation” and contends: “The result of all this is most 
plainly visible in the increase of juvenile crime; there 
are other and worse results—injury to the nervous 
system, war-shock of one kind and another—which 
will appear in a generation’s time in a weakening of 
moral and nervous fibre, but the increase of juvenile 
crime will be a sufficient example of the danger done 
to children by the war. It has been variously ex- 
plained as due to the weakening of parental control, 
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The psychological effect of the war as a 
factor in juvenile delinquency was, however, 
apparently much more noticeable in Ger- 
many than in England. Conditions in Ger- 
many were set forth in great detail in Der 
Krieg und die Kriminalitat der Jugendlichen, 
a book by a German army officer, Dr. Albert 
Hellwig,?* published in 1916. A serious in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency was apparent 
in 1915. Some of the causes of this increase 
are similar to those which existed in Eng- 
land, but there were differences. 

From the very beginning of the war, home 


darker streets, depleted police force, and so on, but a 
more comprehensive reason lies in the injurious 
effect of war on the child’s nervous system. 

“Juvenile crime is due chiefly to the need for ex- 
citement; the boy, who robs an orchard, enjoys the 
apples, but, subconsciously perhaps, he enjoys the 
risk still more. Therefore education must give a 
moral equivalent for this need for excitement. In the 
second place, the imitative faculty in children is 
bound to transform the war activities of the adult 
into a sort of minor hooliganism. 

“During the war and for long after it should have 
been the duty of schools to counteract the war en- 
vironment; but the militarist outlook has seen in 
the schools a ‘veritable second-line trench’ and done 
everything possible to accentuate the war environ- 
ment” (p. 67-68). 


28 An Amitsrichter in civil life, Dr. Hellwig had 
interested himself in the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency and before the war had published two books 
on the subject—Schundfilms: Ihr Wesen, ihre Ge- 
fahren und ihre Bekampfung and Kind und Kino. 

After joining the colors, Dr. Hellwig became in- 
terested in collecting facts about the influence of the 
war upon “juvenile criminality.” With the assist- 
ance of friends at home, he began carefully to collect 
newspaper clipping and magazine articles on the 
subject, an unusually large number of which has 
been published in Germany and Austria. In the 
early months of 1915 Dr. Hellwig began writing to 
various judges asking their assistance in collecting 
materials relating to “crime and war”; and later he 
sent a questionnaire to numerous judges and police 
magistrates. He also published a notice of his in- 
quiry in the Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Strafrechts- 
wissenschaft. As a result of these efforts, he col- 
lected the material which forms the basis of this 
volume. 

It is of interest that a foreword to the book was 
written March 16, 1916, at the village of Harcy in 
the Ardennes and a Nachwort was written after a 
month’s service at Verdun, on the eve of retirement 
for a short period into rest quarters. 
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life in Germany was terribly demoralized by 
the withdrawal of the fathers for the army 
and the neglect of their homes and children 
by the mothers who were obliged to go out of 
their homes to work. Thousands and thou- 
sands of women who had never worked be- 
fore had to go out to work because, with 
soldiers’ allowances which covered only the 
barest needs, they could not keep their 
households even approximately near the old 
standard. Shelters for children whose moth- 
ers had gone to work were not popular with 
children over twelve, and these children 
loafed on the streets. Moreover, in the Ger- 
man family, the father had ruled the boys 
often through fear, and the mother in his ab- 
sence was not able to command the same re- 
spect. The older boys got completely out of 
hand. Many welfare workers reported com- 
plaints from mothers of their inability to 
manage their children, who would not go to 
school but roamed the streets, where there 
was so much to interest them—soldiers going 
to the station decked with flowers, on the 
one hand, and on the other, the attractions 
of making friends with the wounded, from 
whom they could get stories. “Since his 
father left home, he has been a bad boy,” 
was said by many mothers. 

All unconsciously, Dr. Hellwig gives us a 
picture of children left to the care of women 
in a nation that had no respect for women. 
For what happened in the homes also hap- 
pened in the schools when male teachers 
were withdrawn for war or war work and 
women teachers were substituted. As might 
be expected, in Germany women teachers 
were “not able to maintain discipline.” 
Thus the sudden lifting of the iron hand from 
children who had been subjected to a severe- 
ly repressive system of discipline both at 
home and at school led to demoralization. 
Half-grown boys left to their mothers and to 
women teachers, for whom they had little or 
no respect, soon became disobedient and 
lawless. Similarly, apprentices whose mas- 
ters had gone to war and who were left to 
help the wife of the master carry on the busi- 
ness frequently broke the terms of their ap- 
prenticeship and ran away. 
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The German school system soon became 
terribly demoralized. The teaching staff 
was reduced and the hours shortened. In 
numerous places an orderly system of educa- 
tion had ceased to exist before 1916. In 
country districts a teacher who came over 
from a neighboring district for a few hours 
for the most necessary instruction was a 
twice- or thrice-burdened man, who could 
not possibly do what a teacher should do for 
his pupils. Complaint was also made of the 
numerous school holidays that were unwise- 
ly provided by the authorities, such as the 
frequent interruptions of school for the cele- 
bration of victories. We are told that thou- 
sands and thousands of German children 
were receiving a broken education and that 
the whole German youth from six to fourteen 
were unfavorably influenced by the diminu- 
tion of school training which existed from 
the very beginning of the war. Moreover, it 
is said, there was to be counted not only the 
loss in Wissen und Kennen but also the loss 
of character and training in ethics and mor- 
als for which education is responsible. 

But the most interesting sections of this 
book are those that deal with the increase in 
delinquency or “criminality” as a result of 
the psychological effects of the war. Filling 
the children with hate against the enemy 
peoples was condemned by Dr. Hellwig. The 
child, he held, could not distinguish be- 
tween scorn and hate; and hate and feelings 
of revenge, if stirred in the child, may lead 
him to indulge the same feelings toward his 
personal enemies. But, unfortunately, the 
German children lived in the closest and 
most constant contact with the horrors of 
war. An immense amount of what are well 
described as poisonous “Kriegsschund-litera- 
tur und Kriegsschundfilms” seem to have 
been on the market in Germany from the 
very beginning of the war. The overexciting 
and often gruesome pictures, both of the 
films and the books, were described as over- 
stimulating to the juvenile imagination. 
Deeds of violence had increased by 1916 to 
such an extent that they were attributed to 
the brutalizing effect of the news from the 
war as a cause. Young people eagerly de- 


voured the gory reports from the battle 
fronts. The surfeiting of youth with the hor- 
rors and atrocities of war was to be con- 
demned, he thought. 

Dr. Hellwig explains that the connection 
between a brutal deed and the effect of the 
events or descriptions of events of the war is 
seldom so clear that it can be positively iden- 
tified. Nevertheless, he cites some interest- 
ing cases. For example, in Berlin two broth- 
ers, aged eight and twelve, burglarized a 
house and ruthlessly destroyed its contents. 
They found little money in the house and 
then apparently in rage cut up the bedding 
broke the clock and a large mirror, tore up 
clothing, threw shoes in the fire, tore up 
photographs, and finally poured many 
bottles of raspberry juice over the scene 
of devastation. In this case, Dr. Hellwig 
thinks, the children were influenced by the 
stories of the soldiers in East Prussia. 

Cases of murders committed by children 
and young persons are also cited from Mu- 
nich and from Zurich. In the latter city, ina 
neutral country, two boys were discussing 
the war and atrocities and the fact that in 
war one could murder without being pun- 
ished for it. One of the boys often said of 
different persons, “He ought to have a bullet 
in his head.” Jt is pointed out that murder 
in time of war is glorified by state and 
church. The author thought the picturing 
of atrocities was brutalizing. 

As early as 1916 thoughtful Germans like 
Dr. Hellwig were apparently agreed that 
there had been a certain demoralization of 
the children as a result of the war. Ina long 
section of the book it is shown that the war 
was everywhere present to the German 
child. He heard of the war at school, he read 
of it in the newspapers, he saw pictures of it 
in the shop windows, he saw the war at his 
Kino, he read war stories, he played war 
games on the streets and often with danger- 
ous weapons, and he devised an imitation of 
the requisition in enemy countries, and an 
epidemic of stealing developed. He heard of 
the war and nothing but the war at home. 
Scarcely a family but had at least one of its 
members on the field to write back of his real 
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or alleged experiences. Many children tried 
to reach the seat of war. They stole money 
to get to the front, where they hoped to be- 
come child heroes. They stole to buy uni- 
forms, iron crosses, weapons. Children dis- 
appeared from home and were later appre- 
hended making their way to the front, east 
or west, often stealing on the way. The 
newspapers contained many accounts of 
young boys and even girls who succeeded in 
reaching the seat of war. Sometimes the 
stories of child heroes were false, but Dr. 
Hellwig reports having himself seen a four- 
teen-year-old boy in the autumn of 1914 
who was making himself useful to an artil- 
lery munition column of the Third Army 
Corps by all sorts of small services. Appar- 
rently a considerable number of children 
who should have been in school and not in 
the army camp either got to the front or 
near it. 

On the whole, the book pointed to a strik- 
ing contrast between English and German 
conditions. Some of the causes of increased 
delinquency in Germany were present also 
in England, such as the absence of fathers 
and mothers, unemployment or undesirable 
employment for children, and diminished 
school facilities; and to these there were add- 
ed in England the misery of dark streets and 
air raids. Conditions which were bad, how- 
ever, in England were in general very much 
worse in Germany. But the great contrast 
between the two countries seemed to lie in 
the fact that the war was an obsession with 
the whole German nation; war hysteria de- 
veloped unlike the sober self-control in 
Great Britain. In Germany people were 
emotionally unstrung with the excitement 
and high hopes of spectacular victories, the 
shock of ghastly losses, the poison of the hate 
epidemic, the economic and social changes. 
All this reacted upon the children. The 
peculiarly imitative instinct of youth had, 
as Dr. Hellwig suggests, led to the develop- 
ment of a spirit of wildness among the young, 
a longing for adventure, and an easy drifting 
into criminal ways. 

Finally, to return to Great Britain, there 
remain to be mentioned a few other, and 


minor, factors that were probably in some 
measure responsible for the increased de- 
linquency among children, such as the 
darkening of the streets as a result of air 
raids. This occurred at a time when chil- 
dren were more free to roam the streets than 
they had been before the war, in part be- 
cause of the closing of schools and in part be- 
cause of the employment of their mothers 
away from homes and the absence of their 
fathers. The dark streets offered many new 
temptations to depredations of all kinds, 
particularly stealing. And this came at a 
time when the police forces were being de- 
pleted for military service. 

Another factor was the wartime demor- 
alization of many social agencies. To the 
breakup of club life was added the with- 
drawal of other usual means of recreation 
through the closing of many parks and play- 
grounds. As regards the influence of “wel- 
fare workers,’’ Mr. Russell,?? formerly chief 
inspector of reformatory and _ industrial 
schools, called attention to the fact that two 
English cities had a remarkably good record 

-in the matter of juvenile crime. In Leicester 
there was no increase during the war, and in 
Bradford there was actually a decrease. 
“Both places are noted for the intensity of 
voluntary effort in social work, whilst... . 
the municipal authorities of Bradford are 
particularly sensible of the value of child 
life.” 

The subject of juvenile delinquency 
should not be left without referring again to 
the preventive agencies established during 
the war or as a result of the war experience. 
There was a general feeling in England that 
the children of the nation had to some ex- 
tent been sacrificed during the war and that 
an effort ought to be made to compensate 
them in whatever measure possible for what 
they lost. Mr. Fisher voiced this feeling 
when, in introducing his great Education 
Bill, he said: 

In a thousand different ways, these children 
(who have left school to go to work) are con- 
tributing to our success in the war. Though 
they are earning wages, and in some cases high 


29 The Problem of Juvenile Crime (1917), p. 8. 
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wages, let us make no mistake about it, these 
children are incurring a real sacrifice, the effects 
of which in many cases, will be felt to the end of 
their lives. I ask the House to consider whether 
the nation has not incurred a special responsi- 
bility towards these children who have been 
brought in to help in the War, often in cir- 
cumstances most adverse to the formation of 
stable character [p. 32]. 


The prompt organization of the Juvenile 
Organizations Committee under the auspices 
of the Home Office in December, 1916, has 
already been noted. Originally a standing 
committee of the Home Office, it was trans- 
ferred from that department to the Board of 
Education on October 1, 1919. At the time 
there were one hundred and twenty local 
J.0.C.’s in different parts of England com- 
posed of representatives of local juvenile 
organizations, educational committees, and 
teachers. The welding into a central com- 
mittee of all the local child welfare agencies 
under the leadership of the national com- 
mittee in the Board of Education was effec- 
tive in stimulating local work. The Central 
Juvenile Organizations Committee did ex- 
cellent work “in developing schemes for in- 
creasing the provision of facilities for the 
healthy recreation of young people which 
they consider to be of prime importance in 
relation to the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency.’’3° 

Many of these local J.0.C’s also helped 
with the recreation problem, and some of 
them launched recreation schemes on a 
large scale “with a view to extending facili- 
ties for the social life of young people” and 
were successful in financing them.+* 

Another result of the efforts to prevent 
juvenile delinquency was the establishment 
of evening play centers. The permanent es- 
tablishment on a large scale of recreation 
centers for children was largely due to the 
inspiration of the late Mrs. Humphry 


3° Board of Education, J.0.C., Report on Juvenile 
Delinquency, December, 1920, p. 5. 


3tSee Report of Board of Education, 1918-19 
(Cmd. 722), pp. 4-7, for a more detailed account of 
the J.0.C.’s. 


Ward, who saw the great need of providing 
for children who were roaming the foggy, 
darkened streets. National support of what 
came to be called “Evening Play Centres” 
began during the war. In January, 1917, 
government recognition was first given to 
the work of these centers, and government 
grants followed. In discussing the extension 
of these grants, the Report of the Board of 
Education for 1915-16 said: 


Much concern has been caused by the in- 
crease in juvenile offences, which has occurred 
during the War. Many of the offences are com- 
mitted by children still at school, and there is 
much evidence that, owing to the absence on 
military service of their fathers, and perhaps 
even more of their elder brothers, the industrial 
employment of their mothers, the darkened 
streets, and other circumstances many school 
children, and especially boys, are suffering from 
the want of proper care and discipline and are 
exposed to serious risk of deterioration. Much 
valuable work has been done to mitigate these 
conditions by the establishment of Evening 
Play Centres, which provide the children with 
suitable occupation and amusement, after 
school hours. In order to encourage the estab- 
lishment of these centres the Board in January 
1917 issued Regulations under which grants in 
aid are payable up to half the cost of mainte- 
nance of such centres (see Circular 980). 


In the summer of 1917, 74 centers were 
recognized as eligible for grants-in-aid from 
the Board of Education. In 1919, 324 such 
centers conducted by seventy-three different 
local education authorities and voluntary 
associations were recognized. Thus the 
“Evening Play Centres” remained as one of 
the social assets of the last war. 

Most important, however, of the con- 
structive measures undertaken in behalf of 
the nation’s children were the two great acts 
passed by Parliament in 1918—the Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare Act (8 and 9 George 
V, c. 29) and the so-called “new” Education 
Bill (c..39). The reports of the medical officer 
of the Board of Education and the speeches of 
the president of the Board of Education dur- 
ing the war emphasized again and again the 
duty of the nation to undertake even at very 
great cost some great national measures 
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which would tend toward the “healthy up- 
bringing” and adequate education of the 
nation’s youth. Thus in his annual report 
for 1916 Sir George Newman said: 


The European War has given new emphasis 
to the importance of the child as a primary as- 
set. The future and strength of the nation un- 
questionably depend upon the vitality of the 
child, upon his health and development and 
upon his education and equipment for citizen- 
ship. Great and far-reaching issues have their 
origin and some of their inspiration in him. 


And Mr. Fisher, discussing his great Edu- 
cation Bill, said: 
The measure is not obscurely connected with 


the circumstances of the War. It is prompted 
by deficiencies which have been revealed by the 


War; it is framed to repair the intellectual 
wastage which has been caused by the War; 
and should it pass into law before peace is 
struck, it will put a prompt end to an evil which 
has grown to alarming proportions during the 
past three years—I allude to the industrial 
pressure upon the child life of this country. 


And, again, referring to the same subject, 
Mr. Fisher expressed the hope that if Parlia- 
ment should assent to the new educational 
proposal, the foundations would ‘‘be laid for 
a fabric of national education worthy of the 
genius and heroism of our people and a fit- 
ting monument of the great impulse which 
is animating the whole nation during the 
War.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


ABOLISH THE MEANS TEST FOR 
OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


OSE of us who do not agree with the 
Beveridge Report that social insurance 
is the new road to freedom believe that an 
unnecessarily sharp line has been drawn in 
this country between “‘insurance”’ and “‘as- 
sistance.” Many of us would like to go back 
to the old word “‘pensions.’”’ What we want 
is some method of meeting the needs of peo- 
ple in a way completely divorced from the 
old pauper law system. Very unfortunately 
the Social Security Board, which adminis- 
ters the grants-in-aid under Titles I, IV, and 
X of the Social Security Act, has cast the 
weight of its influence on using the term “as- 
sistance”’ instead of ‘‘pensions” and of “‘in- 
tegrating” (that is a very much abused 
word) the new “assistances” with the old 
poor relief. 

One imy ortant change in the Social Se- 
curity Act which is long overdue is a change 
never mentioned by the Social Security 
Board or the National Resources Planning 
Board report. This change is the abolition 
of the means test for O.A.A. for everyone be- 
low the income-tax level in 1941. We have not 
only one means test but we have two, and 
in many states there are three different 
means tests. There is the personal means test, 
then there is also a household means test if 
the old person does not live alone, and, final- 
ly, in many states there is a family means 
test—and they are “mean tests” as well as 
“means tests.”’ Social workers in public as- 
sistance have little or no time for anything 
but computing and recomputing budgets. 
The public assistance worker is reduced 
to the status of a mere eligibility determi- 
nator, examining the small personal re- 
sources of the applicant and the members 
of his family, arranging his share of the 
household budget, and counting the garden 
stuff, every turnip and carrot grown in 


the back yard, and every small gift from a 
son or daughter or a union or a friend, 
and then reducing the small O.A.A. grant 
accordingly. The Social Security Board 
seems to believe in all this wasteful activity 
which is a great hardship to those who are 
sorely in need of the benefits provided by 
the act. Large administrative expenditures 
go into this work. There are something like 
twenty thousand social workers employed in 
the public assistance programs, and thou- 
sands of them do little more than compute 
budgets to establish eligibility and deter- 
mine the grants. They budget and then they 
rebudget. The workers, of course, are not to 
be criticized for this policy, for they are 
doing what the Social Security Board has 
laid down as a necessary policy; and the re- 
actionary amendment written into the Fed- 
eral Security Act in 1939 (Title I, sec. 2, 
subsec. 7) confirms this policy. When the 
Social Security Act was passed in 1935, sec- 
tion 1 of Title I said that its purpose was to 
provide financial assistance to “aged needy 
individuals,” but there was no definition of 
“needy” in the act, and everyone said that 
Congress had left this to the states. That is, 
the state laws were to determine the amount 
of property an applicant might have. A state 
might decide the vexed question of whether or 
not the relatives must contribute, or whether, 
if the relatives contributed voluntarily, their 
contributions would be used to lower the re- 
cipient’s small grant, whether the aged per- 
son could do a little work and earn a little 
without having his small assistance grant 
lowered. But this was too good to last. Ev- 
eryone remembers the famous Conant case’ 
in the state of Washington and the Moore 
and Price cases? in Missouri. Whatever Con- 


t Conant v. State et al., 84 Pacific (2d) 378; 191 
Washington 21 (1938). 


2 Moore v. State Social Security Commission, 122 
S.W. (2d) 391; 233 Mo. Appeal Reports 536 (1938); 
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gress intended, and there seems to be little 
doubt that Congress intended to leave this 
to the states, the Social Security Board was 
determined to make the states get rid of all 
idea of old age pensions and make assistance 
as much as possible like a relief grant. 
Therefore, Congress, apparently on advice 
from the Social Security Board, wrote into 
the federal act in August, 1939, the now fa- 
mous amendment providing that in deter- 
mining need “any other income and re- 
sources” of the applicant for O.A.A. must be 
counted. Budgeting took on a new lease on 
life, and superbudget-making was the result. 
The story of California’s law which had al- 
lowed an old person to receive income of as 
much as $15 a month from several sources 
without having this counted is well known.’ 
The states were given until July 1, 1941, to 
implement the new and more severe federal 
means test. The California outcry was 
long and loud, and it was not until June, 
1941, when California was threatened with 
the loss of $35,000,000 annually in federal 
grants that the old people were made to ac- 
cept the lower standard. Then there was the 
state of Washington, which had been deter- 
mined not to count relatives’ contributions. 
Washington finally passed Initiative Meas- 
ure 141 in 1940. Initiative 141 provided for 
the abolition of family liability, and the con- 
tributions of relatives (which are for the 
most part small contributions of relatives 
who want to help but do not have much to 
help with) were not to be subtracted from 
the old person’s grant; Initiative 141 also 
provided that such items as foodstuffs and 
fuel raised by the applicant or his family 
need not be subtracted from his grant. But 
Initiative 141 was not allowed to accomplish 
its purpose in the state of Washington be- 
cause of the amendment which the Social 
Security Board added to Title I of the Social 
Security Act. If the people of the states of 
California and Washington want to be a 
little generous to their old people, this should 
be encouraged by the Social Security Board 


Price v. State Social Security Commission, 121 S.W. 
(2d) 298 (1938). 

3 See this Review, below, p. 242, for the results of 
this change. 


and not made an excuse for reducing the 
O.A.A. benefits. These old people are not go- 
ing to live in the lap of luxury even if the 
garden stuff and the small family gifts are 
allowed without subtracting them from the 
budget. After all, if we believe in freedom 
from want, here is a good place to begin to 
do something about it. 

When Initiative 141 was passed in Wash- 
ington, the Social Security Board should 
have rejoiced instead of trying to checkmate 
the results of this law, but the Board has 
tended to integrate all assistance grants in 
one “super” relief system, and what were 
once meant to be old age pensions are only 
another kind of poor relief. 

Our social welfare system in any period 
worthy to be called the century of the com- 
mon man must provide old age “pensions,” 
and the only means test should be something 
both objective and reasonably generous. 
Drawing the line at the income-tax level 
of 1941 would be a test of that kind. And 
then let the gifts of relatives, churches, 
unions, and their own small savings and 
earnings bring up the grant until the old 
person has at long last the security he has 
been promised for so long. That is, in place 
of the present means test for old age assist- 
ance a modest flat grant from the federal 
government, like $365 a year (a dollar a 
day) for everyone below the income-tax 
level of 1941, would be a good beginning, 
and the states could then supplement the 
federal grant as generously as they wished. 
Either the Board will provide this or some- 
thing much more extravagant will be got by 
the Townsendites, Welfare Leaguers, or 
Ham-and-Eggers. 

All these schemes—Townsend and near- 
Townsend plans—are right in part—they 
are right in thinking that the present O.A.A. 
grants are too small for that minimum of de- 
cency and health that the old people should 
have. 

Then there is the C.I.0. plan, which is set 
out in the little C.I.O0. pamphlet called Se- 
curity for the People. This C.I.0. program, 
unanimously adopted at the San Francisco 
convention of the C.I.O. in 1939 by the five 
hundred delegates, provided for $60 a month 
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at sixty because they believe that: 

.... the American people are entitled to a 
system of real security for aged people and the 
present dual system of State old age pensions 
and Federal old age assistance does not take 
care of our needs in any satisfactory way..... 
And it is important that the C.I.0. wants 
this done not by deduction from the worker’s 
wage, but, their pamphlet says, “the ad- 
ditional funds for this program should be 
secured by taxes upon aggregates of wealth 
and income.” 

Of course, in Washington the proposal 
to abolish the various means tests and to 
substitute a flat grant for the present bud- 
geted grant would be called a “little Town- 
send plan,” but, as a matter of fact, it is 
the plan staunchly supported for years by 
the great financier and social scientist, the 
Right Honorable Charles Booth. Charles 
Booth after his first investigation in East 
London advocated universal old age pen- 
sions, and he was chairman of the Cunard 
Steamship Company and not a “‘social re- 
former.” We shall either get a so-called “‘lit- 
tle Townsend” plan or we shall get a very big 
one. 

“EMERGENCY, SPARE 
THAT CHILD!” 


Connecticut Department of Labor 
and Factory Inspection, in one of the 
Monthly Bulletins issued jointly by the Con- 
necticut Employment Security Division and 
the United States Employment Service, has 
published an interesting article citing the 
findings of a questionnaire survey recently 
made in four Connecticut cities on the em- 
ployment of pupils in junior and senior high 
schools outside school hours. This article 
notes the concern felt by child labor admin- 
istrators, educators, parents, and other in- 
terested groups and individuals over the in- 
creasing employment of students under con- 
ditions detrimental to their health and edu- 
cational progress. The author of this article, 
Edna M. Purtell, quotes with approval the 
statement of a well-known manufacturer 
who said: “The answer to the lack of man- 
power is womanpower..... The vast res- 
ervoir of womanpower has not even been 
tapped as yet.” The author continues: 
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We wish every employer, every parent, every 
person in this country shared this calm, intelli- 
gent and experienced view. But... . there are 
those who would deliberately in the hysterical 
rush of war production and the desperate cries 
of labor shortage, offer our children as the an- 
swer to our rapidly diminishing manpower. 

“But it is only for the duration,” they wail, 
unmindful of the lifetime effect the sacrifice of 
health, education and happiness will have on 
these youngsters who so inevitably must bear 
the burden of the vast and complicated prob- 
lems of a post-war world. 


State Commissioner of Labor Danaher, 
alarmed by the nature and number of com- 
plaints about the exploitation of children 
and the increasing requests for relaxation of 
our child labor laws, ordered an immediate 
inquiry “to determine, if possible, how wide- 
spread was this dangerous reversal to the 
black market of child labor that existed for- 
ty years ago.” 


The facts that were assembled from Com- 
missioner Danaher’s questionnaires were 
startling, and we are glad to quote for our 
readers an extract from this important ar- 
ticle: 


Children from 11 to 18 years reported being 
employed in all sorts of enterprises, working six 
and seven days a week, 40, 50 and 60 hours and 
until long after midnight. Of a total enrollment 
of 17,295 students, 4,748 were employed outside 
of street trades and domestic service. Of this 
latter number 1,003 were under 16 years and 
working at occupations barred to them by state 
law. Hollow-eyed boys of 11, 12 and 13 years 
were engaged as pin boys in bowling alleys, 
often until 1 o’clock in the morning. One young- 
ster of 12 lost two fingers, when, numb with lack 
of sleep, he did not move fast enough to escape 
a bowling ball. In Stratford one fatherly bowl- 
ing alley proprietor had installed cots in a back 
room where he was harboring two 14 year old 
run-a-ways from New Haven. 

Patrons of all night lunch rooms were being 
served their midnight snack by 12 and 13 years 
old boys and girls. One all night restaurant had 
temporarily, at least, solved the labor shortage 
by alternating 15 and 16 year old high school 
boys on the 7 p.m. to 3 a.m. and the 12 midnight 
to 8 a.m. shifts, some 7 days a week. A dis- 
traught father appealed to the Department 
when his 14 year old daughter, working as an 
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usherette in a downtown theatre, declared her 
financial independence and insisted on remain- 
ing out with undesirable companions after the 
theatre closed. Even where children were over 
16 years of age there was not only violation of 
the 10 p.m. law but a cruel indifference to their 
welfare. Boys 16 and 17 were assigned to the 
graveyard shift in factories, getting in a 10 and 
12 hour day on Saturdays and Sundays. Girls 
16, after finishing school for the day, became 
factory hands on the 3 to 11 p.m. shift. 

The survey received wide publicity and Com- 
missioner Danaher warned that legal action 
would be sought against violators. Despite this, 
just before Christmas a youth of 16 was crushed 
to death while cleaning the hoistway of an ele- 
vator in a New Britain factory. After his death 
it was learned that he had been employed for 
months from 7 at night until 7 in the morning. 
The employer, who was convicted of working a 
minor after 10 p.m., more than g hours a day 
and without a working certificate, claimed the 
bey had given his age as 18 but admitted that 
no effort had been made to verify this..... 

.? The effects of illegal and unregulated em- 
* ployment of our school children are already 
manifesting themselves in juvenile delinquency, 
decrease in school enrollment and attendance 
and lowered standards. Students fall asleep at 
their desks or sit, weary and disinterested, 
through classes. Eventually, finding both loads 
too heavy to carry and with the thrill of a week- 
ly pay envelope still fresh, they drop school. In 
a month, a year, two years, these boys will be 
called upon to man our ships, our airplanes, to 
keep the enemy at bay in the merciless heat and 
frozen wastes of strange lands. Is this how we 
are preparing them? So prevalent is student em- 
ployment that plans for pre-induction training 
had to be abandoned in many high schools. 
The boys did not have the time or were too 
tired. 


Commissioner Danaher has rendered val- 
uable service not only to his state but to his 
country by this effort to protect the children 
of our democracy. 


CONGRESS VOTES MATERNITY 
CARE FUNDS FOR SERVICE- 
MEN’S WIVES 


Hy was good news for social welfare that an 
appropriation of $1,200,000 was made 
available in March to enable the United 


States Children’s Bureau to provide mater- 
nity care for wives of enlisted men and care 
for their infants. This item of $1,200,000 for 
this purpose has been included in a Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act for the present fis- 
cal year to provide medical, nursing, and 
hospital maternity and infant care through 
grants to the forty-eight states, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, under allotments by the Secretary 
of Labor and plans developed and adminis- 
tered by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

This appropriation is to meet the esti- 
mated need for the period of three months 
to the end of the current fiscal year on 
July 1. The plan of the Children’s Bureau 
includes care for the wife or the infant of 
any “buck” private, private first class, cor- 
poral, or sergeant in the Army and compa- 
rable grades in the Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard. Application for care must be 
made to the state health departments. Miss 
Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, ex- 
plained that plans were ready to make such 
care available promptly. 

State and territorial health officers and 
the directors of maternal and child health 
divisions of the forty-eight states and the 
territories met in Washington the last week 
in March for conferences with the Children’s 
Bureau to discuss practical aspects of ma- 
ternity-care programs. These will be under 
the direction of the department of health in 
each state and will be financed by federal 
grants-in-aid to the states, administered by 
the Children’s Bureau. Miss Lenroot made 
the following statement: 


In answer to evidence of widespread need» 
the Bureau granted limited funds to some States 
a few months ago. The money was part of the 
funds the Bureau administers under the So- 
cial Security Act for maternal and child health. 
But in many of the twenty-eight States that 
last fall set up plans for prenatal, obstetric and 
postnatal care for servicemen’s wives, resources 
were quickly exhausted, and continuation of the 
program seemed threatened. Meanwhile the ex- 
tent of the need has grown and is now critical 
in many areas, particularly those surrounding 
the great army encampments. 

Many young wives follow their husbands 
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when they are sent to camp and take such 
lodgings as they can obtain in neighboring 
towns. Often these women face childbirth with 
no resources, and even after their husbands have 
left for overseas. Emergency plans for these 
women are essential, and they must be made on 
a State-wide basis. 


The action of the Congress brings needed re- 
assurance to wives of soldiers and sailors every- 
where. It must also be very comforting to our 
fighting men to know that in their absence their 
wives and babies will be cared for properly. 


This appropriation makes it possible for 
the Bureau to continue to provide mater- 
nity care for wives of enlisted men and hos- 
pital, medical, and nursing care for their in- 
fants in thirty states under maternal and 
child health funds and to undertake serv- 
ices in the other states. In discussing the re- 
port of the conference committee before the 
House of Representatives, Representative 
Cannon of Missouri said: 


I think that item meets with the warm ap- 
proval of every Member of the House on both 
sides of the aisle, and I might say of every Mem- 
ber of both Houses. It has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the conference committee and I have 
heard of no opposition toit from any source. .... 

Of course this is a departure. It marks the 
adoption of a new and benevolent policy. Provi- 
sion for maternity care for soldiers’ wives in time 
of war has never been attempted before. It is a 
laudable provision which all approve, but I can 
very well understand how some might feel that 
it is a service which should be provided by the 
States rather than by the Federal Government. 
However, I am glad to say there was no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the merit of the proposition 
in either the subcommittee which reported the 
bill, or the committee of conference which 
passed on it today. 


EUROPE’S STARVING CHILDREN 


VERY important letter from Howard E. 
Kershner, who has been Director of 
Relief in Europe for the American Friends 
Service Committee, was published in the 
New York Times on April 20. Howard 
Kershner is a member of the group that be- 
lieves in feeding the children of Europe now. 
His letter describes the need as follows: 
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A whole generation of children is slowly dy- 
ing from starvation. Hundreds of thousands 
have already perished, and even larger numbers 
will be lost unless help is speedily forthcoming. 
I have seen these children, and grown-ups as 
well, in all stages of starvation. Some are 
wracked with tuberculosis, which is quickly fa- 
tal where undernourishment exists, and others 
have distended stomachs’ and swollen limbs, 
which tell the same horrible tale. There is, I be- 
lieve, no question about the facts of starvation. 

I am sure my fellow-countrymen want to 
save these children if it can be done without 
aiding the enemy. I agree that winning the war 
must come first. On the grounds of military ne- 
cessity, one might justify starving the children 
if by so doing he could starve the enemy, but 
that can’t be done in any event. What is actual- 
ly accomplished by refusing to allow food to be 
sent to the children for limited controlled feed- 
ing operations is the starvation of our allies and 
friends. 


In the same issue of the New York Times 
there is an editorial which is important for 
social workers. The Times quotes Mr. 
Kershner’s statement that “‘a whole genera- 
tion of children is slowly dying of starva- 
tion” and comments as follows: 


Suppose this fact were made known in time 
of peace. There could be no doubt of the Ameri- 
can response. As quickly as we could load ships 
we would start sending food to those children. 
We have to ask ourselves whether war has so 
changed the situation that we can shut our 
hearts to the children—and the parents—whose 
lives are being sapped away by hunger in all the 
captive states of the Axis empire. 

Mr. Kershner mentions five arguments 
against this act of mercy: First, that the Ger- 
mans take the food; second, that if they don’t 
take it they take an equivalent amount from 
existing supplies; third, that the American tax- 
payer might be burdened; fourth, that we have 
a food shortage here; fifth, that we haven’t the 
ships. The third, fourth and fifth points deserve 
short shrift. The food bought could be bought 
with French, Norwegian, Belgian and Dutch 
funds now frozen in this country. We have a 
surplus of grains. Fats, meat and milk could be 
brought from South America. Neutral ships, not 
available for war, could be used. 

The crucial questions are the first two, which 
really reduce to one question: Will the Nazis let 
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us feed these hungry mouths? The answer is 
that they have done so where food has been 
sent in. We need not inquire into their reasons 
for this forbearance. We need not even ask how 
long this policy will stand. If it is changed, if 
the food we send does not reach those for whom 
it is intended, we can stop sending it. The plan 
for which Mr. Kershner pleads deserves a trial. 


And the Times asks: ‘‘What is the United 
States and what are the United Nations 
going to do about food for occupied Eu- 
rope?” 


FOREIGN RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION 


N A paper read at the different section 
I meetings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, Hugh Jackson, Governor Leh- 
man’s assistant in the State Department’s 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, described post-war relief and re- 
habilitation of distressed countries as “the 
most gigantic humanitarian task which has 
ever faced the world.” 

Mr. Jackson estimated that the relief and 
rehabilitation bill for clothing, food, fuel, 
shelter, medical aid, and other essential sup- 
plies would run into “hundreds of millions, 
and perhaps billions, of dollars.” No time 
must be lost in meeting the urgent needs of 
the dispossessed populations, he declared, 
because hundreds of thousands of civilians— 
men, women, and children—have been 
starved by the Axis invaders. 

“The job of meeting the immediate relief 
needs of the occupied areas of the world and 
of taking even the first steps toward helping 
these people re-establish themselves,” he 
said, “will require the efforts of all the na- 
tions of the world.” He expressed the hope 
that a United Nations relief and rehabilita- 
tion agency would be established now to 
weld into a single organization the resources 
and personnel of all governments. 

As we go to press, Governor Lehman and 
Mr. Jackson are on their way home from 
conferences with various officials in England, 


and the future plans for foreign relief that 
are known to the public are still extremely 
vague. Just what the relation of the 
O.F.R.R. is to be to the Interallied Com- 
mittee on Post-war Relief, of which Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross is chairman, is one of 
the interesting problems of which we shall 
undoubtedly hear more in the near future 
Questions are also asked as to the relation 
between the O.F.R.R. and the Internation- 
al Red Cross and the American Red Cross. 
The latter organization has spent something 
like $50,000,000 of government funds in 
Européan relief work.” Will the American 
Red Cross now turn over this work to the 
O.F.R.R.? There are further questions asked 
as to the relation between the O.F.R.R. and 
the Army and in particular to what is often 
referred to as the Army school for the train- 
ing of military governors at Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Many social workers have ex- 
pressed great interest in participating in this 
foreign relief program, and information 
about future plans for this work is eagerly 
sought. 


t See the report on War Relief Abroad, September 
I, 1939, to June 30, 1941 (A.R.C. 310), in which the 
statement is made that under a congressional ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000 for war relief made in 
June, 1940, “the President was authorized to pur- 
chase in this country through Governmental agen- 
cies supplies for ‘the relief of refugee men, women 
and children who had been driven from their homes 
or otherwise rendered desitute by hostilities or in- 
vasion.’ He was authorized to distribute these sup- 
plies through the American Red Cross or other agen- 
cies. Through June 30, 1941, the President had 
allocated $45,500,000 for the purchase and delivery 
of supplies to be distributed through the American 
Red Cross.” 

And see also the more recent report on Foreign 
War Relief, September 1, 1939—December 31, 1942 
(A.R.C. 314). In this later report “resources” valued 
at $64,938,038 are said to have been “made avail- 
able” by the American Red Cross since September, 
1939. The report again refers to the $50,000,000 
appropriated by Congress in June, 1940, and to a 
further appropriation by Congress of $35,000,000 
in December, 1941. It is not clear just how much of 
the Red Cross foreign relief of almost $65,000,000 
came from this congressional appropriation of 
$85,000,000, but such appropriations in the future 
would seem to belong to Governor Lehman’s official 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabitation. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
FOR VETERANS: 


LAW signed by the President on March 
24 gives to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs comprehensive powers to pro- 
vide services of vocational rehabilitation to 
veterans of the present war who incur serv- 
ice-connected disabilities? Unfortunately, 
this new law has been a great disappoint- 
ment to many persons interested in the fur- 
ther development of federal vocational re- 
habilitation. It had been hoped that Con- 
gress would enact comprehensive legislation 
to deal not only with veterans having serv- 
ice-connected disabilities but also with other 
disabled veterans, civilians with war-con- 
nected disabilities, and other civilians, how- 
ever disabled. Under the new act, in pro- 
viding vocational rehabilitation services for 
veterans, the Administrator 


may employ such additional personnel and ex- 
perts as are deemed necessary, and may utilize 
and extend existing Veterans’ Administration 
facilities and utilize those of any other govern- 
mental agency as well as those maintained by 
joint Federal-State contribution; and, in addi- 
tion, he may, by agreement or contract with 
public or private institutions or establishments, 
provide for such additional training facilities as 
may be suitable and necessary. 


By this act, then, the Administrator is 
authorized to make use of existing facilities, 
including those of the federal-state co-opera- 
tive program that has been, since 1920, pro- 
viding certain services of vocational reha- 
bilitation to civilians and, since 1928, also 
to veterans. The law permits co-ordination 
of the two programs, but it neither directs 
the avoidance of duplication of training fa- 
cilities nor establishes a legislative policy to 
promote co-ordination. 

The federal-state program of vocational 


t The Editor is indebted to Dr. Mary E. Mac- 
donald, of the faculty of the School of Social Service 
Administration, for material used in this note. Miss 
Macdonald’s book on federal vocational rehabilita- 
tion is now in press. 


2U.S. Congress, Public No. 16 (78th Cong., 1st 
sess.). 


rehabilitation, for which funds are now pro- 
vided under Title V, Part 4, of the Social Se- 
curity Act, has through its twenty-odd years 
remained small and relatively undeveloped, 
receiving woefully inadequate funds to meet 
the problem it seeks to solve; and it has, 
perhaps largely because of the restrictive 
federal policies under which it has operated, 
rendered only a partial service. Even be- 
fore the present war emergency, actual and 
threatened labor shortages offered a chal- 
lenge to the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram and an opportunity that it had never 
before enjoyed for placement of handi- 
capped workers in industry. Both combined 
to demand bold planning for a new, flexible, 
and improved approach to the problem and 
decisive action in behalf of the handicapped 
and the country that needed their labor. 

The whole story of the recent attempt to 
make proper provision for handicapped ci- 
vilians is worth telling in this period of 
man-power shortage. 

Only a few days after the United States 
entered the war, the President directed the 
Federal Security Administrator to arrange 
with other federal officials who were con- 
cerned with war and post-war planning to 
confer on the question of “the development 
of a proper program for vocational rehabili- 
tation.” Accordingly, such a conference was 
held on December 22, 1941, and a committee 
of six federal officials was appointed to pre- 
pare and submit to the President for his ap- 
proval plans for an expanded rehabilitation 
program. Months of delay followed, how- 
ever, without any tangible results. 

Finally, in August, 1942, bills that came 
out of this planning were introduced by Sen- 
ator Robert M. La Follette (S. 2714) and 
Representative Graham A. Barden (H.R. 
7484). The bills drastically modified exist- 
ing federal rehabilitation legislation and pro- 
vided for a comprehensive federal rehabili- 
tation program under the Federal Security 
Administrator. These bills also increased 


3See Mary E. Macdonald, “Social Service and 
Federal Vocational Rehabilitation,” Social Service 
Review, XV (June, 1941), 302-27. 
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federal support for the federal-state co- 
operative program but restricted it to pro- 
vision of vocational training and provided 
for a federal program of rehabilitation for 
the blind. Although including veterans, no 
provision was made for co-ordination with 
the Veterans’ Administration. The plan 
proposed was complicated: training was to 
be conducted under the co-operative federal- 
state program but entirely at federal ex- 
pense for veterans and certain civilians; 
other rehabilitation services, such as main- 
tenance while in training, medical and surgi- 
cal treatment, and artificial appliances, were 
to be provided by the all-federal program. 

Opposition to the bills developed from 
various sources—particularly from veterans’ 
organizations and to a certain extent from 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
from some groups representing the blind. 
Hearings were held on the bills last autumn, 
but neither was reported out of committee; 
and neither bill was “cleared” by the Bureau 
of the Budget, although that Bureau had 
been active in the planning that preceded 
introduction of the bills. 

In the meantime a number of bills had 
been introduced in both houses of Congress 
to provide for the vocational rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. None of these bills made pro- 
vision for co-ordination of the program they 
sought to establish with the existing federal- 
state service. One of them, a bill (H.R. 
7661) introduced by Representative John E. 
Rankin, was passed by the House in Octo- 
ber, 1942. 

The opposition to the La Follette-Barden 
bills: had resulted in renewed federal plan- 
ning, and new La Follette-Barden bills (S. 
180 and H.R. 699), which sought to meet 
some of the objections, were introduced 
when the Seventy-eighth Congress convened 
in January. These bills provided for admin- 
istration of the vocational rehabilitation 
program for veterans with service-connected 
disabilities by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs but authorized co-ordination of serv- 
ices and sharing of facilities and required 
that “as far as practicable” both the Admin- 


istrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Federal 
Security Administrator were to utilize the 
vocational training provided by the states in 
co-operation with the federal government. 
Special provision was made for training of 
the blind, but the federal rehabilitation pro- 
gram for that group, proposed earlier, was 
eliminated. These bills also provided for 
variable grants to allow federal assistance in 
excess of the two-thirds of the cost of train- 
ing civilians (and the entire cost of adminis- 
tration) that was proposed in both versions 
of the bills. Disabled veterans and certain 
war-disabled civilians were to be trained by 
the states entirely at federal expense, as in 
the earlier bills, and, again, all vocational re- 
habilitation services other than training 
were to be provided for both war-disabled 
civilians and other civilians through an all- 
federal program administered by the Federal 
Security Administrator. 

Although the second La Follette-Barden 
bills provided essentially the legislation they 
were seeking, the veterans’ groups were op- 
posed to having veterans’ rehabilitation part 
of a bill providing for a civilian program. 
They were also opposed to having veterans’ 
legislation considered by congressional com- 
mittees which did not ordinarily handle bills 
pertaining to veterans. It was evident when 
the La Follette bill was brought up for con- 
sideration that, even if the Senate were to 
enact the comprehensive bill, the House 
would not concur, because only the day be- 
fore the House Committee on Education had 
eliminated the provision for disabled veter- 
ans from the companion Barden bill then 
pending before it. Consequently, Senator 
La Follette proposed an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for his bill which elim- 
inated the provision for veterans from the 
bill and provided only that the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs should “‘as far as 
practicable, utilize training provided under 
State plans for vocational rehabilitation, in 
cases in which in his judgment satisfactory 
training can be provided under such plans” 
and authorized him to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Federal Security Agency to 
utilize the facilities of that agency. On the 
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motion of Senator Clark of Missouri, how- 
ever, the Senate abandoned consideration of 
the La Follette bill and took up, and 
promptly passed, a separate bill‘ for veter- 
ans (S. 786) sponsored by Senators Walsh 
and Clark. The bill passed both houses and 
was approved by the President. 

More than a million persons, it is esti- 
mated, who could contribute to the war ef- 
fort if an adequate and expanded program 
of vocational rehabilitation were provided 
are still in need of legislation for that 
“proper program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion” to which the President referred in De- 
cember, 1941, and for the “adequate pro- 
gram in their behalf” to which the President 
referred in a special message to Congress in 
October, 1942.5 


RELIEF FUNDS ARE 
STILL NEEDED 


E second regional division of the Na- 
fale Conference of Social Work met in 
St. Louis just after the Missouri legislature 
had cut the governor’s request for state re- 
lief funds from $3,991,000 to $1,500,000. 
The Conference was warmly in sympathy 
with the editorial which appeared on the day 
of the opening of the sessions in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and carried the title, “In Be- 
half of the Miserable.” This editorial said, 
in part: 

In Missouri, despite the war boom which has 
practically abolished the unemployment prob- 
lem, there are still nearly 30,000 human beings 
on relief. Yes, relief..... A miserable pittance 
to keep body and soul together—that’s what re- 
lief is. And the people who are receiving relief 
are among the most miserable and unfortunate 
beings on earth. 


In order to make clear to its readers just 
who the 30,000 on relief are, the Post-Dis- 
patch published a series of case histories un- 
der the title, “Snapshots of Human Mis- 


4 See Congressional Record, LXXXIX (March 5, 
1943), 1651-82. An amendment by Senator La Fol- 
lette providing for the type of co-ordination incor- 
porated in his bill and in his substitute was defeated. 


5 [bid., LXX XVIII (October 9, 1942), 8235. 


ery.” These were taken from a report on 
general relief, issued by the St. Louis Social 
Security Commission, and we believe our 
readers will be interested, as the Conference 
delegates were interested, in the Missouri re- 
lief situation. 

A study was made in a small area in 
St. Louis, in order to have a look at the kind 
of people who were receiving general relief 
during this war period and to determine if 
the assistance they were receiving, plus in- 
come and resources, was adequate for de- 
cency and health. 

The cases in this area were said to be fair- 
ly representative of persons receiving relief 
living elsewhere in the city. They had the 
same problems as others, and all had in com- 
mon the difficulties in securing enough to 
eat, to wear, to keep warm, and to pay their 
rent. 

The survey showed that 


as one studies these people’s circumstances and 
learns of their problems, their need for contin- 
ued aid on an adequate basis should be evident. 
The war prosperity does not affect these people 
except to make their struggle for existence more 
difficult because of increasing prices. .... 

Deprived of a livelihood through no fault of 
their own, and largely dependent upon the State 
of Missouri for their bread and butter, it is to 
the best interest of the State and nation that 
their needs be adequately met. 


We-can give only a few of the cases: 


Mr. C, white, is 71 years old. His old-age as- 
sistance application was rejected last June, 
since he was out of the State between 1935 and 
1940. He will not fulfill the residence require- 
ment until the end of 1944. He is in very bad 
physical condition (arteriosclerosis, inguinal 
hernia, partial deafness), yet manages to earn 
about $3 a month at odd jobs. Mrs. C., 42, has 
a deformed leg and arm from infantile paralysis 
and has had two strokes in recent years. 

The couple occupy two rear rooms on the sec- 
ond floor of a flat. The rooms are separated by 
a porch on which is the only running water on 
the floor. There are no relatives who can help. 

Actual needs, $40.34; income, $3.25; deficit, 
$37.09; February relief, $22.31. 


Mr. B, a frail white man of 56, occupies one 
light-housekeeping room in a most dilapidated 
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building. In spite of the dirt and degradation 
of this place, he manages to be very neat and 
clean. Last year he attempted to commit sui- 
cide; he still thinks he should not have been 
stopped. 

Two years ago, Mr. B had a spine operation. 
The thumb and fingers of his left hand are 





an, oS * 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis “Post-Dispatch” 


Mr. F is a white man of 63 with a serious 
heart condition. He had a job earning $3 a 
month and was able to pick up odd jobs until 
the employer became afraid he would die of a 
heart attack on the premises. He lives in one 
room, poorly lighted, with rickety furniture in- 
herited from his mother. He cooks on a small 
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numb and could be helped only by a nerve oper- 
ation. He has no relatives who can assist and 
no resources other than his earnings selling nov- 
elties from door to door. Since he can go out 
only in nice weather, he averages only $9.75 a 
month. 

Actual needs, $30.29; income, $9.75; deficit, 
$20.54; February relief, $14.20. 


laundry stove, borrowing pots and pans from 
neighbors. A friend pays his rent and electric- 


ity. 


Actual needs, $25.19; income $5; deficit $20.19; 


February relief, $12.31. 


Mrs. G, a white woman of 57, has two rooms 
over a store. She must use a very shaky stair- 
way in the rear. She has arthritis and high blood 
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pressure; her legs swell terribly when she stands 
for any length of time. She has several married 
children, all in a rather low income group and 
unable to help much. One daughter pays her 
insurance and another gives her $10 a month for 
doing her laundry. 

Actual needs, $27.43; income, $11; deficit, 
$16.43; February relief, $10.31. 

The Q family of seven, white, occupies three 
rooms on the third floor rear of an old building. 
Entrance is through a gangway. There are three 
boys, 8, 5 and 3, and two girls, 7 and 2. Mrs. 
Q is expecting another child this month. 

They formerly received aid to dependent 
children, but the grant was removed in June, 
1942, as Mr. Q, a painter, obtained work at $25 
a week. In November they reapplied for relief, 
as Mr. Q has a spine injury resulting from a fall 
from a ladder. He still manages to earn about 
$15 a month at odd jobs. If the injury is con- 
sidered permanent, another aid to dependent 
children application will be made. 

Actual needs, $102.40; income, $15; deficit, 
$87.40; February relief, $43. 


It is well to be reminded that “freedom 
from want”’ is still only a distant hope for 
large numbers of the social workers’ clients. 


THE LOSS OF “SURPLUS” 


sharp downward movement in the 

relief curves and diagrams has proved 
that social workers were right when they 
said that their clients would work if they 
only had a chance. Through a long decade 
of bitter experience we all heard complaints 
about giving too much to people on relief. 
We were told of men “frozen’’ to the relief 
rolls—and we heard complaints about men 
who did not want to work and would not 
work even when jobs were offered. Now our 
faith in these men and women has been jus- 
tified; and we have seen that all that our 
people wanted wasa chance at a job. And the 
relief lines have gone down as fast as the em- 
ployment opportunities have been opened. 
The social worker’s unemployed clients 
have been, for the time being, emancipated 
by a great war and by the heavy price this 
nation and other nations have paid in blood, 
sweat, and tears. But there are still large 
numbers of the old, the sick, and the unem- 
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ployable as destitute and as full of despair 
as they were a decade ago. 

With the loss of surplus, of C.C.C., and of 
N.Y.A., and with school lunches also sched- 
uled to go, -life will be much harder for 
many of the destitute. Over widespread 
areas the destitute who had shared our “fed- 
eral surplus commodities” —men and women 
getting old age assistance, families with chil- 
dren getting aid to dependent children, and 
families on general relief—will all find it 
harder to make their small grants cover their 
most urgent needs. The loss of “surplus” 
will be acutely felt by the people suffering 
from want at home unless the federal and 
state and local authorities help to make good 
this loss. Unfortunately, there is little hope 
that this will be done, since public opinion 
tends to be satisfied with the new prosperity 
born of the war and holds that relief is no 
longer necessary. 


THE CHILD WELFARE WORKER 


Tt Russell Sage Foundation has pub- 
lished a useful study’ of Salaries and 
Qualifications of Child Welfare Workers, 
covering 203 agencies? in the Child Welfare 
League of America, including 26 public 


t The Editor of the Review is indebted to Miss 
Carol Goldstein, field-work supervisor, School of 
Social Service Administration, for a careful analysis 
of this study. 


2 It should perhaps be explained that, since it was 
not practicable to attempt to obtain data from a 
cross-section of all child welfare agencies, the 203 
agencies for whom data were received are a small but 
important group, including the more influential 
child welfare agencies in their areas. The facts con- 
cerning them should be of significance for all child 
welfare agencies. The data were obtained through 
correspondence throughout the year 1941, to which 
it is restricted. The public agencies included are 
largely child welfare divisions of state departments 
of public welfare. These and the private agencies 
offer three chief types of direct service to children: 
protective, foster-home care, and institutional care. 
Generally the tendencies shown by both public 
and private agencies are similar. Agency represen- 
tation is largest in the Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central region, with the South Atlantic and 
New England area next. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are the states with the highest representation. 
Salaries in New England and the North Atlantic 
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agencies with 520 workers and 177 private 
agencies with 2,144 workers. 

A satisfactory classification of workers 
was difficult to make because there seems to 
be a lack of standardization of titles in the 
field of social work, particularly in Child 
Welfare Work. Three major divisions were 
used: social work, other professional, and 
child supervision (house parents and prac- 
tical nurses). Of the public agency workers, 
go per cent, and of the private agency work- 
ers, 75 per cent, are in the first division. In 
brief, there were over 2,100 positions for 
which professional work training is needed, 
and, of these, 1,468 were classified as case- 
work positions, offering direct service for 
children. 

The personnel in both public and private 
agencies is composed predominantly of wom- 
en. Of the total of 2,664 workers, 13 per 
cent, or 356, were men; and of the 2,101 in 
social work positions, 14 per cent, or 299, 
were men. The men were employed chiefly 
in agencies engaged in protective work. 

As everyone knows, without the support 
of statistics, men are relatively numerous as 
heads of private agencies; but the women 
have a better chance at executive positions 
in the public service, and only three men 
were among the heads of the public agencies. 

As a group the agencies were staffed by a 
relatively young working force. More than 
half of all the workers in professional social 
work were under thirty-five, and only 12 
per cent were fifty or over. And 7 per cent, 
or 143 workers, usually case workers, were 
under twenty-five. 

The data about length of time with the 
agency lead to the conclusion that the child- 
care agencies tend to replace in the course 
of a year a very large proportion of the per- 
sonnel that is directly responsible for the 
care of children. The proportion found for 
the private agencies is considerably higher 
than that for the public agencies, but in 
both cases it is high. Among the public 
agencies 22 per cent of the case workers had 


states are higher than elsewhere; they are definitely 
lower in the southern states. As might be expected, 
the cities and large agencies attracted the more 
highly qualified workers. 


been employed less than one year, and for 
social work positions above that of case 
worker the proportion is 11 per cent. Among 
private agencies 28 per cent of the case-work 
positions had been filled within a year, and 
for the higher positions the proportion is 
again 11 per cent. 

That the agencies for the most part are 
anxious to have professional workers who 
have had the best training is indicated both 
by the classification of workers by education 
and by the difference in salaries of workers 
with and without formal training. Here 


TABLE 1 
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sional education............ 69 62 
Undergraduate or scattered 
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again the distribution of the workers in pub- 
lic and private agencies is generally similar, 
although a larger proportion of the workers 
in private agencies had substantial profes- 
sional education. Of the 1,625 workers in 
social work positions in private agencies, 36 
per cent had completed the two-year gradu- 
ate course, or had obtained an A.M. degree 
in a shorter time, in comparison with 22 per 
cent in the public agency group; but 28 per 
cent of the private group and 34 per cent of 
the public group left the two-year course in- 
complete and 5 per cent in the private group 
and 6 per cent in the public group had a 
year’s training. Another ro per cent in the 
private and 15 per cent in the public had 
either undergraduate training or scattered 
courses. A large number of those without 
formal training in both public and private 
agencies were beginning case workers, and a 
few of the agencies reported a policy of ap- 
prentice training. Of the 2,101 persons in 
social work positions, 188 were without col- 
lege training, but the worker with neither 
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college nor school of social work training was 
usually in the older group. The data for 
1,625 private agency workers and 476 public 
service workers have been given in Table 1. 


As many as 56 different schools of social 
work in the United States, two in Canada, and 
two European schools are represented by the 
workers who had received professional social 
work training. The six schools attended by 75 
or more workers and the number of workers cit- 
ing them are: 


New York School of Social Work... .. 352 
University of Chicago, School of Social 
Service Administration........... 240 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work... 158 
Western Reserve University, School of 
AADplied SEIENCES. ... 56 oss os cs ws 103 
Smith College, School of Social Work. 93 
Simmons College, School of Social 
GS le an a ete eee ee ea 87 


These six schools account for 61 per cent of the 
workers who had attended professional schools. 


The schools attended reflect the agency 
areas, with the Middle Atlantic group rank- 
ing first and the North Central group rank- 
ing second. Agencies in other areas would 
show representation from different schools. 


The executive salaries range from very 
small to very substantial amounts, depend- 
ing largely on the size of the organization to 
be administered. The median salary for ex- 
ecutives in public agencies is $3,250 and in 
private agencies it is $3,500, but the highest 
salary in the public agency is $7,500 and in 
the private agency it is $10,200. The salaries 
paid to women tend to be less than those 
paid to men, even though they hold positions 
of equal responsibility. Both public and 
private agencies tend to pay case-work su- 
pervisors about the same salaries, the medi- 
an for both groups being $2,400. The super- 
visors of training in the public agency are 
paid within the range of the supervisors of 
case work, but the median salary, $3,150, is 
much higher. The salaries of the public 
agency case-work consultant varied from 
$1,620 to $2,700. The median salary for 
1,096 private agency case workers was 
$1,700, while that for 309 case workers in 
the public agencies was $1,620. In both 


groups of agencies an important number of 
high salaries were reported for case workers, 
but equally deserving of attention is the 
frequency of case workers in both groups 
who are paid salaries too low to be at all 
commensurate with the qualifications re- 
quired for the position. A quarter of the 
case workers’ salaries in public agencies were 
at or under $1,380, and a quarter of those in 
private agencies were at or under $1,500. 
These salaries help to explain the high rate 
of turnover. Since case workers in private 
agencies have special designation and the 
specialized worker as a rule is better paid, 
the case workers in other agencies perform 
the same functions for a lesser rate of pay. 
Except for house parents and practical 
nurses, only a very small number of workers 
receive maintenance as part of their salaries. 
Only 19 case workers reported receiving full 
maintenance, and the difference in median 
salary was $560, a rough measure of the 
value of maintenance. 

It is encouraging to find that, experience 
being similar, the workers with more profes- 
sional training receive higher salaries. 
Workers who in 1941 were starting in case- 
work positions received, on the average, 
$1,620 if they had full credit for a graduate 
program; $1,500 if the requirements had 
been completed except for the thesis; but 
only $1,080 if they had no school of social 
work training. In the category “‘fourteen to 
sixteen years of experience” both groups of 
workers with training show large advance 
in salary over the “nine to eleven years of 
experience,”’ but the advance is slight for 
those without school preparation. Altogeth- 
er this is an important pamphlet, which 
social workers will want to study. 


A SOCIAL WORKERS’ PLACEMENT 
SERVICE IN THE U.S.E:S. 


TTENTION should again be called to the 
Social Workers Placement Service, 
which was established in the California Pub- 
lic Employment Service in July, 1941, to 
serve the western region, composed of the 
states of Arizona, California, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
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gon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, and the 
territories of Alaska and Hawaii. The Ad- 
visory Committee of this public placement 
service has now issued a first annual report 
covering the history of the organization of 
the new service, its principles and under- 
lying policies, and the results of the year’s 
work. 

Social workers will be interested in what 
has been accomplished. Employing agencies 
in nine western states and Hawaii registered 
openings, and requests for referrals were re- 
ceived from five states outside of the region 
—lIllinois, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Texas—and from British Columbia and 
Canada. The United States Civil Service 
Commission, civil service and merit systems 
in eight western states and Alaska, and a 
few county civil service commissions in Cali- 
fornia have found the Service a help in re- 
cruiting. The Red Cross, the War Reloca- 
tion Authority, and the U.S.O. used the 
Service as a source of personnel. In all, 447 
“jobs” were registered from public and pri- 
vate agencies in all fields of social work, and 
personnel was sought for executive, adminis- 
trative, and direct service positions; 37 per 
cent of the openings were filled; 33 per cent 
were canceled for various reasons; and 30 
per cent remained unfilled, in part because 
of the decreasing number of available pro- 
fessional social workers. 

Of the 1,176 applications received, 19 per 
cent were from men and 81 per cent from 
women. The Service anticipates a consider- 
able number of allocations from workers in 
other parts of the United States, especially 
from centers in which the larger schools of 
social work are located. 

Some questions may be raised, which will 
perhaps be answered in the next report, re- 
garding the qualification of the workers who 
register and who are placed. 

The Advisory Committee finds that, on 
the whole, the experience of the first year 
has been satisfactory. A careful and consci- 
entious effort has been made to develop a 
constructive service, and the Committee is 
to be congratulated on this interesting pio- 
neer experiment. 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES AND THE 
SUPREME COURT 


EADERS of the Review interested in the 
Four Freedoms on the home front will 
be glad to follow further developments in 
the case of Jehovah’s Witnesses." On March 
8 the problem was presented to the United 
States Supreme Court by a ruling with re- 
spect to a Texas municipal ordinance. Mrs. 
Ella Jamison, one of the Witnesses, distrib- 
uted handbills in the streets of Dallas when 
an ordinance of that city prohibited such 
distribution and was convicted of violating 
that ordinance. When the case came to the 
Supreme Court, Justice Black spoke for the 
Court. It should be noted that the person- 
nel of the court has recently been changed 
by the substitution of Justice Rutledge of 
Iowa for Justice Byrnes, who was trans- 
ferred to the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. However, Justice Rutledge took no 
part in the consideration or decision of this 
case (Mrs. Ella Jamison v. The State of Tex- 
as, decided March 8, 1943),? in which it was 
held that distributing leaflets was within the 
citizen’s right to freedom of expression and 
communication. The court held that, while 
leaflets might not be distributed everywhere 
and all the time, there was no reason why 
for a limited time in selected places the Wit- 
nesses should not in this way call attention 
to the subject for which they felt such con- 
cern. Mr. Justice Frankfurter, whose atti- 
tude toward the question of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses’ being admitted to public schools 
even if they refused to salute the flag has 
been commented on in an earlier number of 
the Review, agrees with the majority of the 
Court in this decision. 

On May 3 the question of the right of the 
Witnesses to refuse to be licensed was up- 
held when four cities claimed the authority 
to license the Witnesses. This was a dis- 
tinct and express reversal of a five-to-four 
opinion handed down a year ago. Perhaps 


*See this Review, XIV (1940), 574, 752; XVI 
(1942), 672; XVII (1943), 93. 

2 United State Supreme Court Law ed. Advance 
Opinions, Vol. 87, No. 11, p. 629. 
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the details need not be given here, but at- 
tention may be called to the uncertainty 
of the law so well illustrated by these differ- 
ences and to the fact that a change of per- 
sonnel is of determining importance in the 
development of the Court. 

S. P. B. 


A NEW SOCIAL SERVICE 
MONOGRAPH 


LLOWING the established policy of the 

Review, any new Chicago Social Service 
publications are announced but are not re- 
viewed. The editor, therefore, is glad to an- 
nounce the recent publication of an impor- 
tant new “Social Service Monograph,” The 
Courts and the Poor Law in New York State, 
1784-1929, by Dr. Martha Branscombe, 
formerly instructor in the School of Social 
Service Administration of the University of 
Chicago, now of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. This volume, which reviews 
the long history of the judicial interpreta- 
tion of the various sections of the New York 
poor laws, is a valuable addition to the se- 
ries of poor law histories. 


THE GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP 
IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 


AWARD BY THE DELTA GAMMA 
FRATERNITY 


E award of the Grace Abbott Fellow- 
ship of $1,000 for a year of professional 
study in an accredited school of social work 
has been announced by the chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Washington, D.C., and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. The Fellowship for 1943-44 has 
been granted to Rebecca Nell Dickerson, a 
supervisor in the Dallas Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration. Miss Dickerson is a graduate 
of the Texas College for Women and has 
had one year of graduate professional work 
in the Tulane University School of Social 
Work. 


t University of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. 432. 
$2.50. 


The committee, which met in Washing- 
ton, had the assistance of Miss Mildred Ar- 
nold, of the Child Welfare Services Division 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, and 
of Miss Agnes Van Driel, head of the Divi- 
sion of Training of the Public Assistance Bu- 
reau of the Social Security Board, who 
served as consultants for the committee. 
Both of the consultants were able to attend 
the meeting. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1944-45 


The committee at the same time an- 
nounced that the Fellowship is again of- 
fered for the academic year 1944-45, in hon- 
or of the public services of Grace Abbott, 
who was a member of Delta Gamma at the 
University of Nebraska. The Fellowship is 
open to any woman graduate of an accredit- 
ed American college or university and may 
be used at any accredited school of social 
work; but it is restricted to candidates who 
have been employed in the public welfare 
service and who plan to return to the pub- 
lic service. The Fellowship will be again 
awarded in May, 1944. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the corresponding secre- 
tary of the committee, Mrs. Florence H. 
Blanchard, 2573 Van Dorn Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Applications should be filed before April 
1, 1944. Any applicant who filed for the 
1941-42, the 1942-43, or the 1943-44 Fel- 
lowship who may wish to apply again, 
should send for a second application form, 
but material sent in support of the earlier 
application is still available in the files of 
the committee. 


IN MEMORIAM 
DAVID C. ADIE, 1888-1943 


HE public welfare services of our country 
pee cw a great loss in the death of 
David Craig Adie, commissioner of social 
welfare in the state of New York. 

Many of us first knew David Adie after 
he became secretary of the Buffalo Charity 
Organization Society after the first World 
War, and others knew him after his appoint- 
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ment to the position of commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare in 1932. He had had a colorful career, 
however, before this time. Born in Scotland, 
he crossed the Atlantic as a young immi- 
grant to Canada, and later he went to Min- 
neapolis, where. he drifted into civic work. 
He had a crusading spirit and spoke with the 
fervor of an evangelist and he was able to stir 
his audiences to share his own enthusiasm for 
a cause. His enthusiasm was marked by sin- 
cerity based on constructive planning, and 
the New York Department enjoyed a posi- 
tion of national leadership under his direc- 
tion. Like so many Scotch immigrants, he 
was well educated without formal signs and 
symbols of educational equipment. He 
served as a member of the faculty of the 
New York School of Social Work and also 
lectured at the schools of social work for 
Fordham University and the University of 
Buffalo; but many other schools, includ- 
ing Chicago, enjoyed the privilege of his oc- 
casional lectures. He served the American 
Public Welfare Association as a member of 
the Board of Directors and of the Executive 
Committee; and, quite recently, as chair- 
man of the War Services Committee of the 
American Public Welfare Association, he 
worked vigorously to bring the public wel- 
fare services into a proper position of leader- 
ship in the new emergencies that confronted 
the country. Many of us, even those who 
were not closely associated with him, con- 
sidered him not only a distinguished fellow- 
worker but a warm friend—he was so plainly 
eager for service, so determined to make the 
public social services worthy of a democracy. 

The United States Children’s Bureau 
magazine, the Child, appropriately quotes 
from David Adie’s address last year as pres- 
ident of the New York State Conference on 
Social Work: 


We have turned from defense to war. Social 
workers now have a multitude of new tasks 
placed upon them. The critical emphasis placed 
upon utilizing every possible unit of manpower 
points up in dramatic fashion the all-important 


objective of the social worker—to conserve and 
promote human values. The American social 
worker has in his hands a significant share of the 
task of restoring to America, prepared and 
equipped for useful citizenship, great numbers 
of urgently needed men and women. But, above 
all, the social worker must continue and extend 
the philosophy and services that represent our 
internal defenses, the social reinforcements that 
underpin the stamina of our people. After all, it 
is the democratic processes behind these social 
services that we are fighting for—the guarantee 
that every American man, woman, and child 
will be assured the basic needs of life, freedom 
from want and fear, the opportunity for every 
child to reach mature citizenship with a healthy 
body, a sound mind, an undamaged personality. 
This is the promise and performance of democ- 
racy. This is what our soldiers are fighting for 
at the battlefront. This is what the American 
social worker must fight for on the home front. 


F. EMORY LYON 
1864-1943 


FAITHFUL friend of the friendless passed 
from the prison reform movement of 
the Middle West with the recent death of 
F. Emory Lyon of Chicago, who became the 
first superintendent of the Central Howard 
Association and gave devoted service to this 
organization until his retirement in Septem- 
ber, 1942, when he became consultant of the 
Association. Dr. Lyon had regularly visited 
the state prisons of Illinois and other middle 
western states and helped thousands of 
broken and dispirited men to find a way 
back to normal life and work. In the early 
days of the old Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, Dr. Lyon had lectured often 
to the students and had encouraged some of 
them to find a useful field of activity in work 
for prisoners. Dr. Lyon was an early gradu- 
ate of the Chicago Theological Seminary; he 
had been a member of the editorial board of 
the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 
for more than twenty-five years; he was a 
former president of the National Prisoners’ 
Aid Society; and he was one of the directors 
of the American Prison Association. 
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Social Work Year Book, 1943. Edited by Rus- 
SELL H. Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1943. Pp. 764. $3.25. 


The latest edition of social work’s directory 
and encyclopedia, the seventh to be published 
since the Sage Foundation inaugurated this serv- 
ice in 1929 under Fred Hall, made its appear- 
ance on February 24, 1943. It is a monumental 
work. The editor, Russell H. Kurtz, has given 
ample evidence of his skill in assembling, classi- 
fying, organizing, and presenting a vast amount 
of valuable material—a skill which could not be 
applied without a discerning and discriminating 
knowledge of social work and related fields. 

Part I of the volume is devoted to 78 signed 
topical articles written by people experienced in 
each of the fields covered. As in other issues, a 
bibliography follows each article. In all, the 
references in these bibliographies amount to 
1,222 different books and pamphlets and 420 
magazine articles. This is a remarkably exten- 
sive and valuable list. 

Illustrative of the wide range of articles, all of 
which describe functions, activities, and pro- 
grams rather than specific agencies, are “‘Adult 
Education” and ‘Adult Offenders’; ‘‘Adop- 
tion” and “‘Administration”’; ‘‘Civil Liberties” 
and “Housing and City Planning”; ‘‘Aid to De- 
pendent Children” and “Councils in Social 
Work”; “Family Social Work” and ‘Federal 
Agencies in Social Work.” 

Indicative of the timeliness of the volume and 
of current problems in social work are such new 
articles as ‘‘Day Care of Children,” “Civilian 
War Aid,” “International Social Work,” “Labor 
Relations,” ‘Social Aspects of Selective Serv- 
ice,’ and “Post-war Planning.” 

In the articles listed above and indeed 
throughout Part I will be found many which are 
not confined to what is usually regarded rather 
narrowly as the “‘field of social work.”’ The edi- 
tor has devised a sound formula to determine 
what subjects outside the immediate area of 
social work should be included. He explains it 
thus in the Preface: 


In determining what fields to consider “related” 
to social work for the purposes of this volume, the 
editor has sought to include (a) those whose practi- 


tioners share with social workers responsibility for 
service to a common group of clients, and (b) those 
whose problems and objectives sharply impinge upon 
the area of social work practice and interest. The 
article “Public Health Nursing” may be cited as an 
example of the former type of inclusion; the article 
“Labor Relations,” of the latter. With “social work” 
itself a term of uncertain delimitation, it is imprac- 
ticable to designate respective articles as belonging 
exclusively to either the “social work” or the “re- 
lated” group. The 78 articles taken as a whole, how- 
ever, do cover with considerable adequacy, it is felt, 
the wide range of social welfare interest and activity. 


The point of view and method here expressed 
is in itself an important contribution to an ex- 
panding profession whose roots are so imbedded 
in other professions and older disciplines and 
whose branches reach out to touch and ofttimes 
entwine with all areas of activity dealing prima- 
rily with people and their relations to one an- 
other. 

Part ILis a directory of agencies, national and 
state, both governmental and voluntary, and is 
divided accordingly into four sections. The list- 
ings include 63 national governmental organiza- 
tions; 412 national and international private or 
voluntary organizations; 576 governmental 
state agencies; and 59 voluntary state agencies. 
Those who review this section of the volume 
even casually will be impressed with the wide 
scope and broad implications of social work in 
the modern world. The unrealized potentialities . 
for enrichment and enlarged usefulness to be 
gained through closer relations with a vast num- 
ber of groups here listed with which social work 
has an inherent spiritual or functional unity is 
also made evident. 

The Index to this volume covers more than 
thirty pages and is an admirable achievement of 
alphabetical listing and cross-references, thus 
integrating the contents of Parts I and II and 
making the use of the volume efficient and 
pleasurable. 

The Social Work Year Book, 1943, is a “must” 
for every social agency and every school of social 
work and for every social worker who can lay his 
hands on it. An hour’s review of it will convince 
the most provincial among us and even the bet- 
ter informed that our knowledge of our own pro- 
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fession is far too narrow to allow for the growth 
we must experience if we are to push ahead in 
the best spirit of our traditions. This volume is 
not merely informative and descriptive as to 
what is; it is imaginative as to what may be. 
And, for an encyclopedia, that is something! 


LEONARD W. Mayo 


School of Applied Social Sciences 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


In Quest of Foster Parents: A Point of View on 
Homefinding. By DorotHy HuvutTCHINSON. 
New York: Columbia University Press 
(published for the New York School of Social 
Work), 1943. Pp. 145. $1.75. 


Long awaited by case workers, especially 
home-finders in child-placement agencies, this 
book is an organized presentation of the princi- 
ples underlying that specific aspect of the total 
child-placement job known as foster-home-find- 
ing. Miss Hutchinson has written a most read- 
able book, which sets forth the psychology of 
home-finding as it may affect both the worker 
and the prospective foster-parents. 

For very understandable reasons there has 
been a lag in the application of our knowledge 
and understanding of human behavior and of 
case-work skills to home-finding. In general, 
current practice in this field is uneven and “‘tem- 
peramental.” Historically there has been a de- 
velopment from the point of view of judging 
prospective foster-parents on the basis of out- 
ward manifestations of respectability, the ad- 
herence to an outline of topics to be covered in 
an investigation, which resulted in a static, dis- 
sociated, and unmeaningful picture of the foster- 
parent, to a growing realization that foster- 
parents are human beings and that to evaluate 
their potential usefulness to a child entails a 
dynamic process directly related to the home- 
finder’s case-work skills and to her understand- 
ing of people. This is not a technical book on 
administration or on interviewing but an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the experience to 
the foster-parent and to the worker with sug- 
gestions as to the means by which this approach 
can be utilized through specific case-work skills. 

Throughout the book the author reveals a 
consistent understanding of, and penetrating 
insight into, the foster-parent who wishes to 
undertake this different relationship with a 


child and a sensitive awareness of the psycholog- 
ical factors with which the workers are confront- 
ed in this situation. The book covers the range 
of the major aspects of the foster-home study— 
the incentives of the applicants, the mutual de- 
cision of the applicant and the worker as to 
whether they wish to proceed with the applica- 
tion, the home visit, the use of references, and 
refusing the foster-parents. The author has in- 
cluded an additional chapter on ‘“Home-finding 
in War Time,” which sets forth some of the 
problems emerging at the present time and sug- 
gestions for solutions of these problems. Ex- 
cerpts from case records are utilized for illustra- 
tive and teaching purposes, and a selected bib- 
liography is appended. 

This book is a real contribution to the litera- 
ture on child placement and one which will 
serve to stimulate greater professional skill and 
proficiency in this field. 

Lois WILDY 
University of Chicago 


You, Your Children and War. By Dorotuy W. 
Barucu. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1942. Pp. ix+234. $2.00. 


In this work on the effect of the war upon 
children, the author faces immediately the im- 
port of the war for parents whose anxiety may 
constitute the child’s war or whose fears may 
prevent them from dealing sanely with the 
child’s reactions to the actual war. 

In portraying the American child’s responses 
to a war which as yet has remained geographic- 
ally distant, though it has been brought psycho- 
logically close, the author both directly and in- 
directly depicts the dilemma of the adult: (1) 
his fear of his own inconsistency (how can he 
now impose taboos on the child’s hostile and 
destructive impulses when the war-torn adult 
world enacts and idealizes those same im- 
pulses?) ; (2) his fear of the permissive influence 
of world-wide aggression, which leads him now 
to view with anxiety the normal aggressive acts 
of his child as a war-induced reaction; and (3) 
his fear that his child in feeling and being patri- 
otic may develop intolerance. These and many 
other perplexing adult anxieties the author seeks 
to allay through a clear and simple interpreta- 
tion of the child’s needs in peacetime and in war- 
time and through a consideration of what con- 
stitutes normal behavior as differentiated from 
responses which should occasion concern. She 
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endeavors to allay parental anxiety through ex- 
plicit suggestions as to ways and means of help- 
ing the child ease his fear of impending danger. 
She offers guidance also in helping him handle 
constructively those destructive impulses that 
are not peculiar to wartime but that in wartime 
may be more overtly expressed and thus pro- 
voke more anxiety within the child as well as 
within the parent. 

The case citations, which are replete with the 
“sayings and doings” of children as well as the 
writer’s lucid and penetrating evaluations of the 
needs that the children are revealing, make this 
an invaluable book for social workers. Its non- 
technical style makes it useful also for parents. 
One of its chief values for social workers would 
seem to be in providing a fairly specific orienta- 
tion as to ways and means of helping the rela- 
tively normal parent meet the needs of his child, 
be those needs war conditioned or otherwise. It 
will be less helpful to social workers in their 
work with those parents whose anxiety is not 
readily allayed through a realistic approach or 
whose capacities for meeting the needs of their 
children is limited by their own deep emotional 
involvements. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
University of Chicago 


An Experimental Study in Measuring and Modi- 
fying Assertive Behavior in Young Children. 
By GERTRUDE E. CHITTENDEN. (“Mono- 
graphs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development,” Vol. VII, Serial No. 31, No. 
1.) Washington, D.C.: National Research 
Council, 1942. Pp. 88. $1.00. 


In this monograph the author describes the 
behavior of children in a nursery-school group 
before they have been exposed to training in 
social co-operation. Experiments devised to 
change the hostile destructive behavior (called 
“assertive” or “dominative” by the author) are 
described and the results analyzed in the latter 
part of the book. Tables based on a scale rating 
the quantity, not the quality, of the aggressive 
behavior are used freely to illustrate findings be- 
fore and after the experiments have been carried 
out. Photographs of the children and the teach- 
er illustrate the text and are interesting as indi- 
cations of the changing responses that children 
make to similar situations as their behavior be- 
comes more mature through learning experi- 
ences. 


The purpose of the study was both to develop 
a measure of the behavior of these young chil- 
dren in a social situation and to create a method 
by which children can be taught to react more 
socially than previously to the same type of 
situation by virtue of having analyzed the social 
problems involved. The experimental situation 
consisted of a fantasy play with dolls and minia- 
ture objects such as furniture, cars, toys, etc., in 
which the dilemma in the drama is represented 
by a situation in which a conflict of interests 
occurs. This drama is set by the experimenter, 
not by the child. The solution of the dramatic 
problem is put up to the child. Through the 
solution of this problem and through the child’s 
resultant change of behavior within a group, 
the author assumes that he has changed by vir- 
tue of reasoning from the specific experience of 
the drama to the general of his social milieu. 
There is no consideration of the probable emo- 
tional factors which act as concomitants as well 
as determinants of the reasonings, that is, of 
those emotional attitudes with which the child 
approaches the problem, the emotional satisfac- 
tion of uninterrupted attention of the teacher, 
etc. 

Criteria for the play of the training situation 
are outlined by the author: (1) the situations 
must be concrete so that the child may see the 
results of the use of different types of assertive 
behavior; (2) the situation must be of such a 
nature that the child does not become involved 
emotionally but assumes the role of an impartial 
observer; (3) the situations must be real to him 
in that they are similar to those of his group ex- 
periences; and (4) the situations must interest 
him to the extent that he will take a real part in 
them. 

In analyzing these criteria, one is struck by 
the incompatibility of the second and fourth. 
To expect any child under five to be so objective 
that he does not identify emotionally with one 
of the persons involved in a situation in which 
he is interested is, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
projecting adult attitudes into the child’s per- 
sonality pattern, which is most unwarranted. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that an 
interested child cannot learn from an experience 
even though he is too young to be emotionally 
objective. 

Conclusions drawn from the study were 
modest. In view of the wide variation in the ages 
of the children studied (from forty-one to seven- 
ty months), the lack of a knowledge of the emo- 
tional attitudes of each child, and the absence 
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of investigation of factors other than dramatic 
play which might have influenced the behavior, 
one may question whether the changes which 
occurred were due to the experimental pro- 
cedure. However, one’s skepticism must recog- 
nize that some slight changes occurred, the de- 
tailed causes of which would make an interesting 
further study. “It was found that the trained 
children were significantly: more co-operative 
immediately after training: The evidence of the 
decrease in domination was still present a month 
later, while evidence of the increase in co-opera- 
tion was not statistically significant.” 


MARGARET GERARD, M.D. 
Chicago 


Youth in the CCC. By KENNETH HOLLAND AND 
FRANK ERNEST Hity. Prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1942. 
Pp. xv+263. $2.25. 


The American Youth Commission recom-‘ 


mended in 1939 that “employment in some kind 
of service” should be provided under public aus- 
pices for young persons who wish to stop school 
at sixteen and who cannot find work in private 
enterprise. If this recommendation is followed, 
a C.C.C.-type program should certainly be part 
of our post-war security picture and this book 
should help those responsible for such a program 
to carry into it the features of the C.C.C. which 
were good and to leave out or improve upon 
those which were not. 

As the long-awaited report of the American 
Youth Commission’s five-year study of the 
C.C.C., this book is disappointing. Instead of 
being a scholarly job it is a pleasantly readable 
mixture of (1) history of the C.C.C., (2) de- 
scription of the C.C.C. organization, (3) data 
from the five-year study, (4) suggestions for 
changes and improvements in the C.C.C. pro- 
gram, and (5) atmospheric material, often in nar- 
rative form, depicting C.C.C. life. 

Perhaps the most significant sections of the 
book are those dealing with the difficulties in- 
volved in adjusting enrollees to the C.C.C. and 
recommending changes in the program to help 
meet such difficulties. The authors indorse the 
C.C.C. policy under which only promising and 
well-adjusted applicants were to be selected for 
C.C.C. enrolment. But they maintain that this 
policy was not generally carried out, that in 
many cases local selecting agents were either 


unable or unwilling to keep problem boys out 
of the Corps. Whether painstaking individual 
appraisal could feasibly have sifted out from ap- 
plicants drawn from the nation’s lowest eco- 
nomic stratum those who, in the words of the 
authors, were “‘subnormal, apathetic, ignorant, 
ill-prepared, and often truculently indifferent’”’ 
(p. 126) seems questionable. That they were 
not eliminated is suggested by the fact that ap- 
proximately one out of five C.C.C. enrollees 
either deserted or was discharged for discipli- 
nary reasons (p. 248) and by the authors’ esti- 
mate that besides the 20 per cent of enrollees 
who never adjusted to C.C.C. life an additional 
20 per cent found extreme difficulty in doing so 
(p. 128). 

The authors’ suggestions may be summa- 
rized: better selection programs, better educa- 
tional programs, better recreation programs, 
better guidance programs. (“Guidance” was 
the C.C.C. word for the kind of activities social 
case workers and social group workers would 
have carried on had they been employed by the 
Corps.) To help to bring about their suggested 
changes the authors recommended the elimina- 
tion of the War Department from C.C.C. camp 
management and, quite logically, the employ- 
ment of better administrative personnel at bet- 
ter salaries. Unfortunately the end of C.C.C. 
now makes improvement impossible. 


HENRY CoE LANPHER 


Richmond School of Social Work 
College of William and Mary 


Handbook of American Prisons and Reformator- 
ies, Vol. II: Pacific Coast States. Edited by 
AusTIN H. MacCormick. 5thed. New York: 
Osborne Association, Inc., 1942. Pp. xxxvi+ 
455. $1.25. 

This volume covers the Osborne Associa- 
tion’s most recent survey of American penal in- 
stitutions. It is concerned with state and federal 
prisons and reformatories chiefly in California, 
Washington, and Oregon. Changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Association after the study had be- 
gun in 1940 necessitated revisits and re-evalua- 
tions in 1941. Important improvements in some 
of the institutions during the intervening year 
necessitated the presentation of what amounts 
to two co-ordinated reports. 

The Introduction contains important and 
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well-tested generalizations concerning the func- 
tions and methods of modern prison training. 
Stress is placed upon the need for careful in- 
dividualization, varied and adequate treatment 
programs designed to correct personal mal- 
adjustments and provide positive rehabilitation, 
and intelligent release policies followed by sound 
parole supervision in a society that offers the 
opportunity and encouragement necessary to 
individual success in one who is trying to avoid 
repetition of his mistakes. Scientific classifica- 
tion, a well-rounded program to combat idleness 
and stimulate incentive, trained personnel, and 
the diversification of institutions are recognized 
as essential to sound rehabilitative effort. The 
important contributions that can be made by 
psychiatry and psychology are pointed out. Too 
little discussion is accorded the possibilities of 
social service, which could and should have a 
prominent place in a prison program such as 
social service has been given in those training 
schools for juvenile delinquents that have 
emerged from the nineteenth-century doldrums 
of regimentation and repressive discipline. There 
follow detailed analyses of the five federal insti- 
tutions located on or near the Pacific Coast, 
California’s four institutions, two operated by 
the state of Washington, and Oregon’s single 
prison. 

General satisfaction was found with the fed- 
eral institutions, which are now setting the 
standards and providing the examples for our 
states which were so sadly lacking before the 
establishment of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
in 1930, under the able and imaginative leader- 
ship of Mr. Sanford Bates. Marked improve- 
ment was noted in the Federal Penitentiary at 
McNeil Island, Washington, which had been 
found wanting in an earlier study made in 1926. 
Alcatraz Penitentiary, located on “The Rock” 
in San Francisco Bay, is the subject of an in- 
teresting discussion. Granting that it is well 
administered and that transfers to this maxi- 
mum-custody stronghold are carefully made, 
the conclusion is reached that Alcatraz, estab- 
lished at a time when public emotions ran high 
on the subject of crime, “‘stands today, not only 
in the United States but throughout much of the 
civilized world, as the symbol of crime control 
through fear of severe punishment” rather than 
by effective prevention, improved law enforce- 
ment, and more enlightened treatment after 
conviction. Encouraging progress was observed 
in California, despite a still cumbersome central 
organization. Revolutionary improvementsseem 
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to have taken place in the huge San Quentin 
Prison, and the new minimum-security center 
at Chino is a step in the direction of diversifica- 
tion, which should be carried further in that 
state. Washington’s prison administration was 
reported to have advanced considerably with 
the appointment to its directorship of Richard 
A. McGee, formerly deputy commissioner of 
correction in New York City and an authority of 
long standing in penology and education. Only 
Oregon presented a picture that was entirely 
unstimulating and devoid of definite hope for 
early betterment. That state, which has pro- 
duced competent leaders in social welfare, was 
found to tolerate in its one penal institution con- 
ditions that were definitely substandard in most 
respects. 

Students of penology and prison administra- 
tion will find the entire volume interesting and 
informative. Others interested in social treat- 
ment of the adult offender will welcome the in- 
troductory comment and the summaries at- 
tached to the detailed reports of the institutions 
visited. From the significant institutional im- 
provements made between the first and second 
visits it may be assumed that the suggestions 
and criticisms offered by the Osborne Associa- 
tion already have been put to good use by some 
of the administrators in a position to act upon 
them. 

RICHARD EDDY 
Illinois State Training 
School for Boys 
St. Charles 


Probation and Parole in Theory and Practice. By 
HELEN D. Picron. New York: National 
Probation Association, 1942. Pp. x+420. 
$2.00, paper; $2.50, cloth. 


According to the Foreword by the director of 
the National Probation Association, this study, 
which was prepared with the guidance of the 
Professional Council of the Association, is a 
textbook for use in connection with in-service 
training courses for probation and parole offi- 
cers and others concerned with the correctional 
field, designed especially ‘to supplement the 
basic training of active probation and parole 
workers.” 

The book is divided into four principal sec- 
tions, including “The Correctional Program,” 
‘The Behavior of the Individual,” ‘The Treat- 
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ment of the Individual Case,” and “Public Re- 
lations and Publicity.” Each section is fol- 
lowed by a bibliography. There is no general 
index, but chapter subdivisions are included in 
the Table of Contents. Footnotes occur infre- 
quently, although occasional references are 
made to the more important literature of the 
field. 

It is difficult to evaluate the potential con- 
tribution of a manual of this kind without ref- 
erence to the professional equipment of the per- 
sonnel in the field. Conceivably, that which 
would be very useful for well-trained workers 
might be confusing and disconcerting for those 
who have little or no professional background. 

This reviewer believes that the encyclopedic 
nature of this manual makes its use for un- 
trained workers highly questionable and, in- 
deed, undesirable. Although the author notes 
with approval the trend toward the use of state 
department of public welfare personnel in the 
correctional field, personnel selection practices 
are and have been fundamentally unsound; it 
is still possible to make the generalization that 
factors other than professional competence de- 
termine largely the selection of these workers. 
As Mr. Chute implies, in-service training is not 
a substitute for basic professional education; 
and the reviewer is of the opinion that the man- 
ual will be valuable only to those who have such 
equipment—unfortunately, a very limited num- 
ber. For these, however, it does offer an excel- 
lent general survey and review of the basic 
topics important to the field, and in general the 
treatment is consistent with good professional 
thought and practice. The author’s style is clear 
and lively, and coherence is marked, particularly 
in summary passages. 

Case materials are not included, and this is 
explained by reference to the fact that cases 
may be drawn from agency files; this, of course, 
strengthens the belief that this book is for the 
well-qualified, because agencies staffed by un- 
trained personnel simply do not have case rec- 
ords worthy of discussion. 

Within the limitations suggested (and they 
are essentially those of the field rather than of 
the book), Miss Pigeon has made a definite con- 
tribution to the literature of an important and 
sadly neglected field of social work. 


FRANK T. FLYNN 


University of Notre Dame 


The Future of Government in the United 
States. Edited by Lronarp D. WHITE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. 274. $3.50. 

This book of essays has been written by a 
group of former students of Charles E. Merriam 
in token of the faith he had in the capacity of 
men for a better life through tolerance and rea- 
son, coupled with a willingness to fight for pro- 
gressive ideals. Because Professor Merriam 
looked always to the future for greater fulfil- 
ment, his students called this book The Future 
of Government in the United States. Each of the 
contributors has written on one of Professor 
Merriam’s interests, seeking to forecast the 
kind of governmental problems and solutions 
that seem likely to develop. 


Dr. Merriam himself has written the first 
essay, entitled ‘‘The Education of Charles E. 
Merriam,” which contains a part of the more 
complete autobiography which is promised for a 
later date. Those who have known him person- 
ally will be amused by the subtle humor of parts, 
and others will find much in this reminiscing 
that will be of interest and value. 


The remaining eleven chapters are: “The 
Developing Science of Democracy,” by Harold 
D. Lasswell; ‘““The Future of Urbanism,” by 
Albert Lepawsky; “Developments in Govern- 
mental Planning,’ by John A. Vieg; ‘Political 
Leadership and the Press,” by Leo C. Rosten; 
“The Future of the American Party System,” 
by Harold F. Gosnell; “Trends in Party Cam- 
paign Funds,” by Louise Overacker; ‘Politics 
and Administration,” by V. O. Key, Jr.; “The 
Future of Administrative Management,” by 
Joseph P. Harris; “The Public Service of the 
Future,” by Leonard D. White; “Sovereignty,” 
by Hymen E. Cohen; and ‘‘World-Politics and 
America’s Destiny,”’ by Frederick L. Schuman. 

According to the editor’s statement in the 
Preface, each of the authors “has taken one of 
Merriam’s many interests and in this volume 
sought to forecast the kind of governmental 
problems and solutions that are likely to 
emerge.” Theforecasting for thefuture is reason- 
ed from the historical developments of the 
past. On the whole, their outlook is optimistic 
as to the predictions regarding the changes 
that are foreseen. 

The chapters by Leonard D. White, Joseph 
P. Harris, and V. O. Key, Jr., have much ma- 
terial on the public service and on administra- 
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tion that will be stimulating for those interested 
in public welfare administration. 

It is predicted that the scope of governmental 
activity will increase in substantial measure and 
that there will be increased imposition of per- 
sonnel and operating standards by the federal 
government in the programs that are jointly 
administered by federal and state governments. 
That personnel administration as a phase of 
management will be brought more closely under 
the influence and control of the chief executive 
is one prediction. Another prediction is that by 
the end of a couple of decades a truly national 
career service in government may become a 
reality. 

This book by his former students must be 
the source of great satisfaction to Professor 
Merriam. 

MARIETTA STEVENSON 


‘American Public Welfare Association 


Patterns of Negro Segregation. By CHARLES S. 
Jounson. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 
Pp.. xxii +332. $3.50. 


This volume is more than a study of segrega- 
tion as it affects Negroes; it is a significant and 
moving document which challenges the validity 
of our claim to democracy in the United States), 
If the test of any nation’s claim to democracy is 
its treatment of its minorities, then this work of 
Charles Johnson provides a dynamic measuring 
rod which thinking Americans will want to ex- 
amine with considerable care. 

This book is no narrow or provincial disserta- 
tion; it is an objective, analytical examination 
of segregation as it touches all aspects of the life 
of Negro Americans in various sections of this 
country. The meticulousness with which the soci- 
ological principles are set forth gives the reader a 
broad base of human behavior characteristics on 
which to step out into what proves an exciting 
voyage into the turbulent sea of American racial 
prejudice. It leads into areas which reflect nu- 
merous facets of American life, showing this phe- 
nomenon—Negro segregation—not an isolated 
aspect but an integral part of our American way 
of life. 

The author describes in careful detail segre- 
gation as it has developed over the years, from 
the public and institutional aspects to the most 
intimate phases. He brings us up to date, point- 
ing up its effect on the war effort. He does not 
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fail to document this material, and one is struck 
by the relentless piling-up of objective material 
to support statements made. 

Representative communities were selected 
for intensive study, and personal experiences 
and racial attitudes of Negroes were carefully 
recorded. Attitudes of white persons were re- 
corded with equal care. The technique of record- 
ing is such that one senses a compelling force 
with the progressive accumulation of the ma- 
terial. Through this documentation interspersed 
with interpretations of the material one traces 
this intricate pattern of Negro segregation. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
response of Negroes to segregation and discrimi- 
nation. Here are analyzed the various tech- 
niques through which Negroes accommodate to 
these manifestations of racial antipathy. One 
has the feeling that this analysis is only the be- 
ginning of the recognition and study of this most 
important phase of the problem of Negro segre- 
gation; that this type of analysis should be pur- 
sued further to determine its significance in our 
interracial relationships. 

One of the very significant discussions in this 
book concerns itself with “the racial etiquette” 
and its development in various times and set- 
tings. To the uninitiated in this field the geo- 
graphical setting and its determination of the 
etiquette will be intriguing. Even to one who 
has labored with interracial problems this ma- 
terial in the aggregate is somewhat startling and 
emphasizes the crazy-quilt nature of the pattern 
of Negro segregation and discrimination. 

However, this book stands as a contribution 
because of its sound social science base and its 
scientific method in relation to material which 
needs this type of presentation to the American 
public. It comes at a time when the treatment 
of minorities the world over is vital to the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

The artificiality and unnaturalness of Negro- 
white relationships in this country and the 
smoldering resentment on the part of Negroes— 
even the supposed “docile Negroes”—as re- 
vealed in this study provide a reservoir of explo- 
sive potentialities which this country cannot 
afford to ignore. Especially is this true at a time 
when we dedicate ourselves as a nation to the 
conservation of a democratic ideal that it may 
become a way of life toward a sound peace for 
all peoples. 

LILLIAN Proctor FALLs 


Chicago 
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The Pullman Strike: The Story of a Unique Ex- 
periment and of a Great Labor Upheaval. By 
Atmont LinpsEy. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xi+385. $3.75. 


This volume by a professor of history in 
Mary Washington College deals with an impor- 
tant chapter in the history of American labor— 
a chapter that could not be written while the 
memories of the great conflict stirred the old 
controversy. The Haymarket Riot, Homestead, 
and Pullman were an ominous series of events, 
and in July, 1894, the Pullman Strike, gathering 
momentum, threatened social and economic up- 
heaval over a wide area. 

The chapters on ‘Growth of the Model 
Town” and “Paternalism,” which tell the story 
of the Pullman experiment, the account of the 
great strike and its immediate results to busi- 
ness, as well as its far-reaching effects on trade- 
unionism in general, have been written after a 
careful study of a great deal of new material se- 
cured from various archives. The book throws 
new light on the old dramatic struggle and on 
those who took part in it. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters deals with the part played by 
Richard Olney, President Cleveland’s Attorney- 
General, and the judiciary in the prosecution of 
Eugene V. Debs and his associates. Treatment 
of the conflict by the press and the vested in- 
terests in arousing public sentiment against 
the strikers is also carefully reviewed. 

This was not an isolated conflict but an ex- 
plosion in labor-capital relations, which had been 
growing more and more strained over a long 
period of time. Leading up to the great strike 
was a series of minor strikes in an attempt to 
get better wages, shorter hours, and better hous- 
ing, with the odds against the workers. 

The story of the rise and decline of the much- 
advertised Pullman “welfare” experiment is 
told as an important chapter in the great labor 
struggle. To all outward appearances a philan- 
thropic project conceived by a generous em- 
ployer for his employees, the ‘“‘model town” of 
Pullman developed in reality into a “form of 
medieval barony,” operated with an iron hand. 


This experiment is carefully traced in all its 
varying aspects, with emphasis on its contribu- 
tion to the origin of the strike. 

The author reviews both sides of the story of 
the American Railway Union and the General 
Managers’ Association. The close co-operation 
between the Department of Justice and the rail- 
roads is also examined. The spread of the strug- 
gle to nation-wide proportions, the concerted 
action of the general managers, the sweeping 
intervention of the United States government, 
and the policy of various state governors are 
very skilfully dealt with. 

The captains of industry of that day were 
committed to rugged individualism and resented 
interference from any source: 


They were unwilling to acknowledge the rights of 
labor as a commodity to be controlled by market 
conditions. The Pullman Strike was the logical out- 
growth of conditions fostered in large part by the 
“hard and unsocial” principles of the vested inter- 
ests. George Pullman and Richard Olney were prod- 
ucts of that age..... They believed that social jus- 
tice and human rights should remain forever sub- 
ordinate to considerations of property. Both men 
lived as they believed and... . typified an era in 
which the rights of labor received scant recognition , 


The American Railway Union did not think 
the sacrifices of the workers had been in vain. 
This Union bravely proclaimed that what was 
supposed to have been an overwhelming defeat 
was “not a defeat—this ending of the most 
momentous strike of modern times. It could not 
be, when we are so near a century that is to sure- 
ly see the rights of the masses take that place 
in the policies of nations which is now basely de- 
voted to the privileges of classes.” This state- 
ment had “‘a greater measure of truth than was 
then realized.” 

The great figures of that turbulent period are 
part of the story. Governor Altgeld, Eugene 
Debs, Richard Olney, Clarence Darrow, Jane 
Addams, and Henry D. Lloyd are only a few of 
those whose part in the conflict is told by Pro- 
fessor Lindsey in this very important book. 


E. A. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Country School. By Iman Etste SCHATZMANN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
207. $1.50. 

This little book was written primarily for rural 


teachers, but it should also prove of interest to rural 
social workers. 


Included in Part I are descriptions of rural life 
and education in Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Iceland, England, and Italy. Part II is a discussion 
of rural education in the United States. The author, 
who speaks four languages, has visited rural schools 
and studied educational methods in all the countries 
dealt with, except Iceland. She is, at present, secre- 
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tary to the Committee on Rural Education of the 
American Country Life Association. 

There are many lessons which rural education in 
America may take from European countries; for ex- 
ample, the careful selection and preparation of rural 
teachers in the Scandinavian countries, the greater 
equalization of pay between rural and urban 
teachers, and the greater prestige which attaches to 
teaching as a profession in many of the European 
democracies. The ingenuity of Sweden, where illiter- 
acy has been reduced to one-fifteenth of 1 percent, in 
part through the use of traveling schools for the 
nomadic Laplanders, is provocative of thought. 

Of particular interest to the social worker are dis- 
cussions of various experiments in relating the 
school curriculum to the rural child’s background 
and special needs and of the role of the school in 
rural community life; also, the emphasis upon the 
need of better vocational guidance for rural children. 
Unfortunately there is no discussion of the possibili- 
ties of using visiting teachers or socially trained at- 
tendance workers in rural areas, and little is said of 
the relationship between the rural school and the 
public welfare agency. 

The style is clear, the format attractive. There 
are numerous interesting illustrations, a bibliogra- 
phy, a selected reading list, and a useful index. 


GRACE BROWNING 


Social Work as a Profession. By ESTHER LUCILE 
Brown. 4th ed. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1942. Pp. 232. $1.00. 


Although a fourth edition, the text of this volume 
has been almost entirely re-written, and a large 
amount of new material has been added. In addition 
to interesting material on related topics, more than 
half the text is devoted to two subjects: (1) schools 
of social work and (2) national associations. Un- 
doubtedly this book, based on careful consultation of 
source materials, will be welcomed, although some of 
the author’s evaluations may provoke discussions 
among practitioners and teachers of social work. 

For example, the author thinks the schools of 
social work have failed to insist upon adequate train- 
ing in the social sciences as a prerequisite for admis- 
sion to the professional curriculum; she notes, for ex- 
ample, that “it is difficult to understand why nine 
schools currently say nothing in their catalogues 
about that one social science—psychology—which is 
centered squarely in the individual.” Although some 
of the author’s comments suggest that she knows 
some of the reasons for this situation, she appears to 
underestimate the difficulties that remain to be over- 
come. She admits, for example, that “the social stud- 
ies are new, groping, and overburdened with small 
men and women.” But, in spite of this weakness, 
she asserts that “there emerge, at not infrequent in- 
tervals, new facts, or new interpretations of facts, 
new theories and points of view, that are of real im- 
portance for social workers.” 
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The real weakness of her position here is that she 
does not pursue to the end her own criticisms of the 
social sciences. Let us assume, for illustration, that 
the schools agreed to reject all applicants who had 
not taken certain courses in psychology. Would this 
insure that all entering students had been exposed to 
the knowledge which, she asserts, is “centered square- 
ly in the individual”? The answer here is definitely, 
“No.” Psychology, in common with some of the 
other social sciences, is at once an ill-defined and a 
highly subdivided field. The content of the courses is 
therefore largely dependent upon the training and in- 
terests of the teacher. Undergraduate courses in gen- 
eral psychology may be found which, instead of 
“centering in the individual,” may focus upon such 
subjects as the physiology of the eye, the so-called 
“‘silk-hat illusion,” the statistical measurement of at- 
titudes, or the multitudinous ramifications of animal 
psychology. Similarly, general courses in economics 
may stress the application of the syllogistic method 
to problems of production, distribution, and value, or 
they may be concerned with economic history or 
with the description of economic institutions. All 
these subjects have educational and cultural values. 
But it is easy to understand the reluctance of schools 
of social work to insist upon certain social science 
courses when they have no assurance that the con- 
tent will lay a foundation for professional education 
except in the sense that any enlargement of outlook 
presumably contributes to individual development, 


At present, many of the schools have little oppor- 
tunity to advise students about their preprofessional 
preparation. Often they have no contact with the 
student until he has taken an A.B. degree. If the 
Association of Schools of Social Work insisted upon 
certain prerequisites in social science, many matric- 
ulants would be obliged to lengthen their education 
by as much as a year, a serious deterrent at present, 
for, as the author points out, the investment already 
required—four undergraduate and two graduate 
years—is very heavy in view of existing opportuni- 
ties in the field. But even undergraduates who 
shaped their courses with professional education in 
view would often enter the schools with inadequate 
social science preparation because of the wide varia- 
tion that prevails among the colleges in the content 
of basic social science courses. These courses are not 
likely to be shaped to meet the needs of the small 
group of students who wish to enter social work. 
Hence rigid requirements for admission to the pro- 
fessional schools would provide little assurance that 
the students had enjoyed “the rich undergraduate 
experience in the social studies” for which the author 
pleads. Probably this background can be insured 
only in the case of students whose undergraduate ad- 
visers know the content of the various social science 
courses and their relation to the field of social work. 
Professional schools would welcome improved under- 
graduate preparation, but they know that merely 
setting up prerequisites for admission is not enough. 

Every profession, including the older and better 
established ones, such as law and medicine, con- 
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stantly faces new challenges. The comments in the 
foregoing paragraphs are intended to suggest not 
that the author’s judgments are ill considered but 
that the solutions are often less simple than her well- 
ordered arguments suggest. There is need for more 
of the kind of evaluation she has undertaken. Her 
book is forthright and honest. It deserves a wide 
audience. 

Wayne McMILLEN 


The Meaning of Marriage and the Foundations of the 
Family: A Jewish Interpretation. By Sney E. 
GotpsTEIN. Rev. and enl. ed. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 214. $1.00. 


The accelerated tempo of the evolutionary 
changes in the family has evoked considerable dis- 
cussion during the last two decades. At times fear 
has been expressed lest the family disintegrate or 
collapse completely. The family, however, has 
shown surprising resilience and has survived many 
critical periods, though its organization has changed. 
This book summarizes some of the more significant 
causes that have contributed to the “crisis in mar- 
riage and family life.” It draws liberally on literature 
that deals with the socioeconomic and, to a limited 
extent, with the psychological theories of the family 
and its interrelationships. The book will, therefore, 
be of interest primarily to the reader unfamiliar with 
the technical literature on this subject. 

From his experience with unhappy married peo- 
ple who have sought his help, Rabbi Goldstein gives 
ample illustration to support his contention that it is 
important to prepare for marriage in a mature and 
practical manner. Consideration is given to the 
legal, economic, biological, psychological, and ethical 
aspects of family life which young men and women 
should know and understand in preparation for mar- 
riage. Since the problems of family relationships are 
too complicated to be solved solely by preparation 
for marriage, the author points to the accumulated 
knowledge and skill in the treatment of family prob- 
lems and stresses the importance of early consulta- 
tion with specialists in family counseling when diffi- 
culties arise. It is in the consideration of the personal 
values that lead to marriage and of the ethical as- 
pects of conduct that the author seeks to drive home 
a moral message. 

While the subtitle, “A Jewish Interpretation,” 
may suggest an approach solely from this point of 
view, the attention given to this phase is frequently 
incidental to the broad treatment of other factors 
that influence the family. The references to the in- 
terpretations of Talmudic-Rabbinic law that govern 
marriage, divorce, eugenics, birth control, and other 
aspects of family life are interesting and instructive 
in the extent to which they coincide with current 
progressive thought. Some of the interpretations 
may represent only the point of view of the reform 


and may not be entirely acceptable to the orthodox 
Jews. 

In this revised edition the most timely chapter 
that has been added is the one on “War, Marriage 
and the Family.” The problem of hasty war mar- 
riages, the effects of the war on the family, and the 
government’s responsibility to protect family life in 
times of war are discussed. 

Leon H. RICHMAN 


How To Interview. By WALTER VAN DYKE BINGHAM 
and Bruce Victor Moore. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1941. Pp. 263. $3.00. 


This is a third revised edition of a volume devoted 
to interviewing in various settings first published in 
1931. There are two chapters which deal with the 
principles underlying general practice, with addi- 
tional ones on interviewing by lawyers, journalists, 
social workers, and workers in “mental clinics.” 
New material has been incorporated in the discus- 
sion of vocational counseling, interviewing prospec- 
tive employees, interviewing employees about em- 
ployer-employee relationships, and interviewing 
students. New chapters deal with oral examining in 
civil service agencies and public opinion polls. 

The latest reference listed on interviewing in 
social case work was published in 1935; however, a 
comprehensive revised bibliography is to be issued 
separately. The interview used to illustrate case 
work was published in 1929 and represents one of the 
early attempts at analyzing interviewing methods. 

Social workers will not find the chapter devoted 
to their own profession a substitute for reading the 
rich material by case workers which has appeared in 
the past few years. The book is valuable for its eluci- 
dation of techniques used in related fields. The chap- 
ters on employment interviews and the oral examina- 
tions in civil service agencies are particularly re- 
warding, as this is an area in which Dr. Bingham has 
had extensive experience. 

Mary Hovuxk 


Corporal Punishment: A Social Interpretation of Its 
Theory and Practice in the Schools of the United 
States. By HERBERT ARNOLD Fak. (‘‘Contribu- 
tions to Education,’’ No. 835.) New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 162. 
$2.10. 

By the definition of the topic the use of corporal 
punishment as a method of parental discipline is ex- 
cluded. The discussion confines itself, therefore, to 
the use of this type of punishment in connection 
with the school program. There is a brief but well- 
documented review of punishment in the colonies in 
its various forms—the stocks, the pillory, ducking, 
mutilation, the use of the “brank” and other instru- 
ments of what amounted to torture, the widespread 
harshness, and the final attempt to “‘fit the punish- 
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ment to the crime,” with general acquiescence in 
brutality and cruelty where violation of the law was 
charged. The substitution of imprisonment for the 
other earlier forms of punishment, with its reliance 
on the time element and its opportunity for remorse- 
ful contemplation of one’s guilt, seemed to offer spe- 
cial value for the reformation and salvation of the 
offender. 

There is a carefully documented statement cover- 
ing corporal punishment in the Colonial period, 
which being generally authoritarian was not offend- 
ed by the use of force in dealing with the child under- 
going the educational experience. There follows a 
carefully prepared account of the use of corporal 
punishment in the present-day schools and the at- 
titudes of school administrators to the use of this 
method of discipline. 

S.:P2 


Children under Fire. By ALicE Brapy. Los Angeles: 
Columbia Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 182. $2.50. 


This little book is in the form of a diary kept by 
the Chief Escort for the children evacuated under 
the auspices of the United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children. The author has many 
stories to tell of children under the “blitz” in London 
before she had been selected for the special escort 
service; and after the evacuation work of the United 
States Committee had been suspended she was in 
contact not only with the children who were to be 
escorted across the Atlantic but with many other 
children in England. The book is a series of sketchy 
notes in a rather journalistic style. There are a num- 
ber of illustrations and a brief Foreword by Marshall 
Field, chairman of the United States Committee for 
the Care of European Children. 


Concerning English Administrative Law. By Sir 
Ceci THomas Carr. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. 189. $2.00. 


This small volume on a very important subject 
was affected by the war in many ways. The author 
was invited to deliver a series of lectures at Columbia 
University. While preparing the lectures, he lost his 
original notes as a result of an incendiary bomb that 
fell on his home; he was unable to consult important 
materials in his office when he wanted them because 
of damage from a high-explosive bomb; he was pre- 
vented by blackouts from spending his September 
evenings, as he planned, on these materials. Despite 
these exigencies of war, he prepared his lectures, 
came to America, and delivered them on time. Prep- 
arations were made for publishing the lectures, but 
on the way back to England his ship was torpedoed, 
and his set of galleys lost. Although it was necessary 
to change boats in mid-ocean, the author crossed the 
Atlantic safely, and the work on the book continued. 

The author deals with various aspects of public 


administration in Great Britain: the beginnings in the 
1830’s (in what he calls England’s New Deal) with 
some new relationships between the central and local 
authorities; the judicial work of governmental agen- 
cies; the laws made necessary in the war emergency; 
the form of the written laws; and some fugitive ob- 
servations upon bureaucracy. This book, which 
finally appeared after so many difficulties, is a schol- 
arly and useful volume. The author is the editor of 
the Statutory Rules and Orders and also of the Revised 
Statutes (Great Britain). 

E. A. 


Old Age Pensions: An Historical and Critical Study. 
By Sir ARNOLD Witson, M.P., and G. S. Mac- 
KAY. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xx+238. $5.00. 


This critical and historical survey of old age 
pension legislation fills a gap in the available analyses 
of the British social services. There is at present no 
other study which deals comprehensively with this 
important field of social policy and social legislation. 
The International Labour Office has published some 
encyclopedic summaries of the legislation in this field 
in every country, but no other study has yet at- 
tempted to show how the British systems of noncon- 
tributory and contributory pensions developed or 
how they have worked. The study ends with an 
analysis of the Act of 1940. Mr. W. B. Reddaway, of 
Cambridge University, has contributed a preface 
and Sir George Schuster, M.P., a foreword. 


The Dickens World. By HumpHrey House. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 232. 
tos. 6d. 

“Three great social agencies,” said to have been 
at work in Victorian England, included the London 
City Mission, the novels of Charles Dickens, and the 
cholera. The author of The Dickens World thinks the 
works of Dickens were extremely effective as propa- 
ganda—especially with regard to the Poor Law, pub- 
lic health administration, schools, imprisonment for 
debt. It is suggested that the Dickens method of 
kindliness and indignation met a need of his time and 
deeply influenced the emotional attitude of thou- 
sands of people to social problems, particularly dur- 
ing the forties of the last century. However, it is 
pointed out that this Dickens influence did not lead 
to any specific laws or any particular reforms di- 
rectly traceable to his work. “In all practical mat- 
ters his ideas ran alongside those of people more 
closely connected with practical things; he did not 
initiate, and in his major campaigns he did not suc- 
ceed. For the most impressive thing about ‘Reform’ 
between 1832 and 1870 was its sloth.” 

The writer notes the creeping paralysis that fell 
on Poor Law reform and points out that imprison- 
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ment for debt was not formally abolished before 
1869; that ‘‘effective compulsion on local authorities 
about Public Health only began in 1866 after still 
another epidemic of cholera,” and the Local Gov- 
ernment Board was not organized until the year after 
Dickens’ death. The foundation for a national sys- 
tem of education was not laid until 1870. The Civil 
Service was not thoroughly reorganized until the 
‘same year. Altogether the writer thinks that the 
immediate effect of Dickens’ work on social legisla- 
tion was negligible. Dickens was vitriolic about the 
charity of his day, which he thought was due to fear 
and which “stigmatized the recipients and was not 
more than a kind of insurance against disaster.” 

This is a useful book for anyone interested in the 
history of the social reform movement in England. 
It is significant of the British temperament that it 
should be published during a great war. 


Introduction to the Psychoanalytic Theory of the Libido. 
By Ricwarp STERBA, M.D. (“Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monograph,” No. 68.) New 
York: Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs, 
1942. Pp. 81. $2.00. 


In this monograph the author emphasizes the 
importance in psychoanalytic thinking and practice 
of the fundamentals of Freud’s theory of instincts. 
His presentation has been stimulated by the current 
trend away from acknowledgment of those instruc- 
tual forces that operate behind the mental manifes- 
tations of mankind and toward the substitution of 
cultural influences to explain the neuroses. This is a 
technical discussion of particular interest to social 
workers in psychiatric settings. 

Or be 


The Standard of Living in 1860. By Epcar W. 
Martin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. 451. $4.50. 

This study of consumption levels in the United 
States on the eve of the Civil War is a valuable con- 
tribution to the fields of consumer economics and 
economic history. Although the study of consump- 


tion has come a long way in the last fifteen years, 
many of its major problems still remain to be formu- 
lated and most remain to be answered. For example, 
until recently we had no accurate information about 
levels of living among all income groups of present- 
day Americans. The Consumer Purchases Study has 
filled that gap but givesnoindication of consumption 
levels in past periods of history. Economic historians 
have described the organization of American pro- 
duction during the nineteenth century, but their re- 
search has shed little light upon the effectiveness of 
such productive methods or the level of living made 
possible by them. 

It is difficult to make a study of past levels of liv- 
ing. What is commonplace at one time is likely to be 
hard to discover at a later time. What people were 
eating and wearing in 1860 were matters so ordinary 
that no one at the time felt it important to write 
about them. Despite this, Mr. Martin has gathered 
material on the way Americans were housed in 1860, 
how they fed and clothed themselves, what comforts 
and luxuries they could afford, what medical care 
and education they obtained. He includes in his 
chapter on “Government and Philanthropic Con- 
tributions” a brief description of public poor relief 
and private philanthropy, with references to his- 
tories of public welfare in various states. 

Mr. Martin not only describes the level of living 
in 1860 but also analyzes the factors that determined 
it, the forces tending to raise it, and the features that 
distinguished the American standard of living from 
other standards. He speaks of the materialism of 
Americans, who, even in 1860, regarded a high level 
of consumption as their chief goal and the possession 
of wealth as the measure of an individual’s worth. 
However, in spite of this emphasis, life held little 
luxury for most of the population, who worked long 
hours for low wages. The typical working-class fami- 
ly had to spend at least half its income for food, at 
least one-fourth for shelter, and most of the rest for 
clothing. And there were many destitute people, re- 
garded with indifference or annoyance, farmed out 
to the lowest bidder or confined in squalid alms- 
houses. Did such attitudes toward the poor show 
that many Americans were callous and indifferent, 
or was a lack of knowledge of social conditions an ex- 
planation at that time, as it is today? 


Mary SyDNEY BRANCH 
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A Child Went Forth: Community Problems of 
Child Delinquency in Rural New York State. 
STATE OF NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF SO- 
CIAL WELFARE. Albany, N.Y., 1942. Pp. 60. 


This attractive report deals with the ‘“‘condi- 
tions, influences, and factors’? behind the com- 
mitment of 150 children from 76 various types 
of rural communities in New York to three 
training schools, as found in a study conducted 
under the state-federal Child Welfare Services 
program. Factors contributing to the delin- 
quencies of children, so well known to social 
workers, are skilfully told for the nonprofession- 
al through brief case histories, with no attempt 
at statistical analysis. 

The reader is asked to examine these 76 com- 
munities, representative of rural life in New 
York, whence the 150 children ‘‘went forth’’ to 
state training schools according to the standards 
of child care and protection recommended by 
the 1940 White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy. The study showed that these 
communities fell short of meeting the national 
minimum standards of care and protection of 
children or of providing essential opportunities 
to compensate these children for the depriva- 
tions of parental affection, security, and con- 
structive guidance. The findings indicate that 
the fundamental social institutions of American 
life—the church and school—offered little to 
these children. With few exceptions the church 
showed little interest in seeking out these fami- 
lies, who were not acceptable to the more re- 
spected members of the community. Although 
the school had perhaps the greatest opportunity 
to understand the child and to give him con- 
structive help, it was found that ‘“‘such help sel- 
dom resulted in a timely referral to community 
resources so that a co-ordinated program could 
be developed to meet the underlying needs of 
the family.” School programs on the whole were 
found unadapted to the abilities and needs of 
the individual children studied, and there was 
little or no organized recreation. Although the 
state provided health services and conducted 
child guidance clinics in these areas, such 


facilities were not utilized to their fullest extent 
for the benefit of the child because of lack of 
understanding and co-ordination between the 
local referring agency and the state services. 
Financial assistance given these children and 
their families—although available through 
home relief, all categories of the Social Security 
Act, and private agencies—did not provide the 
essentials for a decent standard of living. Large 
case loads, heavy responsibilities, and long dis- 
tances to travel did not allow the commissioner 
of the county welfare department to fulfil his 
legal obligation ‘“‘of protecting and providing 
care for children whose welfare is being threat- 
ened” or to permit the child welfare workers, 
numbering more than one in each county, much 
time to do effective work with children. Some 
children’s workers with heavy case loads were 
foundtoberendering constructive social services 
to certain children, even though lack of time 
prevented adequate work for all children in need 
of this service. ‘Preventive work with families, 
though recognized as an essential part of the 
child welfare job, was pushed into the back- 
ground by the pressure of emergency work.” 

Practical and stimulating suggestions as to 
“How the Community Can Serve the Children” 
are given. It is pointed out over and over again 
that co-operation and continuous planning are 
imperative “if the day be hastened when ap- 
proximately every child, including such as are 
pictured in this study, may find open to him 
avenues of socially acceptable forms of behavior 
and an environment that will permit him to 
develop into a healthy citizen of sturdy charac- 
ter and strong moral fiber.” 

THEODORA ALLEN 

University of Chicago 


California Department of Social Welfare Biennial 
Report, July 1, 1940—June 30, 1942. Mar- 
THA A. CHICKERING, Director. Sacramento, 
1942. Pp. vii+or. 

California is one of the states in which the 
welfare work connected with institutions is sepa- 
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rated from some of the newer welfare services. 
The Department of Social Welfare, first organ- 
ized in 1924, has a seven-member board, who 
appoint the director of the department. This 
Report of the last biennium is important, not be- 
cause it covers the first six months of the war, in- 
cluding the Japanese evacuation and other im- 
portant war programs, but because it also re- 
ports on the implementing of the federal require- 
ments regarding the merit system and the effect 
of the federal amendment to the assistance titles 
of the Social Security Act which provided that 
the states must “in determining need take into 
consideration any other income and resources 
....” of the applicant. California very reluc- 
tantly accepted this requirement, which reduced 
the standard of living for many of the old people 
and some of the blind. Not until June, 1941, did 
the state legislature amend the California Old 
Age Security Law and impose income restric- 
tions that were in conformity with the Social Se- 
curity Board’s interpretation of the 1939 federal 
amendment. In order not to lose the federal 
matching grant, the legislature finally provided 
that, effective July 1, 1941, all income, “includ- 
ing the value of currently used resources but ex- 
cepting casual income and inconsequential re- 
sources,” became deductible from the grants of 
$40 unless there was ‘‘actual need” in excess of 
$40 a month. 

Over 40,000 recipients of Old Age Security in 
California were affected by the provision of the 
law; and 27,600 of them suffered deductions in 
their grants “because of the use and occupancy 
value of their property, and the rest had their 
grants lowered by the amount of outside income 
they were receiving.” 

To many, this particular legislation appeared to 
be a backward step, representing the first instance of 
a restrictive rather than a liberalizing amendment 
in California’s 12 years of Old Age Security adminis- 
tration. Resentment also arose because the restric- 
tions came at a time when the manpower needs of 
the country were demanding that everyone, even 
incapacitated and aged folk, join the war effort to 
the extent of his ability, and it was felt that this 
legislation inevitably would discourage the large 
group of Old Age Security recipients from engaging 
in productive activity. That this actually happened 
to some extent is suggested by the fact that in De- 
cember, 1941, there were 37 per cent fewer recipi- 
ents receiving income from earnings than in Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

There is also a good account here of the Cali- 
fornia change in the provisions regarding rela- 
tive responsibility. 


The new California program regarding Aid to 
the Partially Self-supporting Blind is dealt with, 
and the changes in the Aid to the Needy Blind 
made necessary by federal requirements. The 
discontinuance of the State Relief Administra- 
tion in July, 1941, also meant certain additional 
responsibilities for the state department. 

The newer responsibilities included certain 
programs that had been operated by the State 
Relief Administration, such as the commodity 
and stamp distribution program, the W.P.A. 
sponsorship and referral programs, and the 
C.C.C. enrolment program. 

This is an interesting report dealing with an 
important period in California’s welfare history. 


Utah Department of Public Welfare, Division of 
Assistance and Welfare Services, Third Bien- 
nial Report July 1, 1940—June 30, 1942. 
Salt Lake City, 1942. Pp. 166. 


This Utah Report is noteworthy on a number 
of counts regarding both the form of the report 
and the public services which it records. 

It is a good, readable, well-presented public 
document, through which any interested citizen 
or student may readily and fruitfully find his 
way. At the very outset, attention is clearly and 
specifically called to needed statutory revisions; 
this sort of help is too often not given in the 
formal reports of public administrative bodies. 

During the biennium covered by this report 
the executive branch of the Utah state govern- 
ment was reorganized, including centralization 
of all welfare services in a Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, headed by a Public Welfare Com- 
mission of three, full-time salaried members ap- 
pointed by the governor for six-year, overlap- 
ping terms. Students of administration will be 
interested in the way in which this board has or- 
ganized itself for its task. Evidently a plural ex- 
ecutive by law, they are attempting to make 
themselves single administrators in fact: one 
has assumed responsibility for public assist- 
ance, one for institutions, and the third for 
auxiliary services. 

No mention appears in the Report of the 
strong self- and group-reliance which has char- 
acterized a large part of the Utah population. 
That this still operates may be assumed. But 
it is interesting to see how thoroughly Utah, 
too, is making of its state government an instru- 
ment of human service. In June, 1942, Utah 
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was eighth from the top among the states in 
amount of the average monthly grant for both 
old age assistance and aid to dependent children. 
Eighty-five per cent of her expenditures for gen- 
eral assistance come from state rather than from 
local sources. The average grant per case for 
general assistance in Utah, in June, 1942, was 
$26.96 for unemployable and $29.22 for em- 
ployable cases. 

Utah makes the distinction between employ- 
able and unemployable cases on general assist- 
ance. “Developments have progressively em- 
phasized the importance of viewing the two 
groups as distinctly separate and different. 
There is need for this segregation because of the 
dissimilarity of the problems of each, and the 
difference in treatment of each.” The differences 
in treatment are not made clear. The level of 
financial aid is relatively high for both groups. 

Although the Utah Department is responsi- 
ble for institutions as well as public assistance, 
the former are not covered by the present report. 


F. Z. GLick 


Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Nebraska 


Wyoming Department of Public Welfare Biennial 
Report, 1940-42. Cheyenne, 1942. Pp. 31. 


This brief Report of the Wyoming Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, established in 1935, is 
prefaced by a short history and discussion of the 
objectives of the state welfare program. The 
work done in old age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, aid to the blind, and general relief 
is reviewed, with an account of child welfare 
services, food-stamp, school-lunch, and W.P.A. 
programs. A short account of the eligibility re- 
quirements, administrative policies, and the 
scope of each program is followed by a “Statis- 
tical Summary Index” and “Financial Report 
Index” with tables and charts, giving case loads, 
grants, and county, state, and federal expendi- 
tures for the various programs. 

The State Department of Public Welfare, to- 
gether with the State Health and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation departments, established a 
merit system during this period. Although the 
advantages and the values of a merit system are 
pointed out in the Report, information regarding 
the classification and qualifications of positions 
in the welfare program is omitted, which could 


have been given with profit to the citizens of the 
state for whom this Report has been prepared. 

Wyoming is one of the few states to have 
made funds available for care and services to the 
medical indigent. During the biennium $424,- 
ooo was spent for hospitalization, dental, and 
medical services for recipients of public assist- 
ance and for those who can provide for living 
essentials but not for corrective or emergency 
medical care. Medical care is not included in in- 
dividual payments to needy persons but is over 
and above the amount required for subsistence 
needs. Special consideration is given to the 
medical needs of children whose parents are un- 
able to provide corrective treatment. 

Although Wyoming was one of the last states 
to develop a child welfare service program in 
co-operation with the United States Children’s 
Bureau, considerable progress has been made in 
the extension of special services for children. 
Four counties, representing 36 per cent of the 
state’s population, have full-time child welfare 
workers, and the services of the child welfare 
supervisor and a child welfare consultant on the 
state staff are available on a consultant basis to 
other counties. 

This is a brief informative report, but an or- 
ganization chart of the department with an ex- 
planation of the administrative responsibilities 
and relationships of the state staff to the county 
welfare departments could well have been in- 
cluded. 

THEODORA ALLEN 


University of Chicago 


North Carolina State Board of Charities and Pub- 
lic Welfare Biennial Report, July 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1942. Mrs. W. T. Bost, Commis- 
sioner. Raleigh, 1942. Pp. 122. 


Consolidated Reports of the North Carolina Char- 
itable, Penal and Correctional Institutions for 
the Two Years Ended June 30, 1942. Issued 
by State Institutions in Co-operation with 
the Division of Institutions and Corrections 
of the North Carolina State Board of Chari- 
ties and Public Welfare. Raleigh, 1942. 
Pp. v.p. 


These are comprehensive, well-written, and 
useful reports. 
This North Carolina board of five men and 
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two women is a “revolving board” for whom the 
chairman makes the report of new services and 
some changes in the program. The Board has 
co-operated with the Selective Service, which has 
used welfare units to make investigations of de- 
pendency so far as conditions of travel make 
this possible. The curtailment of the federal pro- 
gram lessened the work of the county depart- 
ments for W.P.A., N.Y.A., and C.C.C. The 
merit system was inaugurated in 1940, and in 
1941 a merit system council was set up; and this 
Report covers the personnel experience of the 
department. The Board, through its well-known 
commissioner (Mrs. Bost), is represented on the 
executive committee of the State Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, on the Board of Directors of the 
American Public Welfare Association, and on 
the executive committee of the National Council 
of State Welfare and Relief Administrators. 

The work of the Board is divided into five di- 
visions—Child Welfare, Public Assistance, Men- 
tal Hygiene, Institutions and Corrections, and 
Commodity Distribution, with each subject pre- 
sented by the director of the division. In the 
field of child welfare there is co-operation with 
the United States Children’s Bureau; in the 
field of old age assistance and aid to dependent 
children there is co-operation with the Federal 
Security Board. Aid to the blind is under an- 
other state authority, the State Commission for 
the Blind. 

Besides the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare, there are twelve boards for the 
different charitable, penal, and correctional in- 
stitutions; and a report of their work in consoli- 
dated form is likewise available. Of these, four 
are mental hospitals, five are for young offend- 
ers, three for physically defective patients, and 
one is a prison. The work of each of these is 
completely described in a separate consolidated 
statement in which the organization and work 
of each is set out. 

There are good accounts of the social work 
field service, of staff development and person- 
nel, and of county organization. There is also 
a brief account of the work among Negroes. The 
establishment of an institution for delinquent 
Negro girls is recommended as well as the estab- 
lishment or increase in existing facilities for the 
care and treatment of Negro feeble-minded chil- 
dren, who at present are given custodial care at 
the State Hospital in Goldsboro, but there are 
no training facilities for this group. 


3. P.S. 
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South Carolina State Department of Public Wel- 
fare Fifth Annual Report for the Year Ended 
June 30, 1942. THomas H. Danret, State 
Director. Columbia, S.C., 1942. Pp. 108. 


This interesting Report shows expansion of 
the services already instituted and a further ex- 
pansion as resources are increased and made 
available. There is a seven-member board in 
South Carolina, who appoint the director of the 
department. The state department does not 
have administrative responsibility for the one 
state hospital, for the institution for the deaf and 
dumb, the state training schools, or the prison, 
all of which have their own boards. The respon- 
sibilities of the department have been increased 
as a result of the demands of the selective serv- 
ice. There have also been the W.P.A. inquiries 
and the investigations called for in connection 
with the provision of surplus commodities. 

First in importance, perhaps, and in the order 
of presentation is public assistance, which takes 
special note of the four groups: (1) needy per- 
sons over sixty-five years of age; (2) needy 
blind; (3) needy dependent children; and (4) 
other needy persons unable to support them- 
selves. The development was constructive in 
the amounts of the grants. There was evidence 
of widening interest and increasing response on 
the part of the counties and of the legislature, 
which appropriates additional amounts, though 
not to the extent which was suggested. The 
child welfare services, with the aid of the federal 
government through the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, presents an interesting record of 
work. As to the outstanding needs of children 
in South Carolina, these are funds for a board- 
home program, provision for mentally defective 
Negro children, adequate provision for border- 
line children ineligible for the state training 
school or institutions for normal children, better 
educational facilities for Negro children, a medi- 
cal program for children unable to pay, and the 
development of recreational and social activities 
in small towns, rural areas, and urban centers. 

The department’s division for the blind is ad- 
ministered by a special advisory council of five 
members. However, aid to the blind is not under 
the council for the blind but is administered as 
public assistance under the division chief for 
public assistance. 

The Report shows encouraging progress in 
this southern state. 
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Iowa Department of Social Welfare Annual Re- 
port for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1942. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 1942. Pp. 67. 


Iowa has kept its older Board of Control for 
the state institutional program and, at the same 
time, has provided a new State Board of Social 
Welfare to administer the public assistance and 
other new programs including relief, assistance 
to the needy aged and blind, and the child wel- 
fare services. Services recently added include 
some planning for the care of enemy aliens and, 
through the local public welfare agencies, inves- 
tigations of dependency claims at the request of 
Selective Service boards. Inits Report the Board 
points to the decline in the number of unem- 
ployed and aged recipients but notes that one 
out of every twenty Iowans received assistance 
during the past year because he was either old, 
blind, widowed, disabled, or unskilled. 

Total relief costs sharply declined, despite 
the increase in the cost of living, to only four and 
a half million dollars—a million and a half less 
than the preceding year. More than a fourth of 
all money spent for general relief went for medi- 
cal care and hospitalization, some counties al- 
lowing more than half their total relief costs for 
this need. The loss of W.P.A. will not be felt too 
keenly, since the Report states that few now re- 
ceiving relief may be considered employable for 
any other than the most unskilled work, for 
which there is little demand and which offers 
little hope of sustained employment. This re- 
duces the group on relief to the sick and to those 
not wanted by industry. It may be hoped that 
the department will develop a program to meet 
the total needs of these special groups. 

The number of old age recipients also de- 
clined, but total costs increased by more than 
$400,000, with a total expenditure of more than 
$14,600,000. A legislative amendment removed 
the maximum on income from all sources, mak- 
ing it possible to care more completely for per- 
sons needing more than $30 a month. The Re- 
port presents the financial advantage to the 
state of collections under the lien provision and 
relative-support law, but there is no evaluation 
of the effect of this procedure on aged clients. 

The number of needy blind showed a slight 
increase to 1,559 in June, 1942. The blind aver- 
age well over fifty years in age, and transfer from 
O.A.A. to the blind program is made when de- 
sired by the recipient. Legislative action made 
it possible to extend the program of remedial 
and preventive effort to all the needy blind, and 
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the state and the Social Security Board co-oper- 
ated in a study of the causes of blindness with a 
view to more effective prevention and cure. 
This humane interest in the aged and blind and 
the readiness of the state legislature to allow $30 
and $40, respectively, per person is in curious 
contrast with the attitude toward the sick and 
unskilled that permits them to receive an aver- 
age of $15.15 per family. 

The child welfare program offers the services 
of psychologists, provides consultative service 
to the counties, licenses boarding-homes and in- 
stitutions and agencies that place or care for 
children, and had established demonstration 
units in nineteen of Iowa’s ninety-nine coun- 
ties. It would be helpful if the Report included a 
great deal more about these important services. 

Iowa is one of the last states to accept the 
Aid to Dependent Children’s provision of the 
Social Security Act, and the total expenditure 
spent for widows’ pensions in the state last year, 
which was only $766,617, should now be sub- 
stantially increased under the new A.D.C. law. 
The county departments of social welfare have 
administered the program of free school lunches 
made possible by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration. In March, 1942, 78,410 school 
children were fed. 

This is a too brief Report, with the first fifteen 
pages describing the services, the remainder of 
the document given to statistical material. 
From the rather limited descriptive material, 
one may conclude that the old and the blind are 
reasonably well cared for. The welfare of the 
children, the sick, and the industrially rejected 
is not given sufficient consideration. 

WitMA WALKER 
University of Chicago 


Minnesota Division of Social Welfare Annual Re- 
port, 1941-42. St. Paul, 1942. Pp. 41. 


The Minnesota Department of Social Secur- 
ity is organized with three divisions—Public In- 
stitutions, Social Welfare, and Employment 
and Security. This Report therefore covers the 
work of a single division of the Department of 
Social Security. It explains briefly how a well- 
organized, integrated program for categorical 
assistance and services on both state and county 
levels can in times of national emergency expand 
its activities, maintain essential welfare services, 
and continue to improve standards of aid and 
services under conditions of constant personnel 
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turnovers and a 10.4 per cent reduction in the 
state staff. The division has four operating 
units—Public Assistance, Child Welfare, Medi- 
cal Services, and Audits and Finance. Various 
technical services, such as field supervision, 
personnel management, staff development, in- 
training services, and research and statistics, are 
centralized and made available to the operating 
bureaus through the Administrative Unit. 

This Report gives a concise account of the old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, gen- 
eral relief, disabled war veterans relief, and 
blind aid and services programs for the year, 
supplemented by statistical charts and tables, 
giving case loads by counties and county, state, 
and federal expenditures for each program. All 
assistance programs, except aid to the blind, 
showed a considerable decrease in case loads, 
with the greatest decline in the general relief 
case load, varying from a 22 per cent decrease in 
rural to a 38 per cent decrease in urban areas. 
Rural counties operating on a township system 
of poor relief had a reduction of only 17.8 per 
cent as compared with a reduction of 24.3 per 
cent in the case loads of rural counties admin- 
istering poor relief on a county basis. Apparent- 
ly county welfare board staffs were more effec- 
tive than the township supervisors in assisting 
recipients of poor relief to become self-support- 
ing. In reviewing the reduction in public assist- 
ance cases, this Report gives much recognition 
to the state legislatures, state officials, and 
county welfare boards and staffs for supporting 
and operating, during the past several years, 
assistance programs, based on standards of 
health and decency, which “have contributed 
very greatly to maintaining a large potential 
labor supply in periods of economic stress, until 
the economic structure and national well-being 
found use for this labor.” 

The child welfare services report is very brief. 
The number of children born out of wedlock con- 
tinued to remain the same as in previous years. 
The number of adoptions completed during this 
period increased to 748, compared to 493 during 
the preceding year. Standards governing the 
licensing of foster-homes and agencies were re- 
vised, and 1,149 foster-homes and 31 private 
agencies were licensed for child care and child- 
placing under these new standards. Through a 
special boarding-home fund made available by 
the Public Relief Advisory Committee, the Child 
Welfare Unit was successful in placing over five 
hundred children from the State Public School 
in adoptive homes, with relatives, and in wage 
homes as well as in boarding-homes. As a result 
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of placing all children under three years in foster- 
homes, the Nursery Cottage was closed at the 
State School. 

The Medical Services Unit, in addition to its 
responsibilities in administering services to crip- 
pled children, in controlling and preventing 
tuberculosis, and in supervising state and coun- 
ty tuberculosis sanatoria, gave valuable con- 
sultant services on medical and dental problems 
relating to the various public assistance pro- 
grams. During the year this unit, with the as- 
sistance of various professional associations, 
worked out medical, dental, pharmaceutical, 
and optical allowance and fee schedules, which 
were adopted by the Division of Social Welfare 
in providing medical care and services to recip- 
ients of public assistance. The crippled children 
services were extended to include a small num- 
ber of children with rheumatic fever and heart 
disease in six counties and, in co-operation with 
the Michael Dowling School, some children with 
cerebral palsy. 

A merit system for county welfare employees 
and an active in-service training and staff de- 
velopment program, including induction courses 
for new employees going to county offices and 
an institute providing intensive training on 
important phases of administration for execu- 
tive secretaries of county welfare boards, con- 
tributed to the improvement of public welfare 
services. Meetings for county auditors, execu- 
tive secretaries, and county welfare board 
members were held in various sections of the 
state to discuss budget and accounting pro- 
cedures and to prepare the county budgets 
for 1943. This was the first time in the his- 
tory of the state where all units of govern- 
ment set up to handle a specific activity had 
instructions and help in planning expenditures 
and income and in adopting sound budgetary 
controls. Administrative case reviews and spe- 
special studies have been used as part of the 
cial studies have been used as part of the staff 
development program and have resulted in the 
development of more uniform policies by county 
welfare boards. 


This annual report illustrates clearly the 
operations of a well-constructed program where 
the integration of welfare services eliminates 
duplication of effort and unnecessary expendi- 
tures of public funds and makes possible a great- 
er realization of the total welfare needs of the 
states and more equitable treatment of all 
groups in need. This is a useful, brief report. 
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Social Welfare in New York State under World 
War II: 73d Annual Report, Department of 
Social Welfare, July 1, 1941—June 30, 1942. 
By Davm C. ApiE, Commissoner. (Legis- 
lative Document No. 11 [1943].) Pp. 80. 


This is the last report by David Adie of the 
work of the great department which he served 
so long and so well. In his letter transmitting 
the Report to the governor, he said: 


New York State’s public welfare personnel and 
facilities have been totally mobilized for, and inte- 
grated into, the war effort. Our preparations and our 
programs ....are being studied and utilized by 
other states and the Federal Government. New 
York has once again... . pioneered in providing 
adequate and effective protection for its citizens 
.... through the loyal co-operation and the hard 
work of the men and women who operate our public 
social services, including the emergency volunteer 
workers. It has thus been possible to set up and 
operate these vast State-wide programs without 
engaging additional staffs or expending additional 
funds. 


The Report is divided into four sections: (1) 
“Social and Economic Pressures of War and the 
Welfare of the People’; (2) ‘Social Welfare 
Progress, Problems, and Activities: The Story 
of the Year’s Work”; (3) “‘Wartime Responsi- 
bilities and Services: Public Welfare under 
War”; and (4) ‘‘Detailed Statistics.” 

The problems that have come with war pros- 
perity are said to include rising living costs, 
which have become hazardous for millions of 
low-income families who have no safe way of 
absorbing this heavier burden and which have 
driven many families closer to public depend- 
ency; a sharp increase in industrial accidents; 
military inductions, which interrupt family life 
and security and have depressed living stand- 
ards for large numbers of families; dwindling 
civil medical personnel and facilities, which 
have emphasized the tendency of low-income 
groups to go without needed medical care and 
represent a serious threat to current health con- 
servation and future health levels; the growing 
movement of mothers into industry, which has 
created problems of day care of children; over- 
crowded war-production centers, which have 
had shortage of housing, hospitals, medical care, 
sanitation, schools, and transportation and rec- 
reation, while some non-war-production areas 
have declined to ghost-town status through out- 
migration, with problems of vanishing tax 
sources and curtailment or ending of needed 
public and private community services. 


Social Insurance and Allied Services: Memoran- 
da from Organisations. Appendix G to Report 
by Sir William Beveridge. Presented to Par- 
liament by Command of His Majesty, No- 
vember, 1942. (Cmd. 6405.) London: 
H.M.S. Office, 1942. Pp. iii+244. 2s. 6d. 


When the Beveridge Report was published, 
several appendixes appeared with the Report. 
The present volume, called Appendix G, includes 
various memoranda submitted either as writ- 
ten or as oral evidence to the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Social Insurance and Allied 
Services. In normal times these memoranda 
would have been printed and published with the 
Report, and the shorthand notes of the exami- 
nation of those organizations and individuals 
who gave oral evidence supporting the printed 
memoranda would probably have been print 
ed also. However, the war limitations on pub- 
lication made a selection necessary, and only 
those memoranda were published which dealt 
either with “questions of general interest or 
with major issues of policy such as the organisa- 
tion of approved societies, the system of work- 
men’s compensation and industrial assurance.” 

The first group of published memoranda 
are from such organizations as the British Em- 
ployers’ Confederation, the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the Parliamentary Committee of the Co- 
operative Congress, the Shipping Federation 
and Liverpool Ship Owners’ Association, P.E.P., 
the Fabian Society, and a few others. Then 
follow memoranda from a dozen different “ap- 
proved societies,” then eleven memoranda on 
workmen’s compensation, two from industrial 
assurance companies, and finally a series from 
such local authorities as the L.C.C., the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations, and others 
with comments on a special series of questions 
on public assistance, blind persons, and old 
persons. The volume includes the three series 
of questions or schedules which Sir William 
Beveridge prepared in order to secure pertinent 
information. 


Report of the Committee on Tuberculosis in War- 
Time, Medical Research Council. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1942. Pp. 36. od. 


The Committee on Tuberculosis in War- 
Time was appointed by the Research Council, 
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at the request of the Ministry of Health, in the 
autumn of 1941. The Preface to the Report ex- 
plains that this request was made because there 
was reason to believe that in the present war— 
as in 1914-18—the favorable pre-war trend in 
mortality from tuberculosis had been reversed; 
and because of the earlier experience it seemed 
probable that the death rates from this disease 
would continue to increase unless steps could 
be taken to limit the spread of infection. In 
1939 and 1940 the increased mortality appeared 
to be mainly in young women, and the Commit- 
tee’s terms of reference specially refer to this 
aspect of the problem. The Committee’s survey 
of the position up to the early part of 1942, how- 
ever, shows that all age groups have been in- 
volved to some extent in the increased mortality 
from tuberculosis and that those affected in- 
clude not only young women but also children 
and the older male age groups. The causes of 
the increase are analyzed by the Committee “‘in 
the light of existing knowledge, and various 
measures of a public health and administrative 
nature are recommended for dealing with it.” 

The Report describes no new research but is a 
critical review of available evidence. The Pref- 
ace to the Report quite properly points out that 
“tuberculosis is a sensitive index of the public 
health, and any increase in its incidence and fa- 
tality—and the inauguration of measures for 
dealing with it—are matters of urgent public 
concern.” 

A brief extract from this Report will be of in- 
terest: 


The decline in tuberculosis mortality in this 
country during the past 80 years has been closely 
associated with a rise in the standard of living, in- 
cluding improvements in housing, nutrition, indus- 
trial conditions and personal hygiene. 

In the lapse that occurred during the war of 
1914-18 defective nutrition, especially shortage of 
first-class proteins, and increased industrialisation, 
often under unfavourable hygienic conditions, were 
among the factors held responsible. ... . 


The Report points out that “modern war 
tends to intensify the various social and envi- 
ronmental factors” that are believed to affect the 
incidence of tuberculosis ina community. These 
factors include overcrowding, nutritional defi- 
ciencies, the nature of industrial employment, 
and the greater prevalence of sources of tubercu- 
losis infection. 

The Report also notes that in this war the 
increase in tuberculosis mortality differs from 
that in the last (1) in extending into early child- 


hood and later adult life and (2) in comprising 
a much higher proportion of deaths from non- 
pulmonary forms of the disease, particularly 
meningitis. It is pointed out that 


the chief environmental changes that are peculiar 
to this war are—(1) the evacuation of many tuber- 
culosis hospitals and sanatoria in September, 1939, 
to make room for expected air-raid casualties, with 
the consequent return to their homes of numerous 
patients in an infective state; (2) the institution of 
black-out conditions, which, by diminishing ventila- 
tion, increase cross-infection and possibly lower gen- 
eral resistance; (3) overcrowding in the homes, due 
to destruction of residential property by enemy 
action and the added effects of billeting; (4) evacua- 
tion of the population which may have led to billet- 
ing in homes containing infective tuberculous per- 
sons, and, conversely, to the introduction of tuber- 
culous persons into healthy homes; (5) evacuation 
of town populations to the country, with the result 
that many children previously supplied with pas- 
teurised milk have had to change over to a raw 
milk supply. 


This is a very interesting report. 


Great Britain Ministry of Health Summary Re- 
port, April 1, 1941—March 31, 1942. (Cmd. 
6394.) London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1942. Pp. 35. 6d. 

This brief Report, like last year’s, is again 

called a “summary report.”’ The year 1941-42 

is reported to have been 


less eventful and was one mainly of consolidation 
and adjustment. On the one hand comparative free- 
dom from air attack afforded time for review, and 
opportunity to bring the emergency services to a 
higher state of efficiency; on the other, the recruit- 
ment of still more men for the Forces, the need for 
increased war production, the call-up of women, and 
the passing from defence to preparation for offence 
have brought their own problems. 


Local authorities have continued to lose ex- 
perienced staff to the fighting services, and it 
has continued to be necessary for them to find 
billets for transferred warworkers and to ex- 
tend their arrangements to care for children 
whose mothers are now serving their country in 
industry. The health services and the general 
public have been obliged to manage with fewer 
doctors and dentists and pharmacists and with 
substitutes for some of the drugs and other sup- 
plies to which they have been accustomed. The 
Report thinks that “the spirit of co-operation for 
the common good” has made it possible for peo- 
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ple to triumph over difficulties. “(Normal and 
emergency services have been maintained at an 
efficient standard ; and—most important of all— 
the nation’s stubborn good health continues.” 

The Report is divided into five chapters: (1) 
“The Public Health,” consisting of notes on the 
incidence of disease and on work done to main- 
tain or improve the health of the country; (2) 
“The Year’s Work in Other Fields,” in which 
other of the Ministry’s normal and emergency 
activities are reviewed; (3) ‘Mothers and Chil- 
dren,” a sketch of the present position of ma- 
ternal and child welfare, the progress of war- 
time nurseries, and welfare activities among 
evacuated mothers and children; (4) ““War-Time 
Accommodations,” a note on the housing of 
transferred warworkers; and (5) “Hospital De- 
velopment and Policy,” a brief study of the pre- 
war hospital services and the Emergency Hos- 
pital Service, with an indication of what the fu- 
ture may bring. 


Food Control in Great Britain. INTERNATIONAL 
Lapour OFFiceE. Montreal, 1942. (Dis- 
tributed by the I.L.0., Washington, D.C.) 
Pp. 272. $1.25. 

The problems of production, distribution, 
and consumption of food in Great Britain during 
the present war have been clearly described by 
the International Labour Office in its recent 
report on Food Control in Great Britain. Food 
control, if it is to serve its purpose of distribut- 
ing an adequate and nutritious amount of food 
equitably to all individuals and classes, is a 
tremendous task. On the whole, the Ministry 
of Food, in co-operation with the Ministry of 
Agriculture, has been successful in achieving its 
ends. Lessons of the last war made clear that a 
system of food production and distribution 
based upon private enterprise must give way 
to an organized system controlled by the gov- 
ernment if the welfare of workers is to be served. 
Consequently, during this war, government 
planning for food has been on a comprehensive 
scale, affecting almost all processes from the 
importation and growing of food to its con- 
sumption by the public. 

The United States has made merely a begin- 
ning in wartime food control. Government food 
planning, started here in a limited way, needs 
extension. We should look to the British for 
guidance. The American reader of this I.L.O. 
report will be especially interested in noting the 


many similarities between our problems and 
those of the English. In some respects, of 
course, the English situation is markedly differ- 
ent from ours. For example, before the war 
Great Britain depended on imports for a large 
proportion of its food supplies. The war, of 
course, has cut deeply into Britain’s power to 
import food and also to import feed and ferti- 
lizers needed for domestic agricultural produc- 
tion. The United States, less dependent upon 
other countries for its food, will face no such 
serious condition. However, there are sufficient 
similarities in other aspects of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of food during war- 
time to make the British methods of control a 
reliable guide to our planners. 

While the formation of food and agricultural 
policy is centralized in Great Britain, adminis- 
tration and enforcement is decentralized. Lo- 
cal bodies, serving as agents of the Ministries 
of Food and of Agriculture, are responsible for 
translating policy into practice. Control has 
been exercised over both food supply and food 
demand. Supply is controlled by the direct put- 
chase of food by the Ministry of Food and also 
by the licensing of buyers and traders. British 
experience demonstrates the importance of li- 
censing all traders at an early stage, since specu- 
lation is then more easily controlled, record- 
keeping is simplified, and the possibility of los- 
ing a trading license is a strong deterrent to a 
trader. 

The importance of establishing control of the 
demand for food, as well as of its supply, before 
shortages arise has been proved by British ex- 
perience. Otherwise hoarding will be encour- 
aged and high-income consumers will be fav- 
ored. Rationing has been used to reduce the 
effects of inequality of income and to reserve a 
fair share of the nutritionally important foods 
for all. The British discovered that control 
over merely basic foods was insufficient and had 
undesirable results. It caused public discon- 
tent, since the low-income groups were restrict- 
ed to basic foods while high-income groups were 
able to consume a greater variety of foods. It 
gave rise to profiteering. A delay in applying 
control to all important foods likely to become 
scarce made the task of control, when finally 
undertaken, much more difficult. 

More extensive rationing in the United 
States seems highly desirable and the methods 
used in Great Britain, ably described in the re- 
port, deserve attention here. Considerable 
imagination has been displayed by the Ministry 
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of Food in administering the four types of ra- 
tioning used for the civilian population. 

A chapter on price-control policy for food 
indicates the complexity of the determination 
and enforcement of food prices. British experi- 
ence demonstrates the importance of the influ- 
ence of relative prices on agricultural output. 
The government, to keep the higher agricultural 
prices and higher costs of imports from raising 
retail food prices, has resorted tosubsidies. The 
I.L.0. report emphasizes the importance of 
subsidies sufficient to keep the price of food 
within the reach of the low-income group. The 
co-operation of traders and consumers as well 
as the possession of legal powers to fine and im- 
prison violators is necessary to enforce maxi- 
mum prices. 

To social workers one of the most significant 
results of British food control has been the im- 
provement in the nutrition of the British 
people. Besides the measures to keep down 
prices and increase supplies of important foods, 
a milk-distribution scheme to mothers and chil- 
dren has been instituted, cod-liver oil and or- 
ange juice are supplied free to young children, 
vitamins are added to margarine and to bread, 
and the Ministry of Food is conducting an ex- 
tensive educational campaign among consumers 
stressing nutritional needs and instructing 
housewives in food buying and preparation. 
The extension of school meals, factory can- 
teens, and other communal feeding centers has 
not only improved meals for thousands of work- 
ers and children, but has freed women for work 
in industry. 

Sir William Beveridge concluded his discus- 
sion of British food control in the last war with 
the opinion that it had little if any value for the 
peace years. Such cannot be said of food control 
today. The I.L.O. report concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the post-war significance of the re- 
sults of wartime control. The British govern- 
ment has accepted responsibility for the nutri- 
tional condition of the people. Many of the 
techniques of control evolved during the war 
will be of value after the war in reorganizing 
agriculture, influencing food production, in- 
creasing the efficiency of distribution so that 
food will be cheap, persuading housewives to 
accept and prepare the best foods, feeding 
those who cannot pay and seeing that children 
are properly fed, carrying on food research, and 
advancing consumer knowledge of food buying 
and preparation through advertising, posters, 
articles, broadcasts, and public demonstrations. 


One fervently hopes that along with all the 
destruction inevitable in a war may come some 
social advance. Improved food standards for 
the British people and increased ability to meet 
these standards is such an advance. Yet insome 
respects the policy of the Ministry of Food has 
reflected the general policy of the Churchill gov- 
ernment of refusing to make social changes in 
wartime unless they are required for war pur- 
poses. Prior to the war, British food distribu- 
tion, like that in the United States, was char- 
acterized by extensive waste and inefficiency. 
Wartime government planning for food pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity to improve effi- 
ciency and to eliminate waste. However, it has 
been the policy of the Ministry of Food to main- 
tain, as far as practicable, existing channels of 
trade, to use trade personnel in executive posi- 
tions in food control, and to interfere with es- 
tablished interests only when necessary. These 
practices arise out of the need to obtain the co- 
operation and experience of the food trade in 
administering food control, but they have pre- 
vented extensive reorganization in food-distri- 


bution channels. Such reorganization is just one 


example of many basic reforms essential to vic- 
tory by the United Nations. In the words of 
Harold Laski, “Victory now depends upon the 
full understanding that the masses are the plain- 


tiff in this war.” 
MoS. 


Security, Work, and Relief Policies, 1942: Report 
of the Committee on Long-Range Work and Re- 
lief Policies to the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. Pp. xii+640. 
$2.25. 

This important blueprint to guide the plan- 
ning for work and relief policies will be wel- 
comed and thoughtfully studied by social work- 
ers. The Report deals with very controversial 
questions; but, whether one is in agreement with 
the conclusions or not, everyone will welcome 
any carefully prepared blueprint that will help 
the responsible authorities to make wise deci- 
sions when the opportunity of advancing on the 
home front is once more available. The Report 
is often referred to as an “American Beveridge 
Report,” but, as a matter of fact, this American 
Report covers a much wider field than the Bev- 
eridge Report, notably with regard to employ- 
ment planning. 
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This Report was originally transmitted to the 
President on December 4, 1941, as a report of a 
Technical Committee on Long-Range Work and 
Relief Policies of the N.R.P.B., which is not a 
statutory board but a group set up under the 
Executive Office of the President. Eveline M. 
Burns serves as director of research. The three 
Board members who sign the report include 
Frederic A. Delano, chairman, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, and George F. Yantis. The Review plans 
to publish some later discussions and criticisms 
of the conclusions reached by Dr. Burns and the 
Technical Committee. The present review will 
note the general purpose and scope of this im- 
portant and impressive Report. 

The letter of transmittal to the President 
says that “the Board members find themselves 
in general agreement with the recommendations 
of the Committee, considered as a whole but not 
in all detail.” The position of these Board mem- 
bers is stated at greater length in the Introduc- 
tion to the Report. 

The scope of the Report is indicated by the 
titles of the various parts. In Part I, ‘“Evolu- 
tion of Public Aid Programs” (pp. 5-133), the 
interpretation given to the term “public aid” 
is important, which in this case involves not 
only the work programs—W.P.A., N.Y.A., and 
C.C.C.—and general relief policies and inade- 
quacies. but also unemployment compensation, 
O.A.S.I., railroad retirement legislation, farm 
security, and such community services as public 
housing and child welfare services. 

Part II, ‘““Public-Aid Programs and the Peo- 
ple” (pp. 135-288), covers not only the “level 
of living provided to recipients of public aid and 
conditions under which public aid is available” 
but also a chapter on “Special Measures for the 
Employable Population,” which does not in- 
clude unemployment compensation but does in- 
clude the public employment services. 

Part III deals with “Financial and Economic 
Aspects of Public-Aid Measures” (pp. 289-363) ; 
Part IV, with “Administration of Public Aid” 
(pp. 363-442); and Part V, with “Planning for 
the Future” (pp. 443-549). 

There is relatively little attention given to 
the medical-care program, but there was an im- 
portant Report of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee To Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities 
(House Doc. No. 120, [76th Cong., 1st sess.]) in 
1938, which is still only a blueprint. 

The Report draws the sharp distinction now 
so frequently made between the so-called “‘pub- 
lic assistances” and “social insurance.” This Re- 


view is not in agreement with this distinction. 
Why should an old age pension payable out of 
public funds to which all taxpayers contribute 
not be called “social insurance”’ just as much as 
the benefit that is paid from a special tax levied 
on the workers and their employers? However, 
this point has been discussed before in this Re- 
view and need not be stressed again here. 

The Report suggests that there are four main 
points to be emphasized: 

1. “Our economy must provide work for all 
who are able and willing to work. Included in 
this is a special responsibility for an adequate 
youth program..... 

2. The Board emphasizes further that “for 
great numbers whose work is interrupted the so- 
cial insurances must carry much of the load of 
providing adequate income.” 


3. The Board further emphasizes that 
“where the insurances or work policies fail to 
take care of an interruption in income, adequate 
guarantees of minimum aid and assistance must 
be given both to individuals and families 
through a general public assistance system.” 
This serves as the basis for advocating again a 
federal grant-in-aid for general public aid to the 
local governments. That is, of course, nothing 
but turning the unemployed over to a new relief 
system to be made more palatable by being 
called “public assistance” instead of relief. 
Something like Britain’s former unemployment 
assistance would be much more in line with 
modern planning. 

4. “Where adequate services essential to the 
health, education, and welfare of the population 
are not available, public provision should be 
made for the development of such services.” 

There is an important discussion of the long- 
time difficulty of inadequate wages as follows: 


The assumption that full employment will re- 
move from public-aid rolls all families having an em- 
ployable member must be qualified by the fact that 
a certain proportion of the families with employable 
members now in receipt of public aid consist of 
households with a member already in full employ- 
ment. Where the need for public aid is thus occa- 
sioned by the low level of wages rather than by un- 
employment, the effect of full employment upon the 
need for public aid can be at best indirect. Only if 
the demand for labor is so intense as to lead to a 
general increase in wage rates or hours of work, can 
it be expected that there will be a decrease in the 
estimated 2 per cent of the 1940 public-aid popula- 
tion which was receiving public aid in supplementa- 
tion of earnings. 

These various considerations suggest that, even if 
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Sull employment could be assured, the number of house- 
holds in need of public aid would be unlikely to fall 
below one-half of the numbers receiving aid in June, 
1940 [pp. 132-33]. 

Again there is a later reference to minimum- 
wage legislation (p. 503), but in the Report there 
does not seem to be a single reference to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the important 
effect this act has already had on the relief needs 
of large numbers of low-paid wage-earners. 
This reviewer believes that an investigation of 
the effects of this important act on families on 
relief in some areas would be very illuminating. 
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According to the Board, the great blank in 
the present system that remains to be filled has - 
to do with invalidity or health insurance; but, 
as we have already pointed out, a blueprint on 
health and welfare activities has been available 
since 1938 as a result of the constructive report 
of the Interdepartmental Committee To Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare. 


This Report covers a much wider area than 
the Beveridge Report and will be correspond- 
ingly more useful. 


E. A. 
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